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T. Being strictly Mutual, the Whole of the Assets belong to the^ 
Members, and in order to secure safetiy and an equitable division of 
the Profits, the sm-plus annually ascertained, and a scale of bonuses, 
fixed for Policies becoming claims in the ensuing year. 

2, Every Policy upon the Profi^Scale, upon which two annual 
premiums have been paid participates in the total accumulated 
profits in proportion to the numbar and amount of preniiums paid. 

3. A. policy in this Society is absolutely free and* Indisputable 
after it has been in force five years, and the Life assured has attained 
the age of 30 ; the due payment of the ordinary annual premiumi 
stated in the policy boing than alona nee ossary to secure to the Mem^ 
fee^ior his representatives the full bonafits of tlia assurance: 
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THE PRINCIPLES on which this Company was founded, and on which 
it continues to act, combine the system of Mutual Assurance with the safety 
of a Large Protecting Capital and accumulated Funds, and thus afford all 
the facilities and advantages which cao prudently be offered by any Life 
Assurance Of!ice. Under these principles the business of the Company con* 
tinues lapidiy to increase. 

NINETY PER CENT, of the WHOLE PROFITS is divided among the 
Assurers on the Participating Scale. 

THE PROFITS are divided every Five Years. 

POLICIES INDISPUTABLE after Five Years. 
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FrRE DEPARTMENT* 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The favourable reception accorded to the three pre- 
vious Editions of this work by the Life Assurance 
Companies and by the general public, has induced 
the Proprietors of the BnLlionist to prepare a 
Fourth Series. This, indeed, has been rendered 
necessary by the complete exhaustion of the older 
Editions, and the frequent enquiries that have been 
made for some time past for copies, which it was 
not in their power to satisfy. The Preface to the 
Handbook remains the same as in the Third 
Edition, but the figures which supply the ma- 
terials on which the reader may be able to 
form an independent judgment of the financial 
position of the Companies dealt with have been 
corrected up to the latest date. The whole of the 
work has been carefully revised ; and it is hoped 
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iihat, in its latest form, the Lifs Asbitbbb's Hand- 
book will be found to sustain the favourable reputa- 
tion which was secured by the previous issues. The 
thanks of the Editor are due to the officials of the 
various Companies passed under review, who have 
met his applications for information with courtesy 
and unvarying readiness to supply all needful 
details. 



PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 



In the Preface to the first series of this work it was 
explained that the articles of which it was composed 
were commenced under a desire to restore confidence 
in Life Assurance offices. That confidence had been 
rudely shaken by the disclosures arising out of the 
careers of the European, A lbert, and other Com- 
panies. It seemed desirable to the Editor and Pro- 
prietors of the BuLLiONisT to counteract a popular, 
and in the circumstances, natural feeling which, if 
allowed to gather force, might not only have proved 
a source of injustice to the Life Offices of Great 
Britain, but disastrous to the people as well, by 
checking prudent and provident habits. With this 
view a selection was made of stable and well-estab- 
lished offices that might be implicitly trusted to ful- 
fil their engagements. By this means the safety of 
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such institutions was illustrated, while some, assist- 
ance was probably given to those on the look-out for 
an ofl&ce with which to insure their lives. The 
favour with which the work was received permits 
those responsible for its publication to hope that 
their first object has in some measure been fulfilled. 
There is no longer the same necessity there was a 
year or two ago to endeavour to disarm distrust and 
encourage public confidence. The advantages of 
Life Assurance are universally admitted, and no one 
can be at a loss for offices to go to which add to the 
prime requisite of absolute security further attrac- 
tions that make the duty of Assurance a source of 
profit as well as " a labour of love." 

Under these circumstances it has seemed to the 
Editor and Proprietors of the Bullionist that there 
might be an extension of the original plan of the 
work. While no Company will be brought under the 
reader s notice which cannot be fairly relied upon 
to perform its share of the Assurance contract, it 
has been deemed desirable to make the book more 
distinctively historical and less of what may be 
described with literal accuracy as a Handbook to 
guide those wishing to make a selection among the 
Life Institutions of the country. Happily, our lead- 
ing Companies maybe pronounced safe in the strictest 
sense of the term. But while they are all at one in 
this respect, they present, and their histories will be 
found to illustrate, special features or characteristics 
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that offer peculiar advantages, some of which may 
commend them to one class or order of persons 
more than to others. To bring these out by sketch- 
ing the careers and the growth of the business of 
the several Companies will, it is believed, prove use- 
ful not only to those who may desire to assure their 
lives, but also to the numerous body of Agents 
throughout the country. Nowhere is there in brief 
and convenient limits such a series of historical 
sketches of the Life Insurance Companies of Great 
Britain, and to provide it in a portable form will 
supply a want which has been often felt. 

It will thus be seen that the object of those who 
have prepared the present series of The Life Assurer's 
Handbook is both more extensive and less ambi- 
tious than was that of the first series. The title, 
notwithstanding verbal criticisms, which must be 
admitted to be applicable, is retained in order tx) 
show the identity of the work. Grammatically, the 
" Assurer " is not the person who pays the premiums 
to assure his life, but the Company who in return for 
the premiums, makes sure that the amount assured 
wiU be paid on his death. And a " Handbook " of 
Assurance is a work which may be relied upon as 
a guide to those ofl&ces which may be implicitly 
trusted to fulfil their contracts. To profess to offer 
such a work to the public, therefore, impHes a much 
more ambitious plan than has been entertained by 
the preparers of this volume. The more closely the 
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subject of Life Assuraace is studied, and the more 
minutely the history of the various Companies is 
investigated, the more difficult will the task appear 
of supplying any exact tests by which the position 
of an office may be estimated. The date of estab- 
lishment of an office, the amount of its Life Assur- 
ance Fund, and the amount of Life Assurances 
in force, do, no doubt, supply the materials for a 
rough and ready comparison. A society which is 
able to test itself with other offices by such a com- 
parison, and emerges triumphantly from the ordeal, 
may with some justice claim to be perfectly secure. 
But it does not necessarily follow that it is superior 
in security to offices that would not so well stand the 
test. Nor is Mr. Gladstone's rude test by calculat- 
ing the number of years' annual premiums each 
office has in hand to meet its Uabilities, as repre- 
sented by its existing assets, to be regarded as more 
complete. Not only are there offices which may be 
implicitly trusted that cannot boast of ten years' pre- 
mium income (while others may have as much as 
twenty), but the very fact that an office is rapidly 
developing its business may prevent it making so 
good a show as offices that are more stagnant. The 
more rapidly the business of a Life Company in- 
creases, the more unfavourable (up to a certain time) 
will the ratio of its liabilities to its assets appear. 
If guided by the test of the amount of the accumu- 
lated funds alone, there is a danger of condemning 
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as wanting in stability institutions which are in 
reality very flourishing. This remark is only offered 
as an illustration of the difficulty of finding any test 
which will do in place of a rigid examination into 
the circumstances and careers of our Life Offices. It 
has no doubt been laid down on authority that those 
offices in Great Britain are absolutely safe which 
have accumulated a certain large amount. But that 
is the result which has been attained after an exam- 
ination of every individual instance. It is not that 
the Companies are safe by virtue of having this 
amount; but that all the Companies which possess it 
have on examination been found to be perfectly 
secure. This does not imply that other Companies, 
which do not have so large an amount, may not be 
aJso safe. 

There is no royal road or short cut to obtaining 
absolute assurance ot the perfect security of our Life 
Companies. It is necessary, therefore, to warn any 
who might be misled by our title that we only pro- 
fess to offer a Handbook which will be " A Key to 
Life Assurance " in the sense of laying before the 
public the materials by which they may judge for 
themselves. Speaking generally, we have not 
included in this work any Company which by its 
character and history may not be trusted to fulfil its 
bargains ; but it would be alike presumptuous and 
intrusive on our part to essay to give certificates of 
solvency to our Life Assurance Associations one by 
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one. Accordingly, in extending our plan we have 
given more prominence than before to the historical 
element ; and our work may be fairly described as 
"Historical Sketches of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies of Great Britain." To the extent, however, to 
which it gives these fairly and faithfully it will also 
prove a ^^ Key to Life Assurance, " and will, we are 
convinced, be acceptable as well to Agents as to the 
general public. 

While we have sought to render our volume more 
popular, we have avoided discussions regarding the 
superiority or inferiority of one class of Companies as 
compared with another, or one mode of doing busi- 
ness compared with a different mode. We have 
eschewed everything like a scientific controversy 
that would require the use of actuarial terms and 
ideas. And we have abstained from putting for- 
ward the names of particular ofl&ces, however inno- 
cently they might be employed, in illustration of 
points it might be deemed desirable to elucidate, 
oecause we have found that this singling out of cer- 
tain establishments to the neglect of others has an 
invidious appearance which may be fairly resented 
by those ofl&ces which are not thus brought into 
prominence. We do not undertake to " assure the 
Assurer " whether the latter be the Companies or 
the public. Our function is less ambitious, but may 
prove more useful. It is obviously beyond the 
scope of our task to say how Life OflSices ought to 
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conduct their business, lay down rules as to the 
manner in which they shall divide their profits, or 
to assign the limits of the duties of their employes. 
In what remains of this Preface we shall oflTer a 
brief bird's-eye view of the history of Life Afisur- 
ance, singhng out a few of its salient points, glance 
at the future that lies before it with special reference 
to the development of Industrial Assurance, and 
shall conclude with a statement as to the duty that 
lies upon all members of society to secure the future 
by the means which, as the contents of this volume 
will show, are placed so abundantly at their disposal. 
The origin of Assurance or Insurance — two terms 
employed as if they were interchangeable^ but which 
are not really so, the former being a contract depen- 
dent on the duration of life, which must either 
liappen or fail; while the latter relates to events 
that may partly happen or partly fail — ^is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Illustrations of the principle of 
association for mutual benefit will be found in the 
histories of Greece and Rome, and more recently in 
£he annals of our Saxon ancestors ; as, for example, 
in the formation of the ancient guilds ; but we do 
not need to enquire into this branch of our subject- 
The first application of the principle of Insurance 
which can be definitely traced in English history 
was to maritime casualties, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In the seventeenth century 
this branch of business was carried on in London by 
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the Lombards, and in 1601 was passed the first 
English statute relating to Marine Insurance* 
Casualty Insurances, which degenerated into 
** Insurance Wagers/' and were finally extinguished 
by the Act against Gambling Assurances, come 
next in order, and were followed in turn by the 
system of granting Annuities on lives on the Ton- 
tine principle. Fire Insurance was of later origin^ 
but there is no doubt it existed in the seventeenth 
century ; and the first English Fire Insurance OflGlce 
was started in 1696, under the name of the Amica- 
ble Contributors, which afterwards became the 
Hand-in-Hand. Last of all came Life Assurance, 
the early traces of which can be found in remote 
periods by those curious in such researches, but 
which could not attain any considerable proportions 
until the theory of probabilities had been scientifi- 
cally formulated. Like all other sciences it was 
preceded by a number of preliminary enquiries, on* 
life contingencies and other cognate branches, pay- 
ing the way to the more exact science of modern 
times. 

The first date of any English Assurance Society 
(though it had predecessors) is that of the Amioa- 
BLK Society, or Perpetual Assurance Company, 
founded in the year 1706, and which was followed, 
after a lapse of fourteen years, by the Royal 
Exchange and London Assurance Corporation. 
^'Swarms of other Insurance Schemes, under almost 
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every conceivable title," succeeded in this period, 
which has been justly described as the time of 
*' Speculative Assurances," upon which we do not 
need to dwell. Between 1770 and 1771, about a 
dozen Companies were started ; and the purposes of 
some of them were of the oddest description. The 
prominent feature of most of these eariy offices was 
their gambling tendency, which attained such 
dimensions that an Act of Pariiament was passed 
in the fourteenth year of George III. to arrest it. 

A more satisfactory epoch was ushered in by the 
establishment of the Equitable So\3IBTT, in the year 
1762. The confidence of the public had been 
shaken by the many failures in Annuity projects. 
Tlie rates of premium were exorbitant (there was no 
scientific basis of calculation yet), and they were 
discouraged by the Legislature, graduated premiums 
being yet unknown. It was not until 1807 that the 
Amicable was empowered to grant assurances at 
rates of premium calculated according to age. The 
Equitable was established under the title, "The 
Equitable Society for the Assurance of Life and 
Survivorship;" but the petition of the founders for 
a Charter in 1761 was refused. They were not dis- 
couraged, for the Constitution of the society was 
drawn up in the form of a Deed of Settlement, and 
in 1765 the Deed was enrolled in the'' Court of 
King^s Bench. This was the first real attempt at 
Life Assurance in England, and indeed in Europe. 
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Before this there were rudimentary efforts ; but they 
were groping in the dark. " No plan of Life Insur- 
ance," says an authority on the subject, "in its 
proper form of development as an assured provision 
of a fixed minimum amount of money, payable at 
death, whenever that may occur — ^the risk thus 
extending from the date of the insurance being 
effected, up to the expiration of the whole term of 
life — had been contemplated by a Company or 
Society, or had been considered by any Legislature 
in Europe prior to the year 1760, when discussions 
ensued in England preliminary to the formation of 
the Equitable Society in 1762." 

In 1780 were published the celebrated North- 
ampton Mortality Tables, prepared by Dr. Price, 
which for the first time provided a guide to the pro- 
bable duration of life in this country. The remark 
has been made that the history of the Equitable is 
in truth the history of Life Assurance in England, 
and its conductors have distinguished themselves by 
the readiness with which they adopted all improve- 
ments. " Within one year after the publication of 
Dr. Price's Tables," says Mr. Walford, in the In- 
surance Guide f "he had prepared for this society 
an entirely new set of tables, embracing upwards of 
20,000 calculations. The rates so calculated, 
although only based upon an assumed improvement 
of money at 3 per cent, interest, were so far below 
the premiums before in use, that 15 per cent, was 
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added to them, to prevent too sudden a reduction in 
the annual income of the Company. " 

The new rates were put in force in 1782, and had 
the effect of diminishing the Company's income in 
the first year by £4,000. The Society did not lose 
in the long run, for whereas the surplus fund was 
then only £30,000, before the end of the century it 
was £110,000, and to compensate the original mem- 
bers who had contributed too much, 30 per cent, 
was added to the policies of all assured previously 
to 1772. 

This success attracted rivals into the field. The 
rates of premium secured large profits, and nearly 
all the new offices were established on the Proprie- 
tary principle. In 1797 came the Pelican, estab- 
lished by a special Act. We do not mention the 
names of Companies that have not been able to sup- 
port themselves in the struggle for existence, but 
only those offices instituted at this period, which are 
still in active life. Nine years after the Pelican, or 
in 1806, came the London Life, on the Mutual 
principle, enrolled in the Court of Common Pleas ; 
and the same year saw the origin of the Provident 
and the Kock, both Mixed offices, and constituted 
under Deeds of Settlement and Acts. In 1807 the 
Eagle and West of England were established, 
The former obtained a special Act, which the latter, 
did not secure for some years. Both were instituted 
on the Mixed principle, and the West of England 
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was an office for Insurance against Fire as well as 
Life. In 1808 came the Atlas and Norwich 
Union, which was a Mutual office ; in 1810, the 
Sun; in 1814, the Union; and lastly, in 1815, the 
Scottish Widows' Fund. 

This has been called the Transition Period in the 
history of Assurance offices ; and it was followed by 
what has been termed, not inappropriately, the 
" Golden Age " of these Companies, lasting from 
1816 till 1844. 

It is impossible to name the crowd even of the 
successful Companies established during this period, 
to say nothing of the multitude that have since dis- 
appeared after a more or less fleeting existence. 
For the first time now all the circumstances were 
favourable in place of being adverse to the offices. 
Science had placed sufficient data at their disposal to 
make calculations certain. The conditions of mor- 
tality were being rapidly ameliorated. Legislation 
began to encourage instead of repressing them, and 
aa a consequence of all these things Assurance Com- 
panies grew in favour with the public, and as the 
large" bonuses^ paid increased, this tendency was 
naturally further developed. So enormous did 
the business of the Equitable become that it was 
resolved to confine participation in the surplus to 
the 5,000 oldest existing policy-holders for the time 
being, to check the influx of new members which 
threatened by distribution among an unmanageable 
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number to diminish the profits of those assured 
ea^rly. It may be noticed that the great mass of 
the o£Sices established during this period were 
mixed. Some of them started as Proprietary 
offices, but these^ with scarcely an exception, became 
Mixed or Mutual. The large number of Companies 
which survive from this period gives but a faint idea 
of the number started. From 1806 to 1U26 more 
Companies (it is said) were broken up than were 
successful. 

The great period for the needy and greedy insti- 
tutions which were brought into existence to serve 
the selfish ends of a few was that which endured 
from 1844to 1862, and has boon called the time of 
" Bubble Companies," The total number of Assur- 
ance Companies provisionally registered up to 1866 
was 519, of which 258 were completely regiHtorod, 
and the number which existed at the end of 1866 
was only 44. Readers curious on this subject will 
find much information about the period which was 
introduced by the passing of the first Joint Stock 
Companies Act in Mr. Walford's Insurance Guide. 
It was the time of the railway mania, and was 
equally productive of Assurance Companies, ot 
which forty-eight were provisionally registered in 
1845 alone. The facilities which the new Act of- 
fered for the formation of Companies put fatal temp- 
tations in the way of ambitious adventurers. Tlie 
numerous failures that took place were due to extra- 
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vagance in management, the want of proper know- 
ledge and experience, and also in many cases to bad 
and felonious intentions on the part of their foun- 
ders. Of course there were Companies established 
at this time which have shown by their practical 
success that they only had a chronological asso- 
ciation with the " Bubble Companies." We do not 
give names, as that would be invidious to others ; but 
this word of explanation may prevent some injustice 
being even temporarily suggested in regard to sound 
Companies. 

We have now arrived at what may be called the 
modem period, or the time of the Limited Liability 
Companies, on which only a few words need be said. 
The great feature of this time, indeed, is not the 
establishment of Companies, but the passing of 
measures by the Legislature to prevent the abuses 
that had grown flagrant while they were left with- 
out regulation and control by Parliament. 

It was not until after many unsuccessful attempts 
that the legislation now regulating Life Assurance 
was passed. From 1844 to 1862, during the time 
when *^ Limited Liability" was specially an object of 
attention, Insurance Companies were expressly 
excluded from the operation of the law. The Joint 
Stock Companies Act, and the amending Acts 
passed subsequently, did not apply to persons associ- 
ated together for the purposes of banking or Insur- 
ance. The special legislation for the latter was 
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repeatedly postponed owing to various causes. In 
1859 the Government of the day had a Bill drawn 
for the purpose, but it was never introduced owing 
to a sudden change of Ministry. A uniform and 
practical measure of incorporation for Insurance 
societies was at last prepared and introduced in 
1862, when the Companies Act, a very voluminous 
measure, in due course became law. Although it 
contained many clauses specially referring to Insur- 
ance offices, this measure did not deal with Ihe 
important question of a uniform annual statement of 
accounts with a view to publication. The subject 
was revived in 1868 on a memorial from Manches- 
ter praying Parhament for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to enquire into the present state 
of management of Life Offices. The petitioners, con- 
sisting of bankers, merchants, and other well-known 
citizens, asked for enquiry in regard in particular to 
the practices of the Companies with reference to 
accounts and to amalgamations or transfers of busi- 
ness. Political changes again came in the way, and 
it was not until the Session of 1869 that Mr. 
Stephen Cave, who had been the President of the 
Board of Trade in the preceding Government, 
brought in a Bill which was read a second time, 
with leave to amend it in its progress through the 
House ; but although a Committee of Insurance 
Managers was formed to consider the measure, and 
made valuable suggestions that were on many 
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points improvements on the original, the debates in 
connection with the Irish Church prevented any 
practical result from being yet attained. At length, 
in 1870, Mr. Cave brought in another Bill to amend 
the law relating to Life Assurance Companies, which 
was read a second time early in the Session, and 
was characterized by much greater stringency than 
any previous measure. The Bill became law in the 
course of the Session, and is now the, principal 
measure in the regulation of Life Assurance busi- 
ness. 

Before the publication of Life Assurance accounts 
by the Board of Trade, it used to be said that if the 
clearest possible report and most detailed balance- 
sheet of a Life Assurance Company were laid before 
its members and the public, they would be so far 
unintelligible that the great majority could form no 
opinion of the trustworthiness of the Company's 
position. What has been gained by the interference 
of the Legislature, in the first place, is that the 
publication of the Companies' accounts enables per- 
sons who are adepts in the science of Life Assur- 
ance to investigate the condition of any office, and 
that the actuaries of great and solvent Companies 
have a personal and professional interest in giving 
the public the results of their scientific knowledge. 
The public are thus becoming instructed in the con- 
ditions of Life Assurance stability ; and they have, 
besides, in the publication of intelligible accounts, a 
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tolerably safe guarantee of the good faith of most 
Boards of Du-ectors. The publication of the Board 
of Trade Betums has been a benefit to all sound 
and well-conducted offices, because it secures them, 
to a great extent, against the rivalry of adventurers, 
who cannot live in the broad light of publicity. 

No event in the history of Life Assurance has, 
indeed, given so great a stimulus to a knowledge 
of its science and practice as the publication of the 
balance-sheets and other statements required to be 
made by the Board of Trade. Nothing was more 
common a few years ago than to see an increase of 
business put forth by sundry Life Offices as a certain 
test of progress and prosperity. The public have 
since been warned by experience that an increase 
of business standing alone may be only productive 
of a larger ultimate failure. It is now well imder- 
stood that, although increasing business and large 
funds are indicative of success, they are not by 
themselves sufficient evidence of stability. In one 
or two recent disastrous failures, a large increase of 
funds and of income left the offices in a worse 
position than before their funds and income had 
been increased by the buying up of other companies. 
On the other hand, a great English Life Office has 
been quoted as an instance in which largely dimin- 
ished funds and income might be accompanied by 
greater riches ; that is, by a larger proportional sur- 
plus. It is a great step in popular education when 

c 
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those who wish to assure have been brought to 
understand that an increase, whether of available 
funds or income, may be accompanied by a still 
larger liability, while a diminished fund and income 
might be accompanied by a yet greater proportional 
diminution of liability. 

The publication by the Board of Trade of the 
accounts of the Insurance OflBces in Great Britain, 
has, however, been accompanied by one disadvan- 
tage. Extravagance of expenditure has so clearly 
been shown to be the rock on which certain oflBces 
have split, that the pendulum has swung back in 
the contrary direction ; and the danger in Life 
Assurance management now lies in the direction of 
parsimony. Economical administration has been 
the subject of so much laudation, that economy has 
been carried to excess^ and the interests of not a 
few societies have been starved by a penny-wise 
policy. An Appendix to the Reports of the Board 
of Trade gives a list of about a hundred Life Assur- 
ance Companies, with the proportion which the 
expenses of management and commission bear in 
each case to the premium income. The rivalry be- 
tween certain Companies appears to be which shall 
be at the head of this list. One of the most natural 
and remunerative sources of expenditure is publicity ; 
yet the advertisement contractors assert, as a matter 
within their knowledge, that the entire sum ex- 
pended in advertisements in one year by a leading 
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Life Office, high up in this list, has been considerably 
less than ten pounds. This is economy run mad. 

It « unforLato that this paerion for ,a™g. a»d 
*' screwing," and " keeping down expenses," followed 
upon the heels of a Life Assurance panic, caused by 
the failure of the Albert and European Offices. 
That was the time when the old and solvent Com- 
panies should have come before the public as popu- 
lar instructors, and when, at a moderate outlay, 
they might have taught us all that the insolvency 
of these Companies had nothing to do with Life 
Assurance properly and prudently carried on, seeing 
that we have upwards of two score of societies which 
more than satisfy every reasonable condition of 
safety. But the opportunity was only seized by 
three or four bold and cotoageous offices, who, it is 
to be hoped, reaped a rich harvest. The Boards of 
other Companies passed through a season of panic 
like the public, but with this difference, that while 
the popular " scare " took the form of an unreason- 
ing distrust of Life Assurance in aU its shapes,, the 
Directors' panic was a groundless fear of the Board 
of Trade, and a determination, right or wrong, to 
keep down expenses. 

The result of these two causes working in the 
same direction was, that the two or three years 
which saw the Albert and European Offices in 
liquidation, were years of unusual depression — ^with 
the few exceptions above indicated — among the 
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greatest and most solvent London ofl&ces. When 
the Albert Life Office with some two-and-twenty 
affiliations broke up, the public should have been 
reminded, in season and out of season, that the 
catastrophe had not been unexpected by actuaries, 
and that it was not undeserved. This was the 
time to have shown the essential safety of the Life 
Assurance principle under honest and prudent 
management. The majority of Boards, however, 
held their peace, and suffered judgment to go by 
default against them. What was the result ? There 
was a general falling-off of Assurance business 
throughout the country, which affected nearly every 
Life' Company in the kingdom. 

The Mutual was one of the first Life Offices,, if 
not to note the falling off of new business, at all 
events to recognize boldly the only method of con- 
verting the popular feeUng of distrust into one of 
confidence. The Directors determined to give a 
larger pubUcity to their society. They did not 
shrink from incurring a considerable expenditure for 
this purpose ; but it was judiciously made, and when 
they met their policy-holders and compared results, 
it was admitted that, seeing how the new business 
of other offices had diminished, it would have been 
impossible for the Mutual otherwise to maintain its 
ground. 

The Directors of the Rock, one of our oldest and 
largest societies, honourably and candidly admitted, 
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in their report for 1874, that, owing to the increased 
competition, and the collapse of the Albert and 
European offices "affecting the confidence of the 
public generally during the last seven years, " the 
" new business of the Company had not progressed 
to the extent the Directors could have desired." 
The Directors added : — " The failure of two large 
Life Assurance Companies makes it necessary for all 
soundly constituted Companies fully to satisfy the 
public as to the security of their own position, and 
to show the grounds they have to justify the confi- 
dence of the pubHc. " Publicity is the only mode 
by which these objects can be attained, and the 
weight of authority of this leading and long-estab- 
lished Company is now thrown into the scale against 
the recent tendency to starve the business of an 
office by parsimonious administration. 

There are thus healthy signs of reaction ; and we 
are glad to know that the papers in the Bullionist, 
and the publication of our sketches, hav6 had some 
share in restoring public confidence and increasing 
the flow of Assurance business. Life offices have 
been passing through the same phase of depression 
from which joint-stock banks suffered some years 
ago ; but there are not wanting evidences that " the 
comer has been turned," and that Life Assurance 
is taking a higher position than ever in public con- 
fidence. "Life Assurance," in the words of the 
Rev. John Hodgson, "is one of the bulwarks of 
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national as well as of domestic welfare, and a single 
event to its discredit, arising from causes altogether 
independent of those principles on which Life As- 
surance rests for its security, should not be suffered 
to diminish its importance in the eyes of the public." 
The Act of Parliament which compels Assurance 
offices to deposit their accounts, balance-sheets, and 
valuations at the Board of Trade may be regarded 
as having given increased value and stability to the 
shares of Proprietary offices regarded bb invest- 
ments. The practice has hitherto been for a holder 
of shares in our Insurance corporations to direct by 
his will that they should be sold and the property 
realized for the benefit of his family. Hence have 
arisen fluctuations in value,. when a large number of 
shares in two or three Life or Fire Offices have been 
thrown upon the market. This has been especially 
the case in those societies which, until the passing of 
the Acts of 1870 and 1872, not only refused to 
admit reporters to their meetings, but either pub- 
lished no accounts at all, or withheld cash accounts 
and balance-sheets. When corporations shrouded 
their affairs in mystery, it was wisdom on the part 
of those who held their shares to direct them to be 
sold by their executors. We are now approaching 
a state of things when shares in a solid Life Office 
may be wisely regarded as a safe and permanent 
investment for widows and families, and when it 
should be no more necessary to bring such shares 
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into the market than to sell Consols or Railway 
debentures. 

This leads us to the subject of Life Insurance as 
an investment for capital — an exceedingly interest- 
ing branch of the subject, but one little known to 
the ordinary English assurer. The Bullionist, in 
a series of articles on '^ New Channels of Invest- 
ment," called attention to the exceedingly remune- 
rative character of the investments in various Insur- 
ance Companies, as shown by the high price of their 
shares. These shares are not quoted in the Stock 
Exchange lists published in The Times and other 
newspapers, but transactions to a large amount 
nevertheless occur, and they have of late received 
an increasing amount of speculative attention. 

The writer in the Bullionist offered various sug- 
gestions as a guide to these investments, and gave 
reasons for thinking that the vast field of Life 
Assurance is anything but filled at the present 
moment. No doubt, if Insurance Directors and 
Actuaries were consulted they would reply, *'The 
existing offices are numerous enough to absorb all 
the new business without difficulty;" and they 
might go ftirther, and assert that the demand for 
Life Assurance falls far short of the supply of Life 
Offices. This is so far true that no mere reduplica- 
tion of existing Companies is wanted. Nor would 
any such deserve to succeed. A new office should 
either appeal to a special clientde, or should, in 
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some way or another, put forward new aims, new 
objects, and new encouragements to Life Insurance. 
Very few impaired lives, for example, now have the 
courage to offer themselves for assurance ; but the 
BuLLiONiST pointed out that if some scheme could be 
devised to attract those invalids who would prefer to 
" run their Uves against the gloomy vaticinations of 
a society's physicians," instead of paying an exces- 
sive premium during the whole of life — some 
scheme, in short, that would trade upon the natural 
behef of every man in his own longevity— it would 
probably encourage so many impaired lives to offer 
themselves for insurance as to give a new London 
Life Office a satisfactory nucleus and basis for its 
future operations. 

The progress of actuarial science, and the active 
competition for Life Assurance business, have led to 
many new facilities and improvements in the assur- 
ance of lives. The constant adaptation of our Life 
Assurance system to the wants of modern civiliza- 
tion shows, indeed, that it has entered upon a new 
and progressive stage. There has been of late a 
growing tendency to liberalize the Life Assurance 
contract, by freeing its policies from several of the 
old restrictive clauses. Thus with some Companies : 
(1) Parties who at the time of proposing for assur- 
ance have no intention or prospect of proceeding 
abroad, and T^fho are consequently charged the 
home premium, may afterwards reside in any part 
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of the world without extra premium. (2) Pohcies 
of five years' duration not only receive the usual 
thirty days of grace, but may be renewed within 
thirteen months of date of lapsing from non-pay- 
ment, on paying a fine ; and, in the event of death, 
the claims will be paid, subject to deduction of pre- 
miums unpaid, and fines. (3) Policies are unchal- 
lengeable after five years' duration on any ground 
connected with the original documents, if age has 
been proved*. (4) Surrender values of fixed amount 
are granted after payment of one annual premium ; 
and, (5) Paid-up or non-forfeitable policies* of not 
less than £50 are granted in exchange for the 
surrender value. 

Another extension of the principles of Life Assur- 
ance to meet the requirements of the public is the 
issue of poKcies in the nature of settlements, secur- 
ing a certain and direct provision for the family of 
the assured. The Directors of the Company, in their 
corporate capacity, themselves ofier to become the 
trustees imder marriage and other settlements ; so 
that if a man, upon his marriage' or at any time 
thereafter, assures his life for £1,000, the Directors 
undertake, upon his death, to set apart £1,000 out 
of the society's assets (together with the accruing 
bonuses), and pay the income to the widow during 
her life, and upon her death to divide the principal 
among their children either equally or in such other 
proportion as the assured may direct ; or, in default 
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of chUdren, they wiU pay it to his personal repre^ 
sentatives or assigns. Here is a settlement obtain- 
able at no greater expense than the payment of the 
premiums upon an ordinary life policy, without 
any of the outlay necessarily attending the prepara- 
tion and execution of a settlement, and without 
troubling friends to become trustees. 

The Legislature has advanced a step in this direc- 
tion by withdrawing a Life Assurance policy in cer- 
tain cases from the control either of the husband 

« 

who assures his life, or of his creditors. Thus a 
postnuptial settlement may, by the Married 
Women's Property Act of 1870, be effected. A 
policy declared upon the face of it to be made for 
the benefit of the assurer's wife or children, becomes 
a settlement, or, in other words, a Settlement Policy. 
This is an important change in the law of England 
in favour of a man's wife and children, so far as 
creditors are concerned, because the policy forms no 
part of his estate. 

As it appears that the Settlement Policy entails 
no greater expense than an ordinary Life Policy, 
and is effected on payment of the ordinary life 
premiums, it answers the double purpose of an 
ordinary policy, and the settlement of that policy by 
deed, but with the complete saving of the expense 
of the deed. It might be thought that this would 
render the instrument unpopular with the legal pro- 
fession, but such is not the case. Many solicitors 
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have recommended Settlement Policies to their 
clients^ and the first that was ever issued was to a 
solicitor for the benefit of his own wife and children. 
The expense of probate is entirely saved by this 
Settlement Policy. 

The Married Women's Property Act also pro- 
vides that a married woman may efiect a policy 
of insurance upon her own life, or the life of her 
husband, for her separate use, and, if it be expressed 
on the face of the policy to be so effected, it will 
enure accordingly. The Act declares that the con- 
tract in such policy shall be as valid as if made 
with an unmarried woman. These enactments are 
of great public benefit, and ought to cause a wide 
extension of the practice of Life Insurance. 

Among other facilities now offered to assurers, 
but entirely unknown in the infancy of Life Assur- 
ance, are various easy modes of payment. 

(1.) .A person contemplating the assurance of 
his hfe may agree to pay four-fifths of the premium 
only, suspending the remaining one-fifth. This fifth 
is paid in annually on his account by the society, 
and charged as a debt accumulating at compound 
interest, due from the party assured to the society. 
This debt may at any time be paid off by the 
assured at his option, and he will then begin to pay 
the whole, instead of four-fifths of the annual pre- 
mium, whereby his poUcy will become free. The 
more usual plan is for the assured to " trade upon 
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the bonus ;" that is to say, he leaves the society to 
go on advancing the remaining one-fifth until it can 
repay itself the principal sum advanced, and interest 
thereupon, out of the quinquennial or other bonus. 

(2.) A person having paid five annual premiums 
in some offices, may suspend the payment of half 
the premium during ten years. 

(3.) A person having paid ten annual premiums, 
may suspend the payment of the whole of the pre 
miums for ten years. 

These arrangements are made to meet the case of 
fathers of families who may wish to suspend in part 
or in whole the premiums upon their policies during 
the period when the expenses of the education of 
their children become most onerous. 

Another class of insurances are educational 
endowments, ax^cording to which a man, by paying 
a small sum annually, may secure to a stated child 
during his school life, or some part of it, an annuity 
contingent upon the child surviving the parent. 
The premiums would be small compared with the 
benefit, as the risk would not be considerable, seeing 
that it only contemplated annuities during the 
minority of children who might be left orphans. 
Such Educational Annuity endowments must grow 
in favour as the advantages of assurance • are more 
generally apprehended, though up till now little dis- 
position has been shown to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for effecting them offered by any Company. 
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Amongst other forms of insurance are those which 
combine to injure against accidents as well as death. 
A policy-holder, for example, may be disabled by 
accident for his ordinary duties, and may be unable 
to continue paying his premiums. By securing 
weekly payments in compensation during the period 
of his disabiUty, he may, however, prevent the lapse 
of his policy, and although cases of this kind are 
only likely to arise in the humbler class of policies, a 
great deal of suffering and loss may be thus averted. 
It is gratifying therefore to know that this branch 
of business latterly has shown signs of life, and is 
extending with some rapidity. 

The great future of Life Assurance, however, as 
it seems to us, is to be looked for in connection 
with what is called Industrial Assurances. We are 
happy to know that this branch is growing to large 
proportions. Readers wiU find in the following 
pages the history of the Company which has spe- 
dally identified itself with this class of business, 
and will be able to estimate, from what has been 
done in the past, the great work that yet remains 
to be overtaken. Up till a comparatively recent 
period, Life Assurance was confined to the upper 
and middle classes in England. By the Industrial 
system of assurance which some oflSces adopted, a 
great revolution has been wi'ought among the 
working classes, who are learning the virtues of 
pro^dence and prudence. Unfortunately, English 
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workmen, as a rule, do not dream of laying aside 
any portion of their earnings. In this respect they 
contrast with the workmen of many continental 
countries, and more especially with those of France, 
who hoard their little savings until they are able to 
become Rentiers ^ and are proud of advancing their 
little capital for the benefit of the State. When all 
workmen have learned to follow this example, there 
are almost no Hmits to which Industrial, Assurance 
may be carried. At present the system can only 
be worked out through multitudinous agents in the 
large towns and the manufacturing districts, who go 
amongst the labouring population personally, per- 
suade them of the advantages of assuring their 
lives, and wait upon them at short intervals for the 
premiums. The attempt to popularize Life Assur- 
ance among the working classes by issuing Post- 
office policies — though framed so as to give every 
facility to intending holders—has not proved a 
success. The Company which has mainly developed 
this kind of business has proceeded in a manner 
much better fitted to secure favourable results. 
The agents it employs go amongst the policy- 
holders, who are chiefly mechanics, workmen, 
operatives, &c., collect their premiums at stated 
periods, and give the receipts. The Post-office 
officials await the coming of the would-be assurer, 
instead of waiting upon him, and there is no inter- 
course between them such as is secured by me^os ot 
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the messengers and agents. Of course, the expense 
of the latter system is much greater than that of or- 
dinary Insurance. Frequent collection and the em- 
ployment, for the purpose, of an army of agents and 
messengers, require that larger premiums should be 
paid ; but the advantages of paying in small instal- 
ments, and of having them sent for, more than 
counterbalance this extra cost. The messengers, it 
has been pointed out, serve. as living links to unite 
the Company and its poHcy holders. They go 
amongst the working population, are familiar with 
their habits and wants, sympathize with them in 
their troubles, and exercise salutary supervision over 
them. This is not the ideal of what English work- 
ing class providence ought to be ; but, with the 
habits which our working men have, we do not 
think any other system would have the desired 
effect ; they require not only to be taught the virtue , 
of thrift, but to be protected against their own ex- 
travagant propensities. Personal comnmnication be- 
comes the means of bringing to bear upon them in- 
fluences and motives that counteract the power of 
other associations. It may be that the general diffu- 
sion of education will do away with the necessity for 
this system of importunity ; but for the present it 
cannot be dispensed with, and we heartily wish suc- 
cess to the Company which has taken the lead in 
propagating Industrial Assurance by the only means 
that can be trusted to be efficacious. 
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Annual payments are naturally preferred by the 
great Life Offices, as saving trouble ; and the vast 
majority of existing Life Assurances, in the offices 
described in the Handbook, are kept up on this 
system. But people of moderate and precarious 
incomes alone know the heavy load of anxiety which 
recurs every year as the annual payment of pre- 
miums comes round. Most middle-class people would 
prefer to pay a little more if they could pay quar- 
terly, or, still better, monthly or fortnightly. This 
may be tried by a simple test. Perhaps there is 
hardly a person above the rank of a working man 
who would not assure his life for another £100 or 
£200 if he saw every week at his office the collec- 
tor, to whom he could hand over the shilling pre- 
mium which would assure the man of thirty the sum 
of £100, or the florin which would bring his family 
. £200 at his death. When, however, he is asked to 
add £2 6s. 4d. to his yearly premiums for another 
£100, or £4 12s. 8d. to secure £200, he says 
his annual payments are already onerous enough, 
and he would rather not add to them. No doubt 
he must pay for the increased trouble. The work- 
ing man, who takes out a small policy in an Indus- 
trial Life office, is quite aware that he pays more 
than if he took a lump sum to the office every year ; 
but under the one system he here and there insures 
his Ufe, while under the other he certainly would 
not and does not. 
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It was announced some time ago that the Direc- 
tors of a great London Bank determined that all the 
clerks should assure their lives in the sum of at least 
£200. This is a most beneficent act of paternal 
despotism, for which the Directors will receive, in 
the time to come, the blessings of many widows and 
orphans. The example ought to become general. 
The principle of weekly or monthly payments 
towards Life Assurance policies has already been 
adopted in the Post-Office, and by some of the Kail- 
way Companies. The Great Western, Midland, 
Great Northern, and Great Eastern Railways, the 
Railway Benevolent Society, the Southampton 
Dock Company, and other public and private bodies 
allow the same system to be carried out, to the 
mutual advantage of the Life Office and the 
Assured. 

The plan is capable of indefinite expansion. The 
best thing would be to make Life Assurance com- 
pulsory in large establishments, where a life policy 
of a certain minimum amount has not been already 
taken out. The next best thing would be for the 
Directors of every bank, and the partners in every 
large warehouse and mercantile office in the City, 
to give notice that the cashier would be authorized, 
when requested, to deduct, weekly or monthly, as 
the case might be, the Life Assurance payment of 
any employe^ and hand it over to the Life Office* 
Life Assurance in the City might then become all 
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but universal, and the cause of thrift would receive 
an incalculable impetus. When a beginning has 
once been made saving becomes easier; and the 
young clerk, or warehouseman, who has assured his 
life for £200 is in a fair way for putting by small 
sums, the interest of which may ere long pay the 
annual premium without drawing upon his salary. 
It is an excellent rule to put by in a savings bant, 
or other secure investment, the exact sum paid to 
a Life Office. A man has then secured two capital 
sums, one payable to his family on his death, and 
the other available for sickness or other family 
emergencies during his l^fe. 

The great objection to frequent periodical pay- 
ments is the extra expense required to cover the 
cost of collection and separate entries, or what is 
technically called the. "loading;" and, in the case 
of working men's " Industrial Assurances, " this is 
no doubt a serious matter. This might be met to 
some extent by extensive employers — whether of 
clerks in London joint-stock banks, City warehouses 
and great mercantile offices, or of workmen in mills, 
factories, and other large establishments — allowing 
the premiums to be deducted from wages, as is 
already done by the Railway and other Companies 
which recognize the Provident Clerks' Institution. 
We do not see our way to the immediate disposses- 
sion of the messengers and agents whose services 
we have shown to be essential ; but we look for a 
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gradual extension of both plans until the working 
classes cease to be in need of "tutors and gover- 
nors/' and, fully realizing the advantages of Life 
Assurance, shall become zealous agents themselves 
in promoting the practice among their fellows. 

The " loading " on a working man's weekly pre- 
miums for his Burial Club or his Industrial Life 
Assurance is not the only fine inflicted upon un- 
thriftiness, improvidence, and domestic mismanage- 
ment. Everything a poor man buys is "loaded" 
in price, because he purchases in small quantities. 
When he sends to the grocer for an ounce of tea, or 
an ounce of butter, or half a pound of sugar, he pays 
much more than if he went into the market with 
money in hand and bought larger quantities. So 
of his rent, beer, coals, butcher's meat, and vege- 
tables. It could hardly be expected that his Life 
Assurance should be an exception to the rule. The 
late Mr. Edward Denison, M.P., who lived among 
the population of the East End, declared that if the 
habit of saving were of common occurrence, the 
destitution and disease of London " would be kept 
within quite manageable limits. " But it would 
take " two generations," he thought, to eflfect this 
change. As another example of " loading, " if it 
were worth while to pursue the subject into the 
region of politics and finance, might be mentioned 
the plan of raising taxes by indirect taxation. The 
direct taxes cost much less to collect ; but Govern- 
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ments would be upset, and the framework of society 
would fall to pieces, if the duties on tea, alcoholic 
liquors, tobacco, etc., were repealed, and if our enor- 
mous revenue were raised by direct taxation instead. 
Thus our taxes are " loaded " because we prefer to 
pay them daily and insensibly. The best friends of 
the lower * classess, leaving " higher things " apart, 
are those who teach them how to obtain the largest 
share of present comfort and future security with 
the least possible "loading." 

After what has been said, it is unnecessary for us 
to insist upon the moral which must be obvious to 
every reader. Life is uncertain ; nearly every man 
has relatives and others more or less dependent upon 
him, who, if he were suddenly called away, would 
be left destitute in whole or in part. Through 
the beneficent institution of Life Assurance, every 
man in ordinarily good health may guard against 
these dangers at a comparatively small because a 
periodical sacrifice. Life Assurance is a system of 
Communism, under which the combined premiums 
of a number of persons provide for those whose lives 
are cut short prematurely. 

The advice of the late Charles Dickens should 
always be remembered : — 

** Be assured. Whether you are thinkiDg of the safety of your 
life by land, or by railway, or by sea, or of the unbroken condition 
of your arms and legs, or of the maintenance of general health, or 
of comfort and competence in your old age, or of the interests of 
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"wife and children when you may be no more, or for a provision for 
your boy when he reaches the apprenticing age, or of the happy 
marriagd and the wedding portion of your little Mary Anne, one 
day to be, yoa hope, a blashing bride, now a tiny prattling fairy of 
two or three years — never mind the sabject matter— 

Be Assubed!*' 

We have from time to time, in London, confer- 
ences on poor laws, prison discipline, charity organ 
ization, and other subjects of a social and benevo- 
lent character. Has not the time come for a con- 
ference of the friends and supporters of Life Insur- 
ance ? It has been well observed that "not only 
are the numbers of the population at large yearly 
increasing, but the materials for Assurance are 
themselves gradually changing, and will do so as 
long as the world lasts. For each year new lives 
are born, new lives come of age, new lives have 
commercial transactions, or marry, and require 
Policies of Assurance." The justification of a Life 
Insurance Conference would be (1) the neglect of 
Life Insurance by nineteen out of twenty of the 
classes to whom it would bring priceless benefits ; 
and (2) the flood of light thrown on the subject by 
the modern system of Industrial Insurances, carried 
on through the agency of societies and institutions 
appealing exclusively to the working classes. A 
few years ago Mr. Arthur Scratchley, an eminent 
and far-seeing actuary, wrote : — 
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^* That altogether scarcely a quarter of a million of persons should 
have been assured in the United Kingdom — when the population is 
at the present time near 80,000,000, and is increasing at the rate of 
more than 250,000 lives a year — ^is conclusive evidence, either that 
the public do not yet fully understand the advantages arising £rom 
the assurance system, or that the majority of existing companies, 
from the manner in which they conduct their business, do not meet the 
practical requirements of the people," 

The extension of Life Insurance in the United 
States and Germany has been far more striking 
than in Great Britain, and Germans and Americans 
would, it might be hoped, attend such a conference, 
and contribute yaluable information. The opera- 
tions of Life Insurance Societies in Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand, would be equally inter- 
esting to the English public. Above all, philan- 
thropists and benevolent employers, who are watch- 
ing the system of weekly collections and weekly 
payments in connection with Industrial Assurances, 
could give us the result of their observation and 
experience, and tell us whether Life Assurance in 
England can be made universal in any other way. 
Employers of labour may point out how, in great 
manufacturing establishments, "loading" may be 
reduced to a minimum; and lessons of thrift and 
prudence, in regard to the yearly prepayment of 
premiums, would be learned on every hand. Mr. 
Scratchley gave it as his deliberate opinion, many 
years ago, that our Insurance Companies have too 
much restricted their eflfbrts " to making an impres- 
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sion upon the minds of the middle and higher 
classes^ and even there they have only partially 
succeeded in their object." He also said, with equal 
emphasis, that our existing Life Offices " have failed 
to a considerable extent in their mission/' and that 
^'hundreds only have been assisted where tens of 
thousands have suffered." 

The passing of the Friendly Societies Act has pro 
vided a favourable opportunity for discussing Life 
Insurance in its newest phase and in its popular 
aspect. The hard working mechanic and small coim- 
try tradesman are beginning to see that Life Assur- 
rance affords them incalculable benefits within the 
reach of their narrow resources, and our London Life 
Office managers and skilled actuaries could not be 
more usefully employed than in guiding and aiding 
the new movement by words of counsel, sympathy, 
and warning. Such a conference would give an 
immense stimulus to Life Insurance throughout the 
country among all classes, and would probably do 
much towards removing from our societies the heavy 
reproach that they do not at present "meet the 
practical requirements of the people." 




EARLY LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY. 

Life Assurance had its beginning in this country, 
and the honour of the earliest attempts to carry it 
into practice belongs to the ancient guilds of the 
City of London. The guild, or " mystery, " of the 
Mercers established the first known Life Assurance 
office, upon calculations based on the labours of 
another City Company, at present extinct, that of 
the Parish Clerks. This Company collected from 
about the year 1582, with painstaking care, weekly 
accounts of all the baptisms and burials within the 
City limits, and placed them in their Hall, in Wood 
Street, Cheapside, for the use of any member de- 
sirous of inspecting them. Ten years later, the 
Parish Clerks went a great step further in the 
notable work they had undertaken, by publishing 
these accounts. On the 21st of December, 1592, 
the guild issued the first of the weekly series of 
their accounts, which soon became famous under 
the name of *' Bills of Mortality." The bills were 
the first stone laid of the future edifice of Life 
Assurance. 
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The "Bills of Mortality," printed from and 
after the year 1625, were in great request by 
the citizens, and found many intelligent readers 
and students, who from them derived a clearer 
understanding than had before existed of the 
regular tidal wave of human life and death. 
Among the students of the " Mortality Bills," 
there were two whose examinations of them led 
to notable results : the first, Mr. John Graunt, a 
haberdasher of Birchin Lane, and member of the 
Common Council of the City ; and the second, the 
Rev. Dr. William Assheton, incumbent of the old 
City church of St. Antholin. The worthy haber- 
dasher of Birchin Lane, a remarkable man in 
several respects, pubUshed, in the year 1661, a 
small quarto volume, entitled " Natural and Politi- 
cal Observations upon the Bills of Mortality," in 
which are to be found the first attempts to trace the 
statistical laws of births and deaths, or, indeed 
in which there is shown a desire to admit the 
existence of such laws. There occurs the pregnant 
remark in Mr. Graunt's "Observations," that, as 
far as he had figures to calculate upon, there had 
been in one year "seventy bom to fifty-eight 
buried." It was much to get at this knowledge, 
even if only approximate, and unverified on a large 
scale, and thoughtful men could not but be struck 
by its publication. The fact, thus brought before 
the world by Mr. John Graunt, greatly impressed, 
among others, the Rev. Dr. Assheton, and he built 
upon it a remarkable scheme — nothing less than the 
formation of a Life Assurance Institute. The idea. 
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at first vague, but taking shape gradually the more 
he pondered over it, took hold of the incumbent of 
St. Antholin, that if a sufficiently large number of 
men could be got together to pay a given annual 
subscription, the family of each might, at the death 
of any one, receive a fixed capital sum, quite inde- 
pendent of the length of time during which the 
subscriptions had been paid. Being firmly per- 
suaded of the existence of unvarying laws of life as 
of death, under which a number of men will only 
die within a certain time, although a single indi- 
vidual life may end at any moment, the Rev. Dr. 
Assheton energetically pushed forward his Life 
Assurance plan, submitting it in turn to the most 
influential men in the City. He first laid it before 
the Corporation of the Clergy, who gave it very 
careful consideration, but in the end refused to lend 
any assistance in carrying out a scheme that seemed 
to them startling in its novelty. The next step of 
the incumbent of St. Antholin was to address the 
Directors of the Bank of England ; but the latter 
were still less willing than the clergy of the City 
to take up with possibly dangerous innovations, and 
at once peremptorily dismissed Dr. Assheton's pro- 
posals. Having made several other unsuccessful 
attempts, he at last went to the first of the City 
Companies, the " Mystery of the Mercers." Almost 
unexpectedly, the great guild at once signified 
their approval of the scheme ; and at a general court, 
held on the 4th of October, 1699, it was decided to 
establish a Life Assurance and Annuity Association, 
on the basis of the plans submitted by the incum- 
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bent of St. Antholin. The date marks the estab- 
lishment of the first Life Assurance Company. 

The Assurance Company of the Mercers, aftet 
existing for forty-six years, broke down deeply iH 
debt, having proved a complete failure, riotwith- 
standinor the vast resources at the command of thfe' 
great City guild. The cause of the failure t^as 
simply the want of proper materials for measuring 
Insurance risks. Dr. Assheton had calculated hi^ 
premiums far too low, and making, besides, scarcely 
any distinction as regards ages, and the statt^ 
of the health of those admitted, it was impos- 
sible that his institution could be kept solvent fof 
any length of time. The net result of the pre- 
mature attempt in Life Assurance of the Mercers 
was concisely put forward in a petition made by 
them to Parliament, in which they asked for Go- 
vernment assistance. It was stated, in the petitiott 
of the Mercers, ''That in Michaelmas, 1745, they 
found themselves indebted in £100,000 and 
upwards ; that the annuities they were then liable 
to pay amounted to £7,620 per annum, and 
that the subscribers for annuities in expectancy 
amounted to £10,000 a year more ; while, to answer 
these claims, the whole of their income only 
amounted to £4,100 per annum. " Fortunately,* 
Parliament took a generous view of the matter, and 
an Act was passed granting to " The Commonalty 
of the Mystery of the Mercers the sum of £3,000 
per annum towards liquidating their Assurance 
debts, the grant being for a term of thirty-five 
years, recoverable from the duties on coals. Und^ 
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this assistance the great guild, always under excel- 
lent management, soon retrieved its losses, remain- 
ing as rich as ever, after paying in full every man, 
^oman, and child interested in their Assurance 
undertaking. So far all went well; nevertheless, 
it was not to be expected that others should soon 
desire to follow in the steps of the Mercers, and 
more than half a century had to elapse before there 
canie a new Assurance Institute before the world. 
It was in the year 1706 that the Mercers found 
a successor in the Amicable Insurance Society, 
established under a charter of Queen Anne, granted 
to Sir Thomas Allen, and the Bishop of Oxford, 
i^ir Thomas Allen, a diligent student of the '* Bills 
of Mortality," had drawn from them the fact that 
there occurred every year one death among every 
twenty inhabitants of London, and it was on this 
pivot of knowledge that he founded the Amicable 
Society. Notwithstanding that the whole system 
upon which Sir T. Allen's institution was arranged 
was very crude, true mortality statistics being as 
yet unknown, it nevertheless succeeded, though on 
a very small scale only. The Amicable Society 
dragged on • a faint but healthy life for a whole 
century and a half till the year 1866, when it was 
absorbed by the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society, established in 1808. There started in the 
wake of the Amicable, attracted by its success, a 
host of Life Assurance Societies in the early part of 
the eighteenth century ; but all of them, except 
two, perished after a more or less short and inglo- 
rious existence. The only two survivors of the 
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period are the Royal Exchange Assurance Cor- 
poration and the London Assurance Corporation, 
both established in 1720, under a charter of King 
George I. Forty years more had to pass before 
the gradual development of statistics, and a real 
insight into the conditions of life and death made 
the existence of securely-founded officers for the 
assurance of lives possible. 

The Equitable Society, or, as originally styled, 
" The Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives 
' and Survivorships," was established by deed in the 
year 1762, and in 1765 was enrolled in the Court 
of Queen's Bench, under the provisions of the 
law upon companies. When the Equitable was 
founded, a fair knowledge of the laws of life had 
come to prevail, many eminent men having devoted 
themselves to make researches into this formerly 
mystical subject, and the consequence was the exis- 
tence of " Life tables," showing the probabilities 
respectively of the prolongation of life, and of death 
at any given age. Taking advantage of the fullest 
information which the age offered, the founders of 
the Equitable Society revolutionized Life Insur- 
ance by introducing into it, for the first time, a 
scale of premiums graduating according to the age 
of the assured. Simple as this provision now seems, 
and absolutely indispensable to the existence of any 
Assurance Company, it had not been thought of 
by the predecessors of the Equitable ; and to the 
founders of the latter, therefore, was left the ad- 
vantage, together with the responsibility, of build- 
ing up the whole system of Life Assurance on a 
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new and correct basis. The builders did their work 
not only well, but did it to perfection. 

From the date of its establishment 1762 till this 
moment, a period of one hundred and sixteen years, 
the career of the Equitable Society has been one of 
constant and unchequered prosperity. It was one 
of the main objects of the founders of the institution, 
expressed in the earliest prospectuses, to secure the 
benefits of Life Assurance to "great numbers of 
persons in particular situations of life and circum. 
stances of fortune ;" and this object has been so well 
fulfilled that, according to the latest report, the 
Society has, in the long course of its existence, paid 
away upwards of twenty milhons in claims, and over 
and above them, fourteen miUions and a half in 
bonuses, the bonuses being equal, on an average, to 
an addition of about 75 per cent, on the sum origi- 
nally assured. The advantages of the application 
of the Mutual principle in Life Assurance have, 
indeed, never met with more striking illustration 
than in the career of the Equitable Society ; every 
ten years there is a division of profits, and every ten 
years each individual member finds himself, or her- 
self, so much richer by bonus additions, while at the 
same time the society itself gets richer too. The 
last decennial profit division took place in December 
1869, when the clear surplus fund amounted to no 
less than £1,741,019. Of this total the sum of 
^1, 5 5 5,3 5 9, or two thirds, was, in conformity with 
the regulations of the society, appropriated to bonus 
additions, while the remaining third, being £585,680, 
was added to the reserve-funi or the capital of the 
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society — in other words, retained for future distri- 
bution. On the 31st of December, 1878, the total 
invested capital of the Equitable Society amounted 
to the huge fortune of £4,277,070, the whole 
securely invested in mortgages and in the public 
funds, and producing an annual income of over 
j;i75,116. The annual premium income of the 
Equitable Society for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1876, amounted to £150,700, so that the total 
revenue of the ancient and wealthy establishment is 
nearly a third of a million sterling. It is the pride 
and the boast of the Equitable Society that the 
riches it possesses have been earned by the greatest 
economy in working expenses, which do not amount 
to more than 2^ per cent, of the annual income ; 
and to the non-employment of agents, or allowance 
of " commission." It is stated by the Directors that 
" the vast importance of non-payment of ^ conomis- 
sion ' is exemplified by the fact that the enormous 
sum of two millions has thereby been saved to the 
society and divided among the assured." Needless 
to say that gigantic million-saving like this can only 
be that of institutions rooted a 3 firmly as the Equi- 
table Society — a century deep in the ground. 





THE 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 



The London Assurance Corporation, and the 
Royal Exchange Corporation, whose charters were 
granted at the same time by King George the First, 
are the two oldest Life Assurance institutions now 
extant. For reasons stated in the previous chapter, 
however, we have given the place of honour to the 
Equitable as the oldest purely Life ofl&ce, and one 
of the greatest now in existence. The Amicable, 
originally established in 1706 under the title of 
" Society for a Perpetual Assurance," is older than 
any of the three ; and its history, which must be 
told hereafter, forms one of the most interesting 
chapters of Life Assurance. 

The London Assurance and the Royal Exchange 
Companies both arose in the time of the memorable 
South Sea Bubble, and the two Companies had to 
fight hard for a couple of years to obtain their 
charters. The Amicable Society waged a fierce 
battle in defence of its monopoly. The Amicable, 
having reached the age of fourteen years, denounced 
the new competitors as having no claim whatever to 

E 
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public confidence and support. The new Companies 
retorted by subscribing their money and spending 
it freely. The promoters of the London Assurance 
and Royal Exchange knew that the battle was not 
to be fought by hard words alone. 

The charter was ultimately under the following 
circumstances gained. There had been a change 
of Ministry, and the House of Commons had be'en 
prorogued without making provision for the arrears 
in the Civil List. The time was favourable. The 
Imperial Treasury was at a low ebb. The London 
Assurance and Royal Exchange accordingly ap- 
proached the Throne, and humbly asked permis^on 
to oflPer His Majesty a grant, of £600,000 in the 
hope that he would be pleased to affix his signature 
to their charters of incorporatioi^. His Majesty's 
Ministers represented how acceptable the money 
would be, and advised the King to take the money 
and sign the charters. The proceeding was open 
to considerable objection, for it was really selling a 
monopoly. However, Mr. Aislabie, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, presented a Royal Message to 
the House of Commons, from which it will be seen 
that the charter granted a monopoly for Marine and 
Fire Insurance, and said nothing about Life Assur- 
ance : — " His Majesty (read the Royal Message) 
having received several petitions from great numbers 
of the most eminent merchants of the City of London 
humbly praying he would be graciously pleased to 
grant them his letters patent for erecting corpora- 
tions to assure ships and merchandise, and the said 
merchants have offered^to advance and pay a con- 
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siderable sum of money for His Majesty's use in 
case they may obtain letters patent accordingly. 
His Majesty, being of opinion that erecting two 
such corporations, exclusive only of all other corpo- 
rations and societies for assuring of ships and mer- 
chandise under proper restrictions and regulations^ 
may be of great advantage and security to the 
trade and commerce of the kingdom, is willing and 
desirous to be strengthened by the advice and 
assistance of this House in matters of this nature 
and importance. He therefore hoped for their 
ready concurrence to secure and confirm the pri- 
vileges His Majesty shall grant to such corpora- 
tions, and to enable him to discharge the debts of 
his Civil Government without burdening his people 
with any aid or supply." On the motion of Sir 
Hobert Walpole, the " most dutiful Commons " 
waited upon His Majesty with an address of thanks 
" for communicating the appKcation from an Insur- 
ance Company," the same being held " an instance 
of so much condescension as deserved the highest 
return of duty and thankfulness." The charters of 
the London Assurance and the Royal Exchange 
Companies thus obtained the Royal Signature on 
the 22nd of June, 1720. 

The two Companies found that they had promised 
rather more than they could perform. The sum 
they had contracted to pay was, however, only due 
by instalments, and in the intervals of payment 
murmurs were heard from the shareholders that the 
charters did not allow the Companies to carry out the 
business of insurance in aU its branches. When, 
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moreover, the charter was granted, speculative 
inflation was at its height. New Companies started 
up every day under the countenance of the Prince 
of Wales and the nobility. The capital proposed 
to be raised to carry out the different bubbles afloat 
amounted to three hundred millions. But in the 
autumn the reaction set in. South Sea Stock fell 
from £1,000 to £150, and there was a great diffi- 
culty in raising the money promised in return for 
the charters. A new charter was granted, dated 
April 29th, 1721, by which special powers were 
granted to the London Assurance and the Royal 
Exchange to assure lives. At length Sir Robert 
Walpole, thinking that the State had after all made 
rather a hard bargain with the two Companies, 
absolved the shareholders of each association from 
paying such amount of the promised £300,000 as 
had not then reached the Treasury. The share- 
holders thankfully accepted the remission. About 
half the promised amount had been paid, so that, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, the sum paid by 
each corporation for its charter amounted to 
£150,000. 

The bursting of the South Sea Bubble was fatal 
to a host of minor schemes, and no doubt severely 
tried the stability of the two Companies. Their 
general Marine and Fire business was anything but 
extensive for many years, and they did little or 
nothing in Life Assurance. The Royal Exchange 
issued a few policies for a single year to persons 
under forty-five, at the uniform premium of five per 
€ent. The London Assurance, in the absence of 
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properly-constructed tables of mortality, found no 
profit in Life Assurance, and the Directors threw all 
their energy into the development of Marine and 
Fire Insurance. They were burnt out of their own. 
offices in 1748. A terrible fire, which broke out in 
Exchange Alley on the*25th of March, and burnt a 
hundred houses, destroyed the offices of one corpo- 
ration and left the other untouched. The great 
conflagration had the usual effect of giving an im- 
pulse to Fire Insurance business in the metropolis 
and elsewhere ; and the Directors of the London 
Assurance Corporation profited by the event to 
build themselves new and more handsome offices. 
They also established a body of firemen and engines 
for the protection of the houses insured in their 
office. This early fire-brigade had attached to it a 
species of salvage corps, in the form of a body of 
porters, whose duty it was to remove furniture and 
merchandise from houses on fire and to watch and 
take care of the property. These porters materially 
helped to bring insurers against Fire to the Directors 
of the London Assurance. 

The era of Life Assurance had not yet come, but 
when the founders of the Equitable introduced into 
it for the first time a scale of premiums graduated 
according to the age of the assured. Life Assurance 
began to take root in England. The older offices 
were the first to derive advantage from the revolu- 
tion effected by the Equitable. When the Directors 
found their Life business increasing, the question, 
after the lapse of years, arose, how to divide the 
expenses among the Life, Fire, and Marine branches 
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of their business. They found that it was by ho 
means easy to apportion the expenses fairly and 
satisfactorily among the Life policy-holders, and 
they therefore adopted an arrangement under which, 
in consideration of receiving a fixed percentage of 
the gross profits of the Life Assurance business, the 
corporation bears all the expenses of its manage- 
ment. This is an advantage almost peculiar to this 
corporation. The bonus to the assured is, of course, 
hereby increased, in proof of which it may be men- 
tioned that, for the last quinquennial period, the 
cash bonus amounted to more than 25 per cent, of 
the premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

Mr. Charles Ingall was the first actuary of the 
corporation, and was succeeded by Mr. Peter Hardy, 
who, in turn, was followed by Mr. Arthur H. Bailey, 
the present actuary, who, after passing the examina- 
tion of the Institute of Actuaries, was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute. The premiums for the 
year 1878 amounted to £159,279. The income 
derived from interest and dividends on investments 
reached £73,510, and the Life Assurance fund on 
the 31st December stood at £1,668,017. 




THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 

CORPORATION. 

TriE great fire of 1838, which burnt down the 
Royal Exchange, gbnd was seen twenty-four miles 
round London, destroyed many interesting docu- 
ments relating .to the early history of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Corporation. We know, how- 
•ever, from the statutes of the realm, that His 
Majesty George the First, in consideration of the 
sum of £300,000, granted a charter to the Royal 
Exchange Corporation in the year 1720, and we 
have already described the circumstances under 
which this charter was granted in the previous 
'Chapter. We have also, in a former article, advet* 
ted to the fact that this ancient and honourable cor- 
poration, up to a recent period, devoted itself more 
to Eire and Marine than to Life Assurance* Its 
^eat traditions, however, seem to invite its influen- 
tial directory to remember that, more fortunate 
than Alexander, there is still another world for them 
to conquer. Although the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance already occupies a high position among Life 
Assurance Companies, it can offer such undoubted 
security and so many advantages to policy-holdeite. 
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that it has only to " lay itself out " for Life Assur- 
ance business to become even greater in Life than in 
Fire and Marine business. There is hardly a Life 
office in London that seems fully to realize how few 
individuals have as yet embraced the great advan- 
tage to be derived from Life Assurance. A few 
years ago it was ascertained that, out of the many 
English families dependent entirely upon the mere 
life-income of a parent or husband — that, in fact, out 
of upwards of thirty millions of people in the United 
Kingdom — not more than 250,000 persons were 
assured (excepting, of course, the members of mere 
benefit clubs, which mainly provide against sickness). 
Moreover, a large number of the policies effected in 
Assurance Companies are taken out merely as secu- 
rity in mattei^ of business, and not as provisions for 
families. Directors of Life Assurance Societies 
should take these things to heart, and remember the 
beneficent position in which they stand towards a 
family when they have induced the father or the 
husband to provide for its future welfare against the 
uncertainty of his own Kfe. 

It is difficult for an Englishman of Queen Vic- 
toria's time to carry himself back to the reign of the 
first George. The discoveries of one age become 
the common property of the next generation, and 
the truisms of a third. If one of the earliest Direc- 
tors of the Royal Exchange had met the average 
Englishman of his time in front of the Royal Ex- 
change in 1720, he might have said :— " Assure your 
life with us. The advantages I offer you are imme- 
diate, evident, and most important. The moment 
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you have effected your assurance, and completed your 
first payment, however small, you will have secured 
the full object of your wishes. For should you die 
the next moment, your family will be entitled to the 
whole amount assured." How trite this seems to 
us ! How surprising it would have appeared to the 
Englishman living at the early part of the last 
century ! 

The Royal Exchange Corporation usually dates 
from 1720, but it was in fact founded by the leading 
merchants of London in the year 1717, and, was 
incorporated by charters of His Majesty George the 
First, dated June 22nd, 1720, and April 29th, 1721, 
respectively, for granting Sea, Fire, and Life Assur- 
ances. It required no less than three Acts of 
Parliament to give the Royal Exchange Assurance 
a fair start. In 1719, the Directors obtained an 
Act giving them authority for the charter. In 1720 
ihey obtained an Act described as " the Release of 
Certain Payments," and in 1721 another Act, 
recited as "Release from Double Damages." In 
1801, under George III., they obtained an Act to 
insure inland vessels, and the Directors thereupon 
applied themselves with renewed success to the 
business of Marine Assurance. They next came 
before Parliament in the reign of George IV., when 
they obtained an Act, in the year 1825, to enable 
them "to advance money on freehold and other 
properties." Their last appearance in Parliament 
was in the reign of her present Majesty, when, 
in 1854, the Royal Exchange Assurance Corpora- 
tion obtained a Consolidation Act. 
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The Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation is, 
of course, a proprietary company, and as its ordinary 
balance sheet includes Sea, Fire and Life Assurances 
it is somewhat difficult to trace its Life business with 
which we have alone to do. The last balance-sheet 
issued, dated April 30th, 1878, for Sea, Fire, and 
Life Assurance and Annuities, shows that the total 
assets amount to nearly four miUions, £3,959,635. 
Thirty years ago the bonus system was adopted by 
the corporation, and the bonus table on policies of 
that standing may be quoted as an example of care- 
ful and prudent management. Thus, a man aged 
thirty, assuring his life for £1,000, received a bonus 
in 1865 of £331, and a further bonus of £50 in 
1870, making a total addition of £381. A person 
aged fifty-five, assuring his life for the same sum, 
received in 1865 a bonus of £499, and a further 
bonus of £104 in 1870 ; total addition, £603 ; and so 
on. Another bonus table, calculated on the same 
data, shows how gratefully to the assured the 
bonuses are applied towards the further diminution 
and ultimate extinction of premiums. A person 
aged thirty, assuring for £1,000, obtained in 1865 a 
reduction of premium of £12 Os. lOd., and a further 
reduction of £2 17s. 4d. in 1870, making a total 
reduction for the rest of his life of £14 18s. 2d. A 
person aged fifty, who assured for £1,000, obtained 
a reduction of premium of £33 18s. 7d. in 1865, 
and a further reduction of £12 16s. 6d. iti 
1870, whereby the premium was entirely extin- 
^ished. 

Something should be said of the principle adopted 
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by the Royal Exchange Corporation in regard to 
the division of profits. It was adopted, after much 
consideration, by the Board and their actuary, and 
some distinguished writers on Life Assurance have 
since given their adhesion to the principle on which 
it is foimded. Thus the readers of the Rev. J. A. 
Galbraith's standard book of Algebra will find the 
following passage on the subject of "Division of 
Profits" in the chapter on "The Management of 
life Assurance Companies :" — " The premiums 
charged to the public consist of two parts — that 
which provides for the risk and the loading, the 
whole or a portion of which is, at intervals, found 
to be surplus, and accordingly distributable among 
the assured. In respect of the former portion, the 
assured form a community of assurance ; in respect 
to the latter portion a community of profit. The 
only just principle that can be advocated for the 
division of the surplus is, that each of the assured 
should receive in proportion to his contribution to 
the profit fund. This principle governs aU partner- 
ship contracts, whether the contribution to profits 
be property or labour. '' 

EngUshmen may be proud of an office which has 
been in existence for more than a century and a 
half, and the Royal. Exchange Assurance Corpora- 
tion can truly assert that " they afford the guaran- 
tees of a safe constitution under Royal Charter and 
special Acts of Parliament, a large invested capital 
stock, experienced management, and a long reputa- 
tion for just and liberal dealing." 

The Life Assurance fund, according to the report 
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issued to April 30th, 1878, stood at £1,870,684. 
The premiums received for the same period 
amounted to £139,570, while the interest and divi- 
dends, less income tax, amounted to £80,602. 





THE PELICAN LIFE OFFICE. 

It was a pleasant fancy tliat led the promoters of 
a Life office to take for its title the fabulous bird so 
long supposed to nourish her young with her blood. 
The establishment of the Pelican may be cited as a 
proof of the courage of Englishmen, and their con- 
fidence in the future. The year 1797 was the most 
disastrous period of the war with France and Spain. 
England was left singly to contend against her foes. 
The Bank of England stopped payment. A mutiny 
broke out at Spithead, and another at the Nore. 
Ireland was on the verge of rebellion. Yet in this 
year 1797 the Pelican Life Office was established. 
It is the only Life Assurance Society of that year 
which has come down to us, and is indeed the oldest 
Proprietary Life office extant. The Equitable, 
established in 1762, is a Mutual office, and the Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation and Royal Exchange 
Assurance, both established in 1720, combined other 
branches with the business of Life Assurance, and 
were indeed previously founded as Fire or Marine 
Insurance Companies. But the Pelican was estab- 
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lished in 17^7 purely as a Life office, and a Life 
office it remains. Only a very limited capital was 
necessary to establish it ; and this capital, even at 
present, after the lapse of over eighty years, and 
amalgamation with another office, has not increased 
to more than £160,000. Still, as the oldest of the 
Proprietary offices, the Pelican is not undeserving 
of a chapter in the history of Life Assurance. 

The principal founders of the Pelican were the 
sugar-bakers of the metropolis. They were at that 
time a wealthy and powerful City and East-end 
interest, numbering among them many Germans. 
Readers of Thackeray will remember that " Level 
the Widower " inherits the business and fortune oF 
his father, Adolphus Loeffel, Esq., of Whitechapel 
Koad, sugar-baker. The sugar-bakers of German 
extraction and the City merchants with whom they 
allied themselves, undismayed by the gloom which 
overspread the political horizon, associated them- 
selves together to carry out as a proprietary body 
the principles and practice of Life. Assurance. 
Among the City men of influence who took an 
active part in founding the Pelican was the well- 
known Sir William Curtis, the bon vivant and City 
alderman, the friend of the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of York. Sir W. Curtis was Lord Mayor in 
1798, and represented the City in Parliament from 
1790 to 1826. He was an influential Director of 
the Pelican, and rendered the new office essential 
services until his death iu 1829, at which date he 
was father of the Corporation of London. Another 
hardworking director of the Pelican was Mn 
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William Cotton, one of the most active and influen- 
tial men in the City. The Pelican has always been 
intimately connected, by its founders and personnel, 
Andth the Phoenix, established as a Fire Office in 
1782. The list of Directors has always been pretty 
much the same, and substantially it may be said 
that the Pelican and the Phoenix belong to the 
same proprietary, and are managed by the same 
directorate. 

liVhen the first Life Assurance Offices were 
founded, much distrust was felt in the public mind 
respecting the stabihty of an institution which 
undertook an apparent risk so great as to guarantee 
tljLe payment of a large sum to the family of a 
person assured, however soon he might die, in con- 
sideration of a small annual payment to be made 
by him during his life. Mr. Babbage has remarked 
that so little was known of the relative value of 
human life at the time when Life Assurance began 
to be adopted in England — a period not long ante- 
rior to the establishment of the Pelican — that per- 
sons were indiscriminately assured at one common 
rate, without regard either to age or health ; so 
that the young paid for the old, and the strong for 
the infirm — a manifest injustice to the young and 
healthy members. The success of the older societies 
was mainly due to the excess of their premium 
charges. Another important circumstance in favour 
of the Pehcan was the courage which led to its 
establishment in times of great national danger. 
It is generally said that the English funds fell, 
during the mutiny at the Nore, to the lowest point 
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which they were ever known to reach. It can be 
easily imagined that the ftinded property of the 
Pelican, owing to the great advance that subse- 
quently took place in the price of stocks, tended 
towards doubling the value of the capital of the 
society. The Pelican Society's books may bear no 
record of actual purchases of Government stock at 
45, to which figure it was said to have one day 
fallen ; but no inconsiderable quantity was realized 
and invested at a time when Consolidated Stock 
was purchasable for £60, while the price of the 
same amount of stock for many years past has 
exceeded £90. Another source of profit to the 
Pelican, as well as to the Equitable and other 
old oflfices, was the careless abandonment, by the 
holders, of the early policies. When the temporary 
purpose for which the policy was effected was 
answered, the pohcy-holder often discontinued his 
annual payments, and the policy lapsed. Now- 
a-days Assurance Companies liberally purchase 
back policies for which the assured have no longer 
occasion, and this source of profit is at an end. 

The first appearance of the Pelican as an office 
demanding special legislation was in 1807, when it 
obtained an Act enabling it to sue and be sued and 
to enrol annuities. Originally all joint-stock com- 
panies not incorporated by Royal Charter were, in 
the eye of the law, partnerships, however numerous 
the individuals of which they were composed, and 
were governed by the laws incident to partnerships. 
As soon as the Lord Chancellor of that day, in the 
case of " Carlen v. Drury," declared that, accord- 
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ing to the rule of law, the person who takes upon 
himself the management was liable to the whole 
extent of his engagements, the Pelican went to 
Parliament for a special Act enabling; the associa- 
tion to be sued I the name of leir trustees, 
chairman, or secretary. The Act was obtained, 
and therkfter indiyidiial members of the Pelicai; 
were not sued for the engagements of the associa- 
tion or partnership. The accredited officers of the 
association, moreover, now had the funds of the 
association to protect them, while an individual 
member had not been so protected. The Pelican 
miuired an amending Act next Session, and a third 
Act, in 1809, to amend former Acts. 

The Pelican Directors instituted at various periods 
a careful inquiry into the general business of Life 
Assurance, with a view to an extension of its princi- 
ples so as to meet the requirements of the public. 
It is among the traditions of the Pelican that a 
policy became void if the assured travelled from 
Dover to Calais without leave and licence. He 
may now go anywhere in Europe and he may die 
upon the seas in passing, during peace, from any 
part of Europe to any other part of Europe without 
forfeiting his policy. The Pelican also assures upon 
equitable terms the lives of persons resident abroad, 
or about to proceed to foreign chmates. Being a 
Proprietary office the policy-holders are, of course, 
guaranteed against risk and responsibility. In 
addition to an actual fund of over one million ster- * 
ling, every shareholder is responsible for its engage- 
ments. 

p 
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The life Assurance business of the Pelican is 
divided, as is not unusual, into two district branches 
— the participating and non-participating. The 
assured on the non-participating scale are charged 
a low rate of premium, while the assured on the 
participating scale receive septennially four-fifths of 
the net profits realized from this branch of the 
business. At every septennial investigation the 
holder of a policy on the participating scale which 
has been in force for five years is entitled to have 
his share of accrued profit appropriated in either of 
the following ways : By an immediate payment of 
the sum so appropriated, by . an equivalent reduction 
in the future annual premiums, or by a proportionate 
addition to the amount of the policy. The wondrous 
power and value of compound interest are shown in 
the PeUcan as in other Life office bonuses. For 
example, a person aged 30 at entry, who twenty- 
eight years ago assured his life for £1,000 and has 
already received bonus additions in 1847, 1854, and 
1861, now becomes entitled to a further bonus on 
the premiums paid during the past seven years 
amounting in cash to £66 7s. 2d., being upwards 
of 37 per cent, of the premiums paid in that period ; 
or a Airther addition can be made to the sums 
assured, payable at death, of £98, being more than 
55 per cent, of the seven years' premiums. 

It would be somewhat tedious to follow the Peli- 
can through the successive stages of its progress. 
Its premium income during 1870 was £93,040 ; 1871, 
£91,173; 1872, £90,263; 1873, £90,821; 1785, 
£90,559; and 1878, £89,093. According to the 
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report issued the Pelican received in December 31, 
1878, £53,492 interest on investments. It paid on 
commiBsion X3,933 ; and the expenses of manage- 
ment were £7,150. The share capital paid up 
stands at £159,620. The ratio of expanses to pre- 
mium income is 12 "2. The average rate of interest 
is 4'3. It is ninth on the list of 94 Life offices in 
regard to the number of years' premiums in hand 
(137) to meet ita liabilities. 





THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

The success of- the Equitable Society, ascertained 
within a few years after this estabUshment, had the 
usual effect of starting a host of imitators. From 
1762 till the end of the century, the number of pro- 
jected Life Asaurance Companies was over a thou- 
sand, while those actually launched and enjoying an 
existence, sometimes of months, and sometimes, but 
more rarely, of years, comprised upwards of three 
hundred — all but a single one now long gone to rest. 
For a considerable length of time in this latter part 
of the eighteenth century, the zeal in starting new 
Assurance offices, and in participating in the expec- 
ted enormous profits, amoimted to a perfect mania. 
The wildest schemes were not only brought for- 
ward, but found admirers and participators in 
men of high rank and standing, the influence of 
whose names sufficed to bring in a crowd of 
dupes, and to spread ruin far and wide. The im- 
mense majority of new prpjects of the period were 
mere gambling designs, drawn up by rogues, and 
trusting for success to popular credulity, while 
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the small number of honest schemes that came into 
life were mostly wanting in that strict statistical 
basis, which, as had yet to be discovered, must be 
the breath of existence of any Assurance office. 
The Equitable alone had the great good fortune of 
enlisting in its service successively two eminent 
mathematicians. Dr. Price and Mr. Morgan, who 
showed themselves accomplished actuaries, and 
drew up Life Tables which for many years remamed 
models ; but outside the pale of the old society of 
1762 all was confiision, to which men of otherwise 
high education contributed by spreading the most 
absurd notions about the very nature of Life 
Assurance. What added to the confusion was a 
fierce controversy which soon began to rage about 
the presumed necessity of establishing Assurance 
Companies either on the Mutual or the Proprietary 
basis. It was generally assumed that of the two 
systems only one could be right, and the other must 
be absolutely wrong, nobody having sufficient 
knowledge, or, if possessing it, being willing to own 
that there might be something good in either, and 
that, according to proper management and other 
circumstances, both systems had in them the basis 
of achieving the most complete success. The great 
results obtained by the Equitable Society brought 
at the commencement by far the largest number of 
adherents to the Mutual system, and for some 
period nearly all the new Assurance offices that 
came out were on this plan. But as they failed one 
after the other, principally owing to want of actua- 
rial knowledge, a revulsion of feeling set in towards 
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Proprietary establishments. It was encouraged by 
the great political economist, Adam Smith, who, in 
his celebrated "Wealth of Nations," first published 
in 1776, strongly advocated the foundation of Assur- 
ance Companies on the basis of a paid-up capital. 
"The trade of Insurance," Adam Smith wrote, 
"gives great security to the fortunes of private 
people, and by dividing among a great many that 
loss which would ruin an individual, makes it fall 
light and easy upon ^ whole society. In order to 
give this security, however, it is necessary that the 
insurers should have a very large capital." Armed 
with this dictum of the famous philosopher, numer- 
ous projectors of fresh Assurance Companies, all pro- 
claimed to be based on the " very large capital " 
reconamended by Adam Smith, came forward, and 
for another period the Proprietary system was in 
the ascendant. But the new joint-stock companies 
vanished from the scene almost quicker than the 
Mutual institutions, their predecessors, the boasted 
large capital generally proving one of pure imagina- 
tion. A few only of the companies passed the 
boundary dividing the eighteenth from the nine- 
teenth century, these few being possessed of capital^ 
often trifling, but still something more than a phan- 
tom. It was not until the year 1806 that the 
Equitable Society, sole monarch of the field of Life 
Assurance since 1762, met with successors, and with 
three all at once, disputing its monopoly and claim- 
ing a share of it. The famous year 1806, in which 
England girded herself to a life and death fight 
against Napoleonic supremacy, which saw the death 
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of Pitt and Fox, and the public funeral of Nelson, 
also saw the establishment of three life Assurance 
institutions, now in the foremost rank, namely (tak- 
ing the alphabetical order of names,) the London 
Life Association, the Provident Life Office, and the 
Rock Life Assurance Company, 

The foundation of the London Life Association, 
established by deed dated December 1st, 1806, and 
enrolled in the Court of Comnion Pleas at West- 
minster, occurred under quite novel and curious 
circumstances. The failure of all attempts to start 
new Life Assurance Companies of trust and respec- 
tability, either on the Mutual system or on that of 
paid-up capital, had begun seriously to occupy the 
attention of a number of influential men in the 
aty, and, after much communication with others, 
they resolved to risk together a considerable sum of 
money in starting another Mutual Society, not in 
order to derive any pecuniary advantages for them- 
selves, but to benefit the community, by extending 
the advantages of Assurance. The result was the 
birth of the London Life Association. The story of 
it was told simply and concisely by the late Mr. 
Charles Knight, more than forty years ago, in an 
ess9y upon Assurance, which fiist appeared in the 
** British Almanac, " published by the Society for 
the DiflRision of Useful Knowledge. " A company 
of mutual insurers, " Mr. Knight wrote, " must 
certainly be the cheapest way of assuring Ufe, but 
there are two difficulties attending this plan. One, 
the chief, is the want of capital to answer the 
demands of the Society before sufficient funds are 
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formed for profits ; and the other, the most equitable 
mamier of apportioning the surplus money to be 
divided. The projectors of the London Life Associa- 
tion, with a disinterested generosity very rarely to 
be found, subscribed a guarantee capital among 
themselves, until the funds of the society were 
sufficiently large to enable them to withdraw it, 
which they did without deriving any profit or advan- 
tage from the loan, or the responsibiUty. Such con- 
duct is not to be expected often in our money-mak- 
ing, mercantile country. " But the founders of the 
London Life Association did a great deal more than 
risk a certain sum of money in esfeblishing tJie new 
Assurance office. They did not make the under- 
taking, Uke many previous ones that had been 
started, a slavish imitation of the Equitable Society, 
but laid their plans on distinct ideas of their own, 
carefully worked out upon the basis of the most 
approved mortaUty tables and actuarial calculations. 
It had been the leading feature of the Equitable to 
add all accumulated profits to the sum assured, 
which thus grew with the success of the society, 
frequently doubling and trebling, while the pre- 
mimns remained the same from year to year. The 
founders of the London Life Association reversed 
this principle, so far as to leave the sum assured 
always the same, but to reduce the annual 
premium from time to time out of the profits as 
they accumulated. It is probable that the first idea 
of introducing this change arose from the knowledge 
that a great number of persons who had assured 
their Uves in the Equitable and other offices dropped 
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their poKcies after a time, out of inability to pay 
the amount of the premium, which led to the natu- 
ral conclusion that if the annual payments were 
facilitated by a gradual fall in the premiums^ the 
number of individuals throwing up their pohcies 
would greatly decline, if not altogether cease. If 
this was the leading intention, as there can be little 
doubt, of the founders of the London Life Associa- 
tion, it bore fruit far more widely than anticipated, 
by attracting entirely new classes towards Life 
Assurance. There proved to be great numbers of 
persons having no wish whatever to increase the 
amount originally assured by them, which they 
deemed sufficient as a provision for their families ; 
and there were again numbers who liked to fix the 
sum absolutely, and who preferred adding a new 
pohcy to an old one, as their means increased, to 
seeing the first stipulated amount swell in uncertain 
and irregular growth. To both these classes and 
many others, the principles of the London Life 
Association adapted themselves completely, and the 
result was seen in the rapidly established success of 
the society. It was so rapid, indeed, that in the 
year 1825, before the Association had been twenty 
years in existence, it was found necessary to raise 
the previously fixed scale of premiums, in order 
that older members might be sufficiently protected 
in their legitimate interests against new comers. 
The premiums were once more raised five years 
afterwards, in 1830, and once subsequently. So 
high did the fortunes of the London Life Associa- 
tion already stand in 1830, that at this date Mr. 
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Charles Knight thought fit to comment upon them, 
as follows in his already quoted essay upon Assur- 
ances : — " The experience of assurers in this society/* 
he wrote, " has, till now, been most favourable ; 
after five years, they participated in the profits, and 
their premiums have been reduced in some years as 
much as £70 per cent. There is every reason to 
suppose that they may be lessened as much in 
fixture, and then this office wiU certainly be the 
cheapest under examination. While this manner of 
applying the profits is the most equitable and the 
most advantageous to the parties assured, it is an 
inexpressible relief, after using every exertion to 
make the first heavy payments, to be at length freed 
so very materially fi-om the burthen." 

It will be seen from the preceding quotation that 
the division of profits, as applied to a reduction of 
premiums payable by members of the London Life 
Association, took place formerly at the end of five 
years. The rules have now been so far altered that 
the members are not entitled to a reduction of 
premium until after the lapse of seven years firom 
the date of Assurance. The rate of reduction after 
this period is determined every year by a valuation 
of the ajBFairs of the Association, which gives the 
amount of profits. The scale of premiums was 
raised, for the protection of the older members, as 
before stated, in 18.25 and in 1830, and it was again 
raised in 1844. In January, 1856, there was formed 
a " second series " of members, the rate of reduc- 
tion of whose premiums was settled to be always 
10 per cent, less than that appUcable to premiums 
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issued previous to 1656. Only nine years elapsed 
before it was found necessary to form a " third 
series " of members, with rates of reduction of pre- 
miums 15 percent, less than those of the '^ second 
series." These changes became indispensable 
through the constantly growing prosperity of the 
London Life Association, as shown in the fast de- 
creasing scale of premiums. Thus, on policies taken 
out previously to the formation of the second series, 
the redaction amounted to 60 per cent, in 1840 
and 96 in 1877, leaving at the latter date only a 
nominal yearly payment. The reduction on the 
second series amounted to 86 per cent., and that on 
the third series to 71 per cent. Thousands of 
men of the middle classes, to whom, perhaps, under 
declining health, the annual premium on their life 
policy must be a heavy charge, will agree with Mr. 
Charles Knight that such reductions in payment are 
" an inexpressible relief." 

Since its establishment, in 1806, the London Life 
Association has paid to representatives of deceased 
members upwards of six miUions and three-quarters 
sterling ; while the sum assured on policies now in 
force amounts to eight and three-quarter millions. 
The accumulated funds of the Association have 
come to exceed three aad a^uarter miUions sterling, 
a wealth amassed solely by good management and 
wise thrift. Agents, and the payment of " commis- 
sion," are things unknown to the London Life Asso- 
ciation. In a recently-published Blue Book, en- 
titled, " Report by Mr. Malcolm and Mr. Hamilton, 
Assistant Secretaries of the Board of Trade, upon 
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the Accounts and Statements submitted to the Board 
of Trade under the Life Assurance Companies Act, 
1870," there is a tabular Ust of Insurance Companies* 
one column of which gives the proportion of ex- 
penses of management and of "commission" to 
premium income, the percentage ranging from 3*0 to 
the formidable figure 38*9. It is the London Life 
Association that had the honour of standing at the 
top of this list, being certified to disburse less than 
three and a half per cent, of its annual income in 
working expenses. It is a marvellously cheap man- 
agement, almost unequalled in England, and pro- 
bably in the whole world. In a recent report the 
directors stated that the time is probably not far 
distant when the premiums of the first series of 
members may be wholly reduced, and they would 
therefore propose resolutions for the purpose of con- 
tinuing to such members, by way of annuity, the 
same benefits they now enjoy relatively to the mem- 
bers of the other series. The gross income from 
premiums and interest is more &an £450,000. 





THE PEOVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 

The year 1806, which gave birth to the London 
Life Association, produced also the Provident Life 
Office. This office inaugurated a new system of 
Assurance, which subsequently found numerous 
imitators, and is now generally known as the 
"Mixed" plan. It was simply a combination of 
the Proprietary and Mutual systems, offering both 
the security of a paid-up capital and the advantages 
accruing from a distribution of profits, the policy- 
holders dividing the latter with the investors of 
capital, the shareholders. The evident attractions 
oflFered by the " Mixed " system soon brought the 
Provident Life Office into repute, and although 
Life Assurance was still in its infancy, the number 
of insurers was comparatively large even in the first 
ten years, and grew very rapidly after that period. 
At the outset, the division of profits, made on the 
basis of careftil valuations, was arranged to take 
place every seven years, and the three earliest divi- 
Lns proved highly satisfactory to the insured, and 
exhibited strikingly the steady progress of the insti- 
tution. The first division of profits, in 1813, gave 
£13 8s. per cent, on the premiums paid; the 
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Becond, in 1820, gave £26 12s. per cent. ; and the 
third, in 1827, gave £30 10s. Following the system 
of the Equitable Society, of adding the accumu- 
lated profits to the sum insured, the Provident Life 
Office was able before long to make very large 
additions to the figures of its policies, the amount 
of which, in many instances, more than doubled. 
Very early in its career, the Provident obtained, 
besides a large, a high-class connection, the sums 
insured by many of its policy-holders being far 
above the average. Policies of £5,000, increasing 
through bonus additions, often to £10,000, and 
even to £11,000 and upwards, are by no means 
rare, while the highest as well as the lowest ages 
are represented in the office to a singular degree, 
making it apparent that the insured belong chiefly 
to the upper and upper-middle classes of society. 
It appears from a recent report that the office has 
among its poUcy-holders children of five as well as 
men a good way beyond ninety, and has also not a 
few persons insured for sums of more than ten 
thousand poxmds. The claims paid by the Provident 
Life Office since its establishment reach to con- 
siderably above five milUons sterling, whHe the 
bonuses declared in the same period amount to 
more than two miUions sterling. The total invested 
funds at the end of 1878 had reached the sum of 
£2,042,058. The steady progress which the Provi- 
dent Life Office still continues to make, and .which 
has been its characteristic feature from the beg^- 
ning, is shown in the fact that in the year 1871 
the total revenue amounted to £230,640, of which 
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£155,146 was derived from premiums, and £75,494 
from dividends and interest on investments. Thus 
in the short space of four years, the total revenue 
increased to the amount of about £14,000, the 
premium income increasing £7,000 and the invest- 
ments about the same amount. It may be 
stated that the investments of the office 
are placed with a view only to absolute security, 
with entire disregard to the temptation of high 
interest. The great bulk of the investments, ex- 
ceeding a million sterling, is on mortgaged property 
within the United Kingdom, nothing whatever 
standing on mortgages beyond the reach of English 
law. Besides mortgages, the investments are 
chiefly in Colonial and Indian Government Securi- 
ties and house property. The division of profits, 
which formerly took place, as already mentioned, 
every seven years, was more recently altered to be 
made every five years, the first quinquennial divi- 
sion occurring in 1873. It was a change that be- 
came necessary through the rapid growth of the 
business, shown in the following table, which gives 
the amount of capital and the annual income of 
the office at certain periods when there were valua- 
tions and divisions of profits : — 

Year. Amount of Capital. 

1813 . . . £95,986 . 



1827 
1841 
1855 
1869 
1873 



588,086 
1,078,129 
1,370,141 
1,752,215 
1,800,291 



Annual Income. 

£20,442 
88,835 
121,653 
164,442 
228,073 
235,430 
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History Ues in «^e«, it i, «ud, and cerWdy the 
above few figures give, as concisely as they do cor- 
rectly, the sixty-seven years' history of the Provi- 
dent Life Office. 

The termination of the year 1877 completes an- 
other quinquennium, and by the report just issued 
by the directors the results are eminently satisfac- 
tory. A valuation has been made by the actuary 
and secretary to the office at the same rate of in- 
terest as adopted at the last division. The result is 
a surplus profit on the accounts of £436,560. A 
moiety of this sum will be reserved until the next 
investigation, in accordance with the terms of the 
Deed of Constitution, and the remaining half will 
be divided as follows : — ^viz. £209,941 to the policy- 
holders, and £8,339 to the shareholders. The 
Board have appointed, after mature consideration^ 
Mr. S. A. Beaumont to fill the office of Managing 
Director, who now holds a similar position in the 
Institution as his father and grandfather did before 
him. The report of the Directors for the year 1877 
shows that the revenue from premiums, interest, 
and dividends amounted to £270,525. 

In the year 1878 new policies were issued num- 
bering 905 ; assuring £492,340 ; producing pre- 
miums £15,039. The invested ftmds amounted to 
£2,042,058. 




THE ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The last — not least by any means — of the great trio 
of Life Assurance institutions born in 1806, the 
Rock Life Assurance Company, was started on the 
same principles as the Provident Life OflSce, with 
quite equal success. But though adhering strictly 
to the " Mixed " plan, and also to that of distribut- 
ing profits in the shape of bonus additions to the 
amount insured, the Rock has several features of its 
own which give it a distinctive character. One of 
these is that policy-holders may obtain cash during 
their lifetime for the bonus additions made to their 
policy ; and another, that, after a given period from 
the taking out of a policy, all future premiums can 
be extinguished by payment of a single sum to the 
company. An illustration of both features may be 
given in an actual case, the example furnished by 
one of the oldest policy-holders in the Rock, who 
had insured his life for £500, and had paid in pre- 
miums at the end of 1847, when forty years had 
gone by, the sum of £585 7s. 6d. The bonus 
additions during this term of forty years amounted 
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to £741 Is. 8d., being £156 above the sum paid in 
premiums^ and they would have much more than 
doubled the original amount of the policy if payable 
at this period. But the policy-holder did not desire 
the original amount increased, nor did he desire to 
pay any more premiums ; and he therefore made a 
double bargain with the company, selling his bonus 
additions, and compounding for the premiums. He 
received from the company for the redemption the 
«um of £465 2s. 6d., and he paid the company for 
compounding the sum of £88 Os. 6d., thus realizing 
an immediate gain of £377 2s., without prejudice 
to future bonus additions, which went on accruing, 
although there were no more premiums or payments 
of any kind to make. The further bonus additions 
in the end came to amoimt to the sum of £314 3s. 
4d., so that ultimately the £500 policy realized 
£814, the total premiums paid having been no more 
than £585 7s. 6d. In a word, the Rock Life 
Assurance received £208, and returned nearly 
threefold the amount. If a pun is allowable on a 
serious subject^ one may say that there never was 
a less barren rock than the Rock of New Bridge 
Street. 

The division of profits in the Bock takes place at 
septennial periods, the ninth and last occurring in the 
year 1875, when the realized profits of the preceding 
seven years were found to amount to £544,474, of 
which £356,811 was distribut ed among the policy- 
holders. When the eighth division was made an 
original policy of £600 had grown to £1,642 ; 
another of £2,000, to £5,022 ; another of £2,500, 
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to £7,788 ; and another of £5,000, to £14,444. The 
business of the Bock has assumed formidable 
dimensions in recent years, and the present revenue 
of the company surpasses that of many a German 
principality. In the year 1877 the receipts from 
premiums were £144,346. The interest and divi- 
dends from investments in the same year amounted 
to £137,241, bringing the total revenue of the year 
up to £281,588. The policies in existence on the 
31st of December, 1878, were 4,092, assuring 
£4,279,454. The accumulated fund on the 30th of 
December, 1876, invested in mortgages on land and 
other first class securities, amounted to £3,167,109. 
Since its establishment, the Rock has pa^d in claims 
more than £8,000,000 sterling, including therein 
bonus additions of above £2,100,000, and divided 
upwards of four millions sterling in profits — two- 
thirds of the amount going to the policy-holders, 
and one-third only to the shareholders. The ori- 
ginal paid-up share capital of the Rock Company 
was £1,00,000, but it had at the end of 1876 accu- 
mulated to £1,259,834. It will be seen that every- 
thing connected with the Rock is of huge dimen- 
sions, the millions cropping up in all directions. To 
complete the comparison before alluded to between 
the company and a State, it may be mentioned that 
the total revenue of the principality of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, to the Crown of which our Duke of Edin- 
burgh is presumptive heir, amounted in 1873 to 
£142,670, being just about one-half of the income 
of the Rock Life Assurance Company, which was 
£285,466 in the same year. Nothing better illus- 
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trates both the solidity and wealth of the Ex)6k of 
Bridge-street^ and the vast interests that have 
grown up in connection with Life Assurance and 
the affairs of our leading Assurance Companies^ 
The Assurance Fund stands at £1,835,679. 
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THE EAGLE LIFE OFFICE. 

The year 1807, following that notable one which 
gave birth to the London Life Association, the 
Provident, and the Rock, saw the establishment of 
two Insurance Companies, — the West of England 
Fire and Life, and the Eagle. Of these two, the 
first company, which has its head-quarters at 
Exeter, deserves mention, but its business is more 
in Fire than Life Assurance. The more interesting 
is the history of the second oflfepring of 1807, the 
Eagle Insurance Company. The deed of settle- 
ment of the Eagle bears date December 7th, 1807, 
the company being founded upon an authorized 
capital of £2,000,000, in 40,000 shares of £50, of 
which £5 per share was paid up by the original 
subscribers. At the outset, the Company devoted 
itself to Fire as well as Life Assurance, and it seems 
to have been the object of its promoters to cover a^ 
much ground as possible in either direction by the 
double means of getting numerous shareholders, 
and of making them all likewise policy-holders. It 
was provided by the deed of settlement that all 
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holders of ten shares should be entitled to a vote ; 
and that all members should be bound to take at 
least one Fire or Life Policy within four months 
after subscribing for shares. This latter provision, 
now long discarded, had the eflFect of bringing a 
considerable amount of business to the company; 
but, rather unexpectedly, the Fire departinent 
proved not remunerative. More than once the 
company was the victim of bold frauds, and in 1818 
the then chairman, Sir William Rawlins, had to 
defend an action concerning the burning down of a 
building called the Metropolitan Bazaar, which the 
twelve good men and true in the jury box decided 
against him, casting the company in heavy damages. 
Notwithstanding that the Fire business was iSge 
at this time, and continued so, the duty paid by the 
company in 1821 amounting to £15,510, it was 
resolved, four years afterwards, in 1825, by the 
directors to relinquish this department, giving it 
over to au other oflSce, and to make the Eagle solely 
a Life Assurance Company. It was a wise reso- 
lution, as show, by the'^res^t The Life buriBe» 
of the Eagle increased slowly but steadily, and in 
the course of about a score of years had attained 
very respectable dimensions. In the year ending 
June 30th, 1847, the nimiber of policies in force 
had come to be 2,684, insuring £1,827,050, the 
annual premium income being £58,705, and the 
accumulated funds amounting to £493,000. If not 
yet a first class o£Sce as regards extent of business, 
the Eagle has reached a high plaxje among second- 
class Insurance Companies* 
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It was in a leap — or one should say in a swoop 
— ^that the Eaojle rushed from the second into the 
first rank. The upward movement took place in the 
year 1847, when the company did two things that 
proved eminently successful, namely, first, engaged 
the services of a new actuary, in the person of Mr. 
Charles Jellicoe ; and, secondly, effected an amalga- 
mation with the Protector Life Insurance Society, 
founded in 1835. There is an unpleasant sound 
attached now-a-days to the word amalgamation, just 
as there is to many matters in themselves beneficial, 
but which have got into bad odour through corrupt 
use. The downfall, in recent years, of several com- 
panies that had attained great notoriety, but were 
never really sound, is intimately connected in public 
opinion with amalgamation, and perhaps the latter 
had a share in the causes that brought about the 
final inevitable catastrophes. Still, it would be 
absurd to say that amalgamation is always bad in 
Life Assurance — it is not thought so as regards rail- 
ways — as it would be to assert that stimulants 
ought not to be used in medicine because they have 
sometimes produced fatal effects, A striking proof 
of the undeniably good effects that follow amalga- 
mation, honestly and wisely carried out, was fur- 
nished by the absorption of the Protector by the 
Eagle Company. The amalgamation, as already 
stated, took place in 1847, and three years after- 
wards, when reporting the results at the annual 
meeting of the company in 1851, the Chairman 
had the satisfaction of informing the members 
that while the income had more than doubled. 
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the expenditure had been reduced nearly one-half 
in proportion to the earnings. " When the 
proprietors last met," said the Chairman, " they 
were informed that the two last years' business 
was more than double the separate transac- 
tions of the Eagle Company in the two years 
previous to the amalgamation, and the business 
of the present year has progressed in the same 
manner; while, with regard to the expenseis, 
whereas formerly those of the Eagle were about 
8 per cent., and those of the Protector were not far 
from 12 per cent, on the premiums received, the 
rate is now reduced to little more than 5 per cent, 
in consequence of the amalgamation." The result 
thus obtained was so exceedingly encouraging that 
it led the Directors of the Eagle, acting under the 
always sagacious advice of Mr. Charles Jellicoe, 
recognized as one of the ablest of actuaries, to 
entertain further proposals for amalgamation, all 
the easier of accomplishment as they possessed the 
advantage of a, large paid up capital, originally 
destined to provide security mainly for the Fire 
department, but now solely given up to the Life 
business. In 1855 the Eagle absorbed the Mentoi* 
Life Assurance Company; in 1856, the Palladium 
and the London Mutual ; and in 1858, the Albion 
and the Alfred. None of these amalgamations took 
place without the most careful previous inves- 
tigation, and in all cases under consent of every 
one having an interest in the matter, whether 
shareholder or policy-holder. Subsequently to 
1858, several more companies, smaller than those 
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just mentioned, were absorbed by the Eagle, and it 
is stated that the result has been uniformly satis- 
factory, proving in every instance to the advantage 
of both the old and the new members of the fast- 
gi-owing institution. Eminently applicable to the 
Eagle Insurance Company are the weighty words 
of Mr. Cornelius Walford, who, after alluding to 
the losses occasioned by imprudent amalgamations, 
adds — *' But the real essential good of well-regu- 
lated amalgamations is in no way disproved by 
these events. The abuse of the thing cannot enter 
into the argument. Thousands of families would 
at the present moment have been worse than unin- 
sured but for the judicious amalgamation of the 
offices in which they originally insured with more 
prudently-conducted and more powerful offices. " 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of policy-holders in the 
Eagle Company will subscribe to this dictum of the 
learned author of the " Insurance CyclopaBdia." 

I n the early years of its existence the Eagle was 
a purely Proprietary company : but the Directors 
adopted the Mixed system in 1833, and the policy- 
holders received their first bonus in 1840. At this 
time the affiiirs of the company were investigated 
every seven years ; but at the end of the next sep- 
tennial period, in 1847, it was decided that hence- 
forth the investigations should take place every 
five years. It was likewise decided that four-fifths 
or 80 per cent, of the total profits should be giveu 
to policy-holders on the participating scale, the 
allotments falling due, in every case, at the end of 
the first five years. It is at the option of policy- 
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holders to receive the quinqueanial bonuses either 
in cash, or in augmentation of the sum assured, or, 
finally, in reduction of future premiums, thus leaving 
amplest choice to all. 

The following tabular statement contains the 
main results of the five quinquennial investigations 
of the aflPairs of the Eagle, showing at a glance the 
progress of the company in the course of twenty 
years : — 



Years 




Policies in 


Total 


Total 


ending 


Total 


force. 


Amount of 


Insurance 


June 30. 


Income. 


Number, 


Insurance. 


Fund. 


1847 •• 


•.£"7.259 


.... 2,684 ' • 


..£1,827,050 


•••• £493.000 


1852 . . 


.. 127,716 


.... 3,914 ., 


.. 2,723,512 


.... 738,884 


1857 .. 


.. 217,453 


.... 6,537 •• 


.. 4.858,277 


.... 1,118,700 


1862 . . 


. • 393.536 


.... 16,257 . . 


.- 9,639,221 


.... 1,730,000 


1867 . . 


. . 520,885 


.... 20,978 . . 


.. 13.015.705 


.... 2,738,661 



On the 30th June, 1872, the Insurance fund of 
the Eagle had increased to £2,937,599, and the 
last annual return, to the 31st December, 1878, 
showed its increase to £3,066,213, the assets at the 
same date amounting to £3,119,993. The surplus 
distributed at each of the quinquennial investigation 
periods rose from £60,670 in 1847 to £184,654 in 
1872. During the same period the total claims 
paid to policy-holders in the Eagle amounted to 
£4,745,988. The Eagle issues policies up to 
£12,000, and the upper classes of English society 
are largely represented among the insured, which 
accounts for the head-quarters of the company 
being in Pall Mall, on a site formerly belonging to 
the famous Nell Gwynne. 

It has been the good fortune of the Eagle 
Insurance Company to secure the services of distin- 
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gaished actuaries for more than a quarter of a 
century. On the retirement of Mr. Charles Jellicoe, 
to whom in great part the modem prosperity of the 
company is due, and who now occupies the place of 
Deputy Chairman, a worthy successor was obtained 
in Mr. George Humphreys, M. A., the author of a 
paper, recently made public, entitled, " On the 
Practice of the Eagle Company with regard to the 
Assurance of Lives classed as Unsound, and on 
the Rate of Mortality prevailing among such 
Lives." 





THE ATLAS LIFE OFFICE. 



The year 1808 gave birth to half a score of Life 
Assurance Companies, but of the whole number 
only two are now surviving — the Norwich Union 
Society and the Atlas Company. The Atlas 
Assurance Company, nominally founded in 1808, 
dates in reality back to the year 1807. A number 
of wealthy City merchants originated the scheme of 
the institution, and at a meeting held at WilFs 
Coffee-house, Cornhill, on the 19 th December, 
1807, it was finally decided to launch the under- 
taking. A subscription was opened on the spot, 
and it was settled that the capital of the Atlas 
Assurance Company, "for Assurances on Lives and 
on Survivorships, and against Fire," should be two 
millions, in 40,000 shares of £50. It was thought 
afterwards that the proposed capital was too large ; 
and, at another meeting of the subscribers, on the 
27th April, 1808, it was resolved that the total 
should be fixed at £1,200,000, in 24,000 shares of 
£50, of which £5 per share was to be paid up. 
The whole of this capital was subscribed in a few 
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days^ and the company established itself forthwith 
In temporary offices situated in Bush Lane^ from 
which it removed afterwards for a little while to 
Coleman Street, and from thence to its present 
palatial edifice, No. 92, Cheapside, one of the 
earliest buildings in the City erected specially for 
an Assurance Company. Possessed of an unusually 
large capital, the management of the company was 
laid out at first on a somewhat grand scale, being 
composed of eighteen Directors, each qualified by 
sixty shares, with a Chairman bearing the title of 
"president," at their head. It was soon found 
more convenient to have fewer Directors, and the 
number was reduced to a dozen in 1812 ; but the 
title of " President " — which flew from Cheapside 
westward over the Atlantic — ^was retained for just a 
quarter of a century longer, till 1837. The deed of 
settlement of the Atlas Company was drawn up by 
Mr, Edward Sugden, then a rising lawyer, destined 
to rise into fame as Lord St. Leonards, and to pro- 
long his life through three generations of men. It 
was provided in the deed that a '* general court " 
of proprietors, consisting of not less than thirty 
members, should be held once every year, to elect 
the Directors, declare a dividend, etc. ; but special 
powers were vested besides in an "extraordinary 
general court," liable to be called on the requisition 
of twenty -four proprietors, each of them having 
held ten shares for at least twelve months pre- 
viously. The "extraordinary general court," if 
composed of not less* than fifty proprietors duly 
qualified, had the power of increasing the capital, 
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altering the rules of the company, and removing 
directors and auditors. The feature thus intro- 
duced into the Atlas was very important, as tendingr 
to vest the management of the company more or 
less completely in the greater shareholders, instead 
of, as in other establishments, in a mere clique of 
directors. The existing harmony between share- 
holders and directors of the Atlas was manifested 
at the outset by a resolution of the board, passed 
in May, 1808, "that no salary be taken by the 
directors and auditors of the company until after a 
dividend shall have been paid to the proprietors." 

For the first twenty years of the company's 
existence, the managers of the Atlas devoted their 
attention more to Fire than to Life Assurance, the 
very large capital of the institution enabling them 
to do so with full justice to a vast body of insurers, 
spread over the three portions of the United King- 
dom. The business of the Fire department grew 
so rapidly that in 1811, the third year, the Insur- 
ance duty paid amounted already to £9,312, being 
more than that of any other company. To extend 
their work, the Directors opened branch offices, 
with committees of local residents, at Manchester 
and other towns of England, as well as at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and at Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
and Limerick. In 1825, the further grant of annui- 
ties was relinquished by the Atlas, on the ground, 
as stated in a circular to the agents of the company, 
that " the terms offered bv the Government are 
more favourable for the public than any Assurance 
office can afibrd to give, these favourable terms, it is 
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understood, forming part of the plan of the Govern- 
ment for reducing the National Debt by converting 
annuities in perpetuity, into terminable Life annui- 
ties." But while giving up this part of their busi- 
ness, the Directors strove all the more to extend the 
field of their exertions in Life Assurance ; and they 
were fortunate enough to get the aid of a thoroughly 
efficient and active chief officer in Mr. Charles 
Ansell, recognized for more than half a century as 
one of the most eminent of actuaries. Mr. Ansell, 
who entered the office as a junior in 1808, being 
then only fourteen years of age, was appointed 
actuary of the company in 1823, and from that date 
till 1864, when he resigned his more active duties to 
become the consulting actuary, he conducted the 
affairs of the company relating to the Life branch 
with as much zeal as ability. 

At its origin a strictly Proprietary Company, the 
Atlas adopted the Mixed principle in Life Assur- 
ance eight years after starting, in 1816. At this 
date, the annual income from Life premiums was 
about £22,000, and the accumulated Life fund 
amounted to £69,349. The first allotment of bon- 
uses on Life policies, then called "surplus pre- 
miums," took place at the end of 1823, and after- 
wards every seven years, until 1849, when the 
septennial gave way to quinquennial valuation and 
declaration of bonuses. It was then settled, in 
1849, under rules and regulations still in force, that 
it should be in the absolute choice of members 
holding participating policies, to take their bonuses 
at the expiration of every five years, either, first, in 
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" addition to the sum assured by the policy ;" 
secondly, " in reducing the future annual premiuna 
during the whole life ;" thirdly, " in making a reduc- 
tion in the annual premium for the term of five 
years only, the reduction ending at the next period 
of valuation ;" and, fourthly and lastly, " in taking 
payment of a sum in present money." The bonus 
to the end of 1869, the offspring of the niath inves- 
tigation of the affairs of the Atlas Company, resulted 
in the declaration of a total bonus amountino: to 
£1,411,447 in actual money, representing, of course, 
a very much larger sum in either of the other three 
forms in which policy-holders may take their share 
of common profits. The policies in force at the end 
of 1869 numbered 6,199, nearly the whole of them 
on the participating scale. It appeal's from the 
official returns issued by the Board of Trade, under 
the Life Assurance Companies Act of 1870, that 
while the revenue of the Life department of the 
Atlas amounted to £163,856 in the year 1871, it 
had risen to £169,264 in 1873, being an increase of 
£5,408. The premium-income in 1878, from Life 
policies, after deducting re-assurances, was £88,332, 
and the income from investments was £67,723 in 
the same year. At the end of 1878, the total Life 
Assurance fund amounted to £1,510,011. The 
office is one of great solidity, and has enjoyed a 
large share of public confidence. 
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THE NOKWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE. 

The Norwich Union is linked with a remote past 
by means of the Amicable, established in 1706 by 
charter of Queen Anne granted to Sir Thomas 
Allen and the Bishop of Oxford, and with the pre- 
sent by its own successful management. After 
having existed nearly 160 years as a Mutual office^ 
an Act of Parliament was obtained in the year 
1866, authorizing the transfer of the Amicable 
Society to the Norwich Union. The story of liife 
Assurance can never be told without beginning with 
the Amicable, and the history of the Amicable can 
never be completed without chronicling its transfer 
to the Norwicl^ Union. The Norwich Union, 
founded in 1808, and one of the three oldest of the 
purely mutual offices, has no need to rely upon 
'extrinsic or adventitious claims, for, during the 
sixty-seven years of its existence, it has issued more 
than 40,000 life policies, and paid upwards of eight 
millions sterling to the representatives of nearly ten 
thousand members. These figures are exclusive of 
the Amicable policies. The accumulated capital of 
both offices amounts to upwards of £2,000,000, the 
whole of which is securely invested in first-class 
securities. Judged by Mr. Gladstone's test, the 
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Norwich Union has twelve years' premiums in hand 
to meet its liabilities ; while the ex-Premier, speak- 
ing roughly, thought that ten years' premiums in 
hand would denote a safe and solid office. 

The Norwich Union Life Office had its origin in 
the Norwich Fire Office, just as the Sun Life grew 
out of the Sun Fire Office. The law of averages 
was sooner ascertained in regard to the number of 
houses burned down than the number of deaths, but 
when the rate of mortality had been once accurately 
observed, a Fire office, with its existing board of 
directors, secretary, clerks, and officers, found itself 
able, by the junction of departments, to conduct a 
Life branch at a lower expenditure than a purely 
Life office. How East Anglia came to set the 
provinces the first example of a provincial Fire 
office is not difficult to understand. It was an 
agricultural district, abounding in large farms and 
rich stackyards. Fires naturally occurred, and it 
was thought that the farmers of Norfolk and the 
adjacent counties would insure with more confidence 
in an office managed by their own county squires 
and leading agriculturists. The Norwich office 
soon earned a name by the liberality and prompti- 
tude with which it settled its Fire Insurance claims, 
and wherever farmers had wheat ricks and farm 
buildings to insure they preferred the Norwich to 
any other Fire office. It has paid about three mil- 
lions for losses by fire, and the total amount of its 
Fire business amounts to £110,000,000. Its busi- 
ness is indeed so prosperous that during the last few 

years the Norwich Union Fire Office, which has 

. 1 
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always been a Proprietary office^ has declared 
dividends of sixty^ix per cent. 1 

When it was determined to engraft a mutual 
Life oflBce upon the old Proprietary Fire office, 
some little confusion of names at first occurred. 
The Fire office was established in 1797, as the 
" Norwich Union Society. " Then came the " Nor- 
wich Union Life, " in 1808. When the " Society " 
was alluded to, it was not always clear whether the 
Fire or Life office was meant. In 1821, the *' Nor- 
wich Union Society " was reorganized, and became 
the " Norwich Union Fire. " The two departments 
had henceforward distinctive titles, and no mistakes 
could be made. In. 1813 the Life and Fire offices 
obtained two Acts of Parliament, enabling each 
office to sue and be sued in the names of its Direc- 
tors. It was not until the year 1868 that the 
Society found it necessary to go to Parliament 
again on the occasion of its incorporation with the 
Amicable. The ^'Amicable and Norwich Union 
Societies' Act " was then obtained. The price given 
was £227 for every £200 insured. It was not a bad 
bargain, as the last valuation showed that the Nor- 
wich Union will be entitled to receive £228 193. 6d, 

It may be that the London business of the Nor- 
wich Union Life Office is comparatively unimpor- 
tant, and that the greater part of the Life policies 
may be taken out in the country. This is undeni- 
ably the case with regard to the Fire business. The 
Norwich Union Life, as a provincial office, has 
always taken a respectable position, and with a 
little more energy infused into its operations it 
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might become a powerful competitor with the older 
offices of the metropolis. The Chairman, at a recent 
meeting, admitted that from its provincial character 
the Norwich Union might have been rather 
** slow, " but he looked to the new secretary to 
infuse a little more " go " into its proceedings. The 
Norwich Union has great advantages in its wide- 
spread agencies. It has sixty agents in Norfolk 
alone, and more than half as many in Suffolk. Its 
agencies, however, are not confined to the eastern 
counties, but are spread over every county in 
England. In Yorkshire alone it has fifty agents, 
besides agents in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, New 
Zealand, etc. It is, therefore, natural in its opera- 
tions, although provincial in its name and title. 
The Life (unlike the Fire) office is a Mutual office, 
having no proprietary to divide the profits with 
the assured. 

A commendable feature of the Norwich Union 
Life Office is its sagacity in striking out new lines 
and adopting improvements for the benefit of its 
assurers. It originated and matured a scheme of 
settlement policies which may be either ants-nuptial 
or post-nuptial. The Directors themselves under- 
take the trusteeship of these settlement policies, and 
thus provision may be made for the wife and chil- 
dren of the Insurer, without the expense of a 
settlement or troubling friends to become trustees. 
Great lawyers have recognized the advantage and 
security of the trusteeship of a stable public insti- 
tution being substituted for the risks of private 
trusteeship ; and schemes for public companies to- 
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fulfil the duties of trusteeship have been drawn up 
and reluctantly abandoned, mainly from the want 
of security in the continuance and vitality of a 
private company. 

To show the practical workings of these settle- 
ment policies, we will suppose that the head of a 
family gives his consent to his daughter's marriage 
on the condition that the intended husband assures 
his life for £1,000. The only way of settling this 
upon the wife is to assign the policy of assurance by 
deed, or otherwise vest it in the trustees, in con- 
sideration of the contemplated marriage. Among 
the upper classes there is usually actual property to 
vest in trustees, and trustees are accordingly 
appointed in every case of marriage settlement. 
The practice is, however, by no means common 
among the middle classes, partly owing to there be- 
ing, as in the case of a life policy, no actual property 
to invest, partly owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
trustees, and partly owing to the expense of the 
necessary legal formalities. 

To meet these difficulties, the Directors of the 
Norwich Union originated their settlement policies. 
The intended husband takes out a policy (say of 
£1,000, and the Directors, in consideration of the 
usual premiums to be paid during the settler's life, 
will upon his death, set apart £1,000 out of the 
Society's assets (together with the accruing 
bonuses), and pay the income to the settler's widow 
during her life, and upon her death divide the prin- 
cipal among their children, either equally or in such 
plher proportion as the settler may direct ; or in 
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default of children^ pay it to his personal represent 
tatives or assigns. Here, then, is a trust obtainable 
at no greater expense than the payment of the pr^ 
miums upon an ordinary life policy. The forma of 
the policies may be varied so as to meet each indi- 
vidual case. They may be in favour of the wife and 
ohildren of the assured, or for the benefit of the wifo 
alone ; or they may be adapted to provide for othev 
persons iu whom im interest may be felt, or toward, 
^hom a duty may be owed. It is not ummportank 
to remark that the expense of probate is entirely 
saved by the settlement policy of the Norwidi 
Union Society. 

The post-nuptial settlement is effected under the 
Married Women's Property Act, 1870, and is not 
peculiar to the Norwich Union, although this So- 
ciety makes special provision for cases in which 
there is an inability to keep up the assurances. 
This Act made an important change in the law in 
favour of the wife and children of the settles 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth statutes have 
been aimed at fraudulent settlements, and the 
Bankruptcy Laws have been specially framed to 
defeat them. "Whenever the question arises whether 
a settlement has been made to defraud creditors, it 
is now decided that the test of fraud is insolvency. 
A settlement will therefore be considered fraudu- 
lent, and consequently void, if the settler was insol- 
i^ent at the time the settlement was made, ot 
became so by the withdrawal and abstraction from 
his estate of the property settled. Under the new 
Act, however, a settlement policy will be upheld, 
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unless it is proved that it was originally effected with 
intent to defraud creditors. Even when it is liable 
to be challenged on the ground that the man's 
eircumstaaces did not justify his effecting a settle- 
9ient, it will not be wholly set aside as an invest- 
ment. Thus^ if a man takes out a settlement policy 
for £5^000, he being then insolvent, and if he dies 
after two or three payments of the premium of (s^y) 
^200, the creditors cannot claim the £5^000, but 
only the amount of the premiums paid under the 
foliey. Thus, if the assured lived three years, and 
pi^d £600 in premiums, the widow would take 
£4,400, and the creditors the balance. 

The system adopted by the Norwich Union is to 
ehfurge the lowest rates consistent with security, and 
to allot the surplus at each division among the 
assurers proportionately to the piemiums paid by 
them from the time of taking out their policies. 
This is essentially a Tontine mode of division. It 
is specially fitted for those persons to whom it is an 
object to pay a low premium in early and middle 
life, and who have such confidence in their owa 
lives as to expect they will live to receive large bonuses 
at advanced ages. Very considerable additions have 
ihns been made to the older policies, which have in 
many instances been nearly doubled in amount. 

This Society, under the authority of the " Nor- 
wich Union life Insurance Society's Act, 1868,*^ 
issued a new series of policies to meet the wishes 
of tl^ose who desired that considerable additions 
should be made at earlier periods than is possible 
upon the Tontine plan. The rates of premiuqi 
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are of course somewhat higher than in the old 
fieries, but some who assure desire bonuses 
almost before they are earned, and the new series 
secures the highest bonuses at the earliest periods 
at which they can be declared with fairness to 
the office and justice to the other assured. These 
bonuses may also be applied towards relieving 
policies from future payment of premiums. 

In the returns made to the Board of Trade the 
Norwich Union Fund is kept distinct from the 
Amicable Fund. No new policies are issued under 
the latter branch. The claims upon the Amicable 
Fund have of late been unusually heavy, having 
fallen upon large policies. This, however, has been 
counterbalanced by the extraordinary ages at which 
the lives fell in. The average age of forty-two 
lives that dropped in 1875 was no less than 76 
years, two of which, including the late Lord St. 
Leonards, had attained their 94th years ; and seven- 
teen, comprising the principal heavy claims, fell 
between 80 and 90 years 1 Whatever the old 
Amicable may have done in the reign of Queen 
Anne, it chose its lives well during the present cen- 
tury. The last valuation of the Amicable (for 
1876) showed a surplus of £23,207 standing to the 
credit of the Norwich Union. The expenses of the 
management are very moderate, and the rate of 
interest of the two offices must be regarded as 
highly satisfactory. 

The report of the Actuary for 1876 showed a 
balance of £138,897 applicable for division on the 
Norwich Union Fund, and, adding £10,000 from 
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the £23,207 mentioned above, the total was 
£14,889. Of this sum one-fifth was reserved 
according to the provisions of the Deed of Settle- 
ment, while the remaining four-fifths were allotted 
among the participating policy-holders. These 
numbered 8,742, and the amount assured was 
£4,609,712. The bonus addition to the old series 
was at the rate of 8^ per cent, upon the whole 
premiums deposited upon existing profit policies 
from their dates of issue, being an advance of 10 
per cent, on the scale of addition of 1871. In con- 
clusion, the Actuary (Mr. C. J. Bunyon, well- 
known as an author of various standard works on 
Fire and Life Insurance) remarks upon the increas- 
ingly strong financial position of the Society, which 
(he says) both justifies and repays the careful policy 
of the last ten years. It contains the promise not 
only of a permanent, but a successful future, and 
entitles the Directors to expect the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the connections of the office in the extension 
of the business. The funds at the end of December. 
1878, amounted to £1,672,187 for the Norwich 
Union and £272,666 for the Amicable. The 
income from premiums to the same date was 
£148,124 Norwich Union and £11,148 Amicable; 
the interest and dividends from investments realized 
£74,203 for the former and £9,290 for the latter. 





THE SUN LIFE OFFICE. 

The early history of Life iDsurance ia intimately 
connected with that of Fire Insurance, although 
insurances against fire and upon lives are in turn of 
much later ori^n than insurance against the perils 
of the sea. The Sun Fire Office was established ia 
the year 1710, and it was not untU it had conducted 
its Fire Insurance business with success for a cea- 
tury that its Directors (called Managers in Uiis 
pfiSce) determined to extend their operations to 
Life Assurance. Accordingly the centenary of th« 
Sun Fire Office was celebrated in the year 1810 
by the establishment of a Life Insurance office, 
administered by the same managers and belonging- 
to the same proprietary as the Fire office. In tho 
words of their prospectus : — " The Sun Fire Office 
Company had enjoyed so large a share of the publie 
confidence and support as to induce an expectation 
that a Life Assurance office, conducted on the same 
system, might obtain an equal share of patronage, 
an expectation which subsequent experience has 
fully realized." 

The Sun Fire Office is the only Life Assurance 
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office projected in the year 1610. There waa» 
indeed, rather a hiU about that time in Life Aflsur- 
anoG) and it waa not until the year 1815, the year 
of the eBtahli&hment of the Scottish Widows' Fund, 
that any Life office was started with sufficient vitality 
to come down to the present day. The Sun Life 
Office was founded at a time when the law relating 
to insurance associations was in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state. The Philanthropic Annuity Society, 
^established in 1806, but now extinct, had deter- 
Huned in 1809 to remove its secretary. He still 
continued, however, to receive subscriptions, and 
the members indicted him. Lord Ellenborough, in 
Ids judgment, said : — " The Society was certainly 
illegal, and therefore to deprive an individual of an 
office cannot be treated as an injury. " The Society 
}iad been founded, like most others at the same 
period, without the authority of a Special Act. 

In the year 1814 the managers of the Sun Office 
went to Parliament and obtained two Acts, one 
(54 Geo. III., c. 8) enabling their Life office to sue 
in the name of their chairman and secretary, 
9^d another enabling the Fire office*^ to sue in the 
name of the treasurer. The Government of the day, 
however, took stringent precautions not to diminish 
the security of the policy- holders^ as a clause was 
inserted in each Act declaring that when a judg- 
inent had been obtained against the chairman or 
^kecretary, execution might notwithstanding be 
issued against any of the shareholders. The latter 
Remained therefore individually as well as collect- 
t^vely liable for all the debts and contracts incurred 
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necessary to keep the lives insured up to the aver- 
age goodness of the bulk of the population/* When 
a bad life is refused by one office, it is offered to 
another, and good judges have doubted whether, if 
the results of the experience of all the offices were 
accurately known, there would be much foundation 
for the belief in the superiority of insured lives. 

The Sun Life Office, having confidence in their 
actuary, adopted in 1820 the fresh tables calculated 
by Mr. Milne, wherein the premiums at different 
periods of life are more accurately proportioned to 
the risks. It was found that, by these tables, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of life, the premiums 
were lower than those required by most other 
offices. Life assurers were naturally drawn to an 
office which, in addition to the security of a large 
capital, issued policies on moderate terms. An 
ample guarantee fund was speedily formed, and the 
public patronage having enabled the managers 
to distribute a satisfactory dividend among the 
shareholders by whose capital the society was 
formed, the managers thought it expedient to apply 
to Parliament, in 1837, for power to enable them 
to make a division of the future profits of the 
Society between the proprietors and the assured. 

As soon as the managers had obtained their Act, 
they resolved to make an equal septennial division 
of profits between the proprietary and the policy- 
holders. They subsequently determined that poli- 
cies effected after Midsummer, 1850, and remaining 
in force at each period of division, should partici- 
pate in four-fifths of the net profits of the Society, 
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in proportion to their contributions towards those 
profits. They afterwards determined that the 
profits accruing from Midsummer, 1857, should be 
distributed quinquennially instead of septennially, 
^and that policies entitled to participate should do 
so at each division of profits after three annual pay- 
ments had been made instead of five payments. 
As such policies effected now entitle the holders to 
participate in four-fifths of the profits, and as the 
premiums required by the Sun Life Office for en- 
suring young lives are lower than those of many 
other old-established offices, the managers submit 
that the Society "offers great inducements to in- 
surers, who are fully protected from all risk by an 
ample guarantee fund, in addition to the accumu- 
lated funds derived from the investments of pre- 
miums.'* The participation by assurers in 80 per 
cent, of the profits, and a bonus every five years, 
cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. 

The business of the Sun Life Office is no doubt 
considerable; yet it can hardly be said that the 
managers of this office go with the times, or dis- 
play the liberality and enterprise which character- 
ized their predecessors when they adopted Mr. 
Milne's revised tables in 1820. With such a staff 
of agents and the leading Fire office business of 
the country in the hands of the managers, the 
Life Assurance transactions of the Sun appear to 
be capable of large and almost indefinite extension, 
whenever the managers, in the interest of the pro- 
prietary, abandon the poUcy of waiting until Life 
business comes to them. 
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The Board of Trade Returns of the revenue 
account of the Sun Life Office for thft year ending 
June 24th, 1878, give the amount of funds at the 
end of the year as £1,882,859, and the premiums 
£130,443. The interest and dividends amounted to 
X78,844. The claims under policies were .€S8,075, 
commissions, X4,675 ; expenses of management, 
£14,0;J6. The balance-sheet in the second schedule 
informs us that the paid-up shareholders' capital 
amounts to £48,000, and that the accumulations 
thereon are no less than £279,365. There is also an 
extra dividend reserve fund of £11,281, and an 
assurance fund of £1,544,213. The assets show that 
the managers have invested £276,035 in mortgages 
on property, and £256,152 in Consols and Indian 
and Colonial Securities. The largest investments 
are, however, in raihvny, etc., debentures, and deben- 
ture stock, £794,167 ; and mortgages on county and 
district rates, £271, f7l. The Assurance Fund 
stands at £1,544,213. 





THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 

There was a lull in the storm of energy that 
brought so many Insurance Offices into existence 
during the three years from 1805 to 1808; but the 
commencement of 1815 saw the rise of one of the 
greatest Mutual Life Assurance offices in existence 
— the Scottish Widows' Fund Life Assurance 
Society. 

As indicated by its name^ the Scottish Widows' 
Fund had its origin in North Britain, its founders 
being a number of gentlemen of influence in Edin- 
burgh, whose object in establishing the Society was 
not to derive any profit or advantage therefrom, but 
to spread the benefits of Life Ajasurance in Scot- 
laud, where it was then comparatively unknown. 
The Scottish Widows' Fund, based on the pro- 
visions of a special Act of Parliament obta^ined by 
the founders, was the fourth Mutual Life office of 
existing ones that put themselves before the pub- 
lic; but it had a far harder struggle for success 
than either of its three predecessors — the Equitable, 
the London Life Association, and the Norwich 
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Union Society. In spite of all the efforts made by 
them, the benevolent founders of the Widows' Fund 
could not get their countrymen to understand that 
it was a wise thing to invest a part of their earnings 
in a life policy, better even than putting it into the 
best of savings banks. For a considerable time the 
business done was very small, the transactions being 
almost entirely confined to Edinburgh and its 
immediate neighbourhood. Durinor the whole of 
the ten years from the commencement of 1815 to 
the end of 1824, the total amount insured was for 
not more than £432,667, a great part of this sum 
standing in policies taken by the founders of the 
Society and their friends. To any other men but 
them the work would have been very discouraging ; 
but they stuck to it with true Scottish energy and 
perseverance, and the result brought ample rewards 
for their pains. Seven years after the date just 
mentioned, in 1832, Sir Francis Walter Drummond, 
of Hawthornden — who from the outset had taken an 
active part in trying to establish the Widows' Fund 
on a secure basis of widely-spread mutual interests 
— had the satisfaction of announcing to his friends, 
at a meeting held in Edinburgh, that the income of 
the society had considerably more than doubled 
within the preceding septennial period. While at 
the end of 1824 the total insurances amounted, as 
already stated, to but £432,667, they had risen to 
£1,042,742 at the end of 1831. The annual 
revenue at this period was approaching £70,000, 
and there was an accumulated fund of upwards of 
£300,000. It was admitted on all hands that the 
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progress of the Society was nothing less than 
wonderful, and great were the congratulations of 
the friends and members listening to Sir Francis 
W. Drummond upon their extraordinary prosperity. 
What would they have said could they have seen 
into the future, and beheld the annual revenue of 
the Widows' Fund rising, in the space of not more 
than forty years, from £70,000 to more than 
£700,000, and the accumulated funds from 
£300,000 to the enormous sum of six millions 
sterling? The prediction of any such wealth, to 
be won at any time, would have been looked upon 
as madness by even the most sanguine of the 
early promoters of the Scottish Widows' Fund. 

The success of the Society during the second 
decennial period of its existence determined the 
Directors, soon after the meeting just mentioned, to 
extend the sphere of their work over the border* 
It was a somewhat bold undertaking, this invasion 
of England, seeing that the Widows' Fund, still 
comparatively small, and quite unknown south of 
the Tweed, would have to enter into competition 
with such old and powerful institutions on the Mu- 
tual principle as the Equitable and London Life 
Association, not to mention equally dominant Pro- 
prietary companies, such as the Provident, Rock, 
Eagle, and Atlas. It had been decided, previous 
to the extension of the business into England, that 
there should be a valuation of the affairs of the 
society, with division of profits every seven years; 
and during the period of the next septennial term, 
ending 1838, it was found that the total amount 
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insured in the Widows' Fund had again more thQ.n 
doubled, rising from £1,042,742 to £2,441,805. 
The doubling process within septennial periods 
could scarcely be expected to continue for any 
length of time, and it ended with 1838 ; but the 
progressive march of the society went on at high 
speed — the next septennial period, to December, 
1845, showing a total of assurances amounting to 
£3,586,767. The commercial panic of the follow- 
ing year affected, as most other assurance com- 
panies, so the Widows' Fund, and the next two 
septennial periods showed a slight falling-off in 
the amount of assurances effected, the total going 
down to £3,460,920 at the end of 1852, and to 
£3,277,518 at the end of 1859. But the next 
seven years brought with them a rise greater than 
any preceding one, the assurances during the period 
swelling by more than two millions, the seven years 
ending 1866 showing a total of £5,461,884. A rige 
still more remarkable took place during the next 
septennial period, the last in the history of the 
society, when over seven millions of new assurances 
were issued. In December, 1873, the amount in- 
sured in the Scottish Widows' Fund had risen to 
the colossal sum of £17,000,000, the amount stand- 
ing on about 20,000 lives, being an average of 
£850 of individual assurance. There are few, if 
any. Life Assurance Companies in Great Britain, 
Mutual or Proprietary, standing on a broader basis 
of security. 

The increase for the first three years of the 
present septennial period, compared with the first 
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three years of the previous septeanial period, ha* 
been as follows : — The increase on the amount of 
policies issued is 2,511 ; in the amount assured, 
£1,412,013 ; and in new premiums, £41,259, which 
figures of themselves indicate a very considerable 
advance even on the great prosperity of the pre- 
vious neriod. 

It appears from the last report of the directors 
of the Scottish Widows' Fund, laid before the 
annual meeting of members at Edinburgh on the 
23rd May, 1879, that the revenue of the society 
during the year 1878 amounted to £883,840, of 
which total £594,212 was derived from premiums, 
and £282,055 from investments, etc., the latter 
consisting mainly in mortgages on property within 
the United Kingdom. The acccumulated funds 
now amount to £6,900,251. During the year 
1878 the Widows' Fund issued 1,991 new policies, 
assuring £1,202,267. 





THE IMPERIAL LIFE. 

The success of certain institutions is the success of 
Life Assurance, and vice vers4. As Life Assurance 
has prospered, so have the funds of those offices 
swollen, and in days of depression the offices to 
which we refer have been amongst the first to 
hold their own. In the palmy days, when soliciting 
for Life Assurance was not the unthankful and 
uphill task it is to-day, there were Life Offices which 
exhibited to their annual meetings figures that 
would dazzle and bewilder the Life Assurance man- 
ager of to-day. Nor was this all ; the business was 
procurable at very much below the prices paid for 
it to-day. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
very best of our institutions devoted to the science 
of which we are speaking, are now virtually spend- 
ing more than half of the first year's premium in 
procuring new assurances. It is easy with a large 
reserve yielding a high rate of interest, and a 
renewal income steadily progressing, to let it appear 
that the average cost of conducting the business is 
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not more than, say, 10 per cent., but it is not diffi- 
<;ult to discover that this is no criterion of the price 
paid to procure the new premiums. We do not say 
that the system now in vogue is inherently unsound, 
because any Life Assurance expert must admit that 
a sufficient flow of new premiums is essential to the 
prosperous existence of any company. Indeed, 
what food is to the human frame, so is new life 
business to the office established for the purpose of 
taking premiums and paying policies. 

The manager who appreciates at their full value 
all the essential and cardinal principles which the 
facts we have set down involve, is a man whose 
position is by no means a mean one. If in addition 
to that he is entitled to describe himself as an 
actuary, he has always such a hold upon the profes- 
sion as will give him under any circumstances a 
foremost position. The combination of the two is 
rare, and the combination yielding efficiency in 
both departments can scarcely be said to exist, 
except in one or two isolated and remarkable 
instances. Mr. Andrew Baden, actuary and man- 
ager of the Imperial Life Assurance Company, has 
distinguished himself in both capacities. It was 
not easy to catch the mantle which fell from the 
shoulders of Mr. Samuel Ingall, and it was even 
more difficult still to associate with the actuarial 
duties so involved the entirely distinct avocation of 
manager. In the last ten years the direction of the 
Imperial Ijife Assurance Company has undergone 
80 Uttle change that the present deputy-chairman 
was then an auditor, and had associated with him 
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another of the present directors. The chairman of 
ten years ago is still a director of the company, 
and out of sixteen gentlemen on the Board at the 
date named (1867), nine are still associated as 
directors with this institution. We do not say of 
course that this involved essential success, but very 
much of the prosperity which has attended Mr. 
Baden's efforts is due to the fact that he has had 
upon his board gentlemen who have matured their 
knowledge of those principles which underlie the 
science and the practice of Life Assurance. 

The history of the Imperial Life Assurance Com- 
pany is associated with very much of the romance 
of Life Assurance. Dating back to 1820, we 
should find that this institution had weathered 
storms, more especially the crisis of 1841 to 1843, 
in which oflSces of much more showy outside came 
to grief. The quinquennial reports of this institu- 
tion have always witnessed to a steady increase of* 
favour with the assuring public, while the bonuses 
which have been declared from time to time haVe 
been such as to nurture confidence. 

The Company was instituted by deed of Settle- 
ment, and was further empowered by Act of Parlia- 
ment (4 and 5 Vict., cap. 94), in the year 1841. It 
was constituted on the mixed mutual and pro- 
prietary principles, whereby the assured are abso- 
lutely guaranteed against all liabilities whatsoever, 
receiving at the same time four-fifths of the entitd 
profits of the business. 

A capital of three-quarters of a million sterling 
is subscribed by a numerous and wealthy body of 
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proprietors, and of this sum there has been paid-up 
10 per cent., or £75,000, which has since been in- 
creased by accumulations to £184,149 Is. 5d, In 
return for this ample guarantee of security to the 
assured, the proprietors draw only one-fifth of the 
profits, as determined at the periodical investiga- 
tions. The only interest which they receive upon 
their capital is what arises from its separate invest- 
ment, the assurance fund not contributing anything . 
to it. 

■ 

The periodical valuations of the company's lia- 
bilities and assets take place once in five years ; and 
of the surplus then ascertained to exist, four-fifths 
are appropriated to policies of the participating class. 
Every such policy which may be in force at the 
close of the quinquennial period, even although one 
premium only may have been paid on it, is entitled 
to a fair pro rata portion of the surplus. The bonus 
thus added represents a reversionary sum — that is, 
it is payable at death, together with the sum 
assured; but all policy-holders who have paid the 
full premiums chargeable on their policies, are 
entitled to surrender the bonus either — 

1. For its present discounted or cash value. 

2. For an equivalent reduction of the future 
premiums. 

The cash value in the one case, and the rate of 
reduction in the other, vary with the age of the life 
Assured. 

One of the most difficult problems in the practice 
ot life assurance is that of making a policy a 
thoroughly marketable security, by reduction of the 
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risks of forfeiture to the utmost extent compatible 
with the soundness and credit of the society which 
underwrites it. The Directors of this Company offer 
to the public such liberal conditions of Assurance 
that they have gone far towards realizing the re- 
quirements. The regulations as to foreign residence, 
whole world licences, and revival of lapsed policies, 
and surrender values, are such as to offer very great 
inducements to effect assurances with the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company. Policies may be abso- 
lutely exempted from future liability to extra pre- 
mium for foreign travel or residence, either at the 
time of their being effected, or at any subsequent 
period, if the Directors are satisfied that there is no 
reasonable prospect of the ordinary limits of the 
policy being exceeded. 

This is granted to the assured free of any charge 
whatsoever. Thirty days are allowed for the 
renewal of a policy ; should the premium, however, 
from any cause, remain unpaid for a longer term, 
the assurance can be renewed within six calendar 
months from the last day of the thirty days, without 
a fresh certificate of health, on payment of a fine 
not exceeding 2s. 6d. per cent, per month on the 
sum assured ; or within twelve calendar months on 
payment of a fine at the same rate, and production 
of a satisfactory medical certificate of health. The 
full surrender value which the policy had acquired 
at the date of lapse, is held at the disposal of the 
legal owner of the policy, should it not, from what- 
ever cause, be renewed for twelve calendar months 
after such date. 
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Whole Life policies of £300 and upwards are 
purchased by the Company at any time after pay- 
ment of one year s full premium ; those which are 
effected for smaller amounts are purchased at any 
time after payment of three years' full premiums. 

A surrender value of 35 per cent, on the ordinary 
premiums paid in the case of non-participating 
assurances, and of 40 per cent, in that of partici- 
pating ones, when the bonus has not been surren- 
dered, is guaranteed under the above condition with 
respect to all whole Life policies on which the full 
premiums have been paid, and which are unencum- 
bered by debt to the office. In the case of an old 
policy, the value sometimes exceeds these propor- 
tions. Instead of the value for surrender being paid 
in cash, the Directors, if desired, issue a policy free of 
premium for an amount proportionate to the value. 

The last quinquennial report presented to the 
shareholders is one of the most succinct statements 
of the kind we have met for some considerable 
time. We note that the actuary, Mr. Baden, has 
adhered to the table upon which former valuations 
were made — viz., that of " the seventeen offices' 
experience." 

The premiums received for the year ending 
October, 1878, amounted to £82,229, and the In- 
terest and Dividends to £47,021, The Assurance 
and Annuity Fund at this date stood at £899,084. 





THE GUARDIAN. 

FftoM 1815, the date of the establishment of the 
Scottish Widows' Fund, till 1821, a period of Bii 
years, there arose but four Life Assurance Com- 
panies that survive to the present day. They were 
the National of Ireland, established in 1816; the 
Imperial, set up in 1820 ; and the Guardian and the 
North British and Mercantile, both founded in 
1821. 

The Guardian Assurance Company was estab- 
lished in the early part of 1821, by deed of settle- 
ment, " for the issue of policies of insurance against 
loss by fire, and of assurance upon lives, and for the 
grant of annuities and endowments.'' The Guar- 
dian started as a proprietary company, with a sub- 
scribed capital of £2,000,000, divided in 20,000 
shares of £100 each, with £10 paid, a provision 
being inserted in the deed of settlement that all 
profits coming to the shareholders beyond 5 per 
cent, on the paid-up capital should be invested, and 
added to the amount so paid up. It was likewise 
provided in the deed that the accounts of the Life 
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Assurance Fund, the Fire Insurance Fund, the An- 
nuity and Endowment Funds, and the shareholders 
capital, should be kept distinct, and that the assets 
under each branch should be invested in the names 
of separate sets of trustees. These admirable pro- 
yisions, strictly adhered to, soon made the Guardian 
favourably known, and the first few years of its 
existence proved the Company to be a success. The 
promoters, to secure this, had the wisdom to seek 
scientific aid of the highest kind, and the good 
fortune to find it in the person of Mr. GriflSth 
Davies, a born actuarial genius. Mr. Griffith 
Davies obtained his definite appointment as actuary 
of the Guardian in 1823, and continued to fill this 
position till his death in 1855, a period of thirty-two 
years, during which the Company rose gradually to a 
first-class position among the Assurance institutions 
of the kingdom. 

For the first quarter of a century after the 
establishment of the Guardian, the life policy 
holders only received one-half of the profits of the 
life business, given at septennial divisions ; but 
subsequently, under the provisions of a special Act. 
13 and 14 Vict., the share of life policy holders in 
the participating class was increased to four-fifths 
of the net profits, to be distributed at quinquennial 
divisions. At the last division of profits, in 1870, 
the sum allotted to the assured was £107,000, 
being in respect of policies the annual premiums of 
which amounted to £94,678. A certain number of 
these policies were naturally of less than five years, 
and making allowance for this fact, the cash bonuses 
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given amounted to about 25 per cent, of the pre- 
miums paid during the quinquennial period. The 
three preceding five yearly divisions differed little as 
to results from that of 1870. According to the last 
return of the Company, published by the Board of 
Trade, under the provisions of the Life Insurance 
Act of 1870, the total revenues of the Life depart- 
ment of the Guardian for the year ending December 
31st, 1878, amouDted to £179,299, the premium 
income being £114,919 and the income from invest- 
ments £64,380. The Life Assurance Fund at the 
beginning of the year stood at £1,399,755, and at 
the end at £1,416,211. The claims under life 
policies, after deducting sums re-as3ured and in- 
cluding bonus, amounted to £145,382. Since the 
establishment of the Company in 1821, the total 
policies issued for assurance on lives were 
£14,000,000, and the total paid for death claims 
exceeded £5,000,000, besides bonuses — the latter 
taken at option either in cash, or applied to 
increase the sum assured, or to reduce the premium 
for life — exceeding the sum of £1,500,000. Accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade return already referred 
to, the amount of shareholders' capital at the end 
of 1878 was £1,048,456. 

The place of actuary of the Guardian, left vacant 
by the death of Mr. Griffith Davies in 1855, was 
worthily filled by the appointment of Mr. Samuel 
Brown, recognized as one of the leaders of actuarial 
science, not only in Great Britain, but in Europe. 

The total invested funds amount to £3,000,000 
sterling. 




THE 
NOETH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE. 

This prosperous and very strong Company was 
formed by the amalgamation of the Mercantile Fire 
Insurance Company, of Threadneedle Street, Lon- 
don, and the North British Fire and Life OflSce, of 
No. 64, Prince s Street, Edinburgh. 

The North British was established as a Fire office 
in Edinburgh in 1809, and did not commence its 
Life business until the year 1823. The original 
capital of the North British Fire Office was 
£314,200. By the "contract of co-partnery" of 
1809, the North British Insurance Company, al- 
though founded, in the first instance, only for 
insurance against losses and damage by fire, took 
power to extend their business at any future time 
so as to include Life Assurance. In 1823, the pro- 
prietors, on the recommendation of the directors, 
agreed that it would be beneficial to extend the 
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business of the company to insurance on lives, 
endowments, and annuities, and resolved to double 
the subscribed capital, which thus amounted to 
£628,400, in shares of £200 each. A Eoyal 
Charter was obtained in the following year, which 
erected the company into a "body corporate and 
politic," for the purposes both of Life and Fire 
Insurance, and enabled it to sue and to be sued by 
its manager. As soon as the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion was issued, the directors recommended a further 
extension of the capital to a million, and the pay- 
ment of a bonus of 50 per cent, to the original 
shareholders. This extension of capital left 1,858 
shares of the extended capital at the disposal of the 
directors, and a larger number of influential persons 
thus became interested in the success of the Com- 
pany.' In 1849 the increasing business of the 
Company, especially in England, rendered it neces- 
sary to go to Parliament for an Act (8 and 9 Vict., 
cap. xxviii.), which conferred various powers on the 
incorporated Company, enabling them to hold landed 
or heritable estate, also to' lend money on security 
of land on Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
purchase annuities issuable out of land. 

In 1860 it appeared desirable to extend the 
business of the Society to the East Indies and the 
colonies, as well as to foreign countries, and to 
make investments in those countries. The directors 
accordingly obtained an Act of Parliament (23 and 
24 Vict., cap. cxv.) amending and extending their 
powers. The capital of the Company being at this 
time £1,0 00,000, divided into 5,000 shares of £200 
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each upon which the sum of £25 only had been paid 
up, the Act reduced the amount of the shares, and 
increased the number, declaring that the capital 
stock should thereafter consist of 10,000 shares of 
£100 each, upon each of which the sum of £12 10s 
should be held to have been paid. The Act enacted 
that the '* principal office or place of business " of 
the Corporation should continue to be within the 
city of Edinburgh. The Act also contained a clause 
enabling the directors to acquire the business of any 
other Insurance Company. 

The last cited clause was not long allowed to 
remain a dead letter, and this brings us to the 
history df the Mercantile Insurance Company, which 
was brought into existence by the great Tooley- 
street conflagration in 1861. The principal Insur- 
ance Companies lost so heavily by this terrible fire 
that they simultaneously united in raising to a 
large amount the premiums on London mercantile 
risks. A strong feeling was excited by these proceed- 
ings ; and a few leading merchants, thinking that the 
raising of the premiums could not be justified, deter- 
mined to establish a new Fire Insurance Company, 
under the name of " The Mercantile Fire Insur- 
ance Company." It started with a large subscribed 
capital, the shares of which were at once taken up 
by London merchants and other capitalists. The 
new company established special rates of Fire 
Insurance premiums for London mercantile risks, 
considerably below the rates proposed by the exist- 
ing Insurance Companies, and the public were not 
slow in patronizing the new office. • 
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The immediate and great success of the Mercan^ 
tile Insurance Company attracted the attention of 
the North British, whose Fire business in London 
was very small ; and as the Mercantile did not trans- 
act Life Insurance, an amalgamation was effected 
in 1862. The two Companies, however, found that 
they had a most powerful combination to meet, for 
the great fire Companies were said, at the time, to 
threaten to enter into a ruinous competition with 
any Companies, new or old, which refused to adopt 
the increased tariff. 

It was settled that the capital of the North British 
should be doubled, and that the additional capital 
should be taken up by the shareholders of the Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company. The capital stock was 
increased accordingly from one million to two mil- 
lions. The nominal amount of the shares, which 
had been originally £200, and was then £100 was 
further reduced to £50. The additional million of 
share capital was allotted to the shareholders in the 
Mercantile Fire Insurance Company, it being pro- 
vided that not less than £6 5s. should be paid on 
the issue of each share. 

We have thus traced the history of the two Com- 
panies up to the period of their amalgamation and 
complete and harmonious fusion. The North British 
was widely known as a Scottish Life and Fire Com- 
pany, while the new Company was known, by their 
name of the '* Mercantile Fire Assurance Company," 
as being an English Company, which had no Life 
business when it joined the North British, but only 
a sound and growing Fire business. One of the 
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main objects of the North British was the extension 
of its business in England, and by this union of 
interests it obtained an influential directorate and 
wealthy connections in the heart of the City of Lon- 
don. Each Company, it was agreed, should preserve 
its distinctive name, and the Act of Parliament 
declared that, from and after the passing of the Act, 
the name of the amalgamated company should be 
" The North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany." Tt was enacted that the number of directors 
should be twenty-four, twelve of whom should con- 
stitute the Edinburgh and twelve the London board, 
the whole twenty-four forming the general court, 
and having the superintendence and right of control 
over the Edinburgh and London boards respectively. 

In the year 1862, the year of the amalgamation, 
the united Companies further strengthened their 
position by acquiring the business of the United 
Kingdom Life Office (founded in 1834), which 
brought to the North British and Mercantile an 
important and valuable connection. 

With the Fire Insurance business of the amalga- 
mated Company we have little to do in this place. 
We may, however, state that its growth was more 
rapid than that of perhaps any other Company in the 
kingdom. In 1862 the premiums of the two united 
Fire Offices were £120,000, while in 1877 the 
amount had jumped up to £908,014, exhibiting an 
increase of £50,000 during this year. 

With regard to the Life department, the rapid 
increase of business since 1862 may be shown by a 
few figures. The number of policies issued, the 
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sums assured, and the premiums received during 
the same two periods are as under : — 

No. of 
For the seven years Policies. Assuring Premiums. 

1851 to 1858 2,700 .. £2,018,493 .. £67,348 4 o 

Being an average of 386 in the number of policies 
issued, and £288,356 per annum of the sums 
assured. 

No of 
For the five years Policies. Assuring Premiums. 

1865 to 1870 4,567 .. £4,132,141 .. £133,279 16 5 

Being an* average of 913 in the number of policies 
issued, and £826,428 per annum of the sums 
assured. 

In December, 1862, the income from the Life 
department was £158,650; in December, 1878, the 
accumulated funds on Life Insurance were 
£2,852,566. 

In 1870 the business of the incorporated Company- 
had so greatly increased, both in Life and Fire 
departments, that a further Act of Parliament was 
obtained. Provision was made for more effectually 
separating the funds, assets, and liabilities of the 
Life department from those of the Fire department. 
The accumulated funds of the Life office, amounting, 
in 1868 to £2,112,450, and all premiums to be there- 
after received in respect of the Life and Annuity 
department were declared by the Act to belong to the 
Life department, and to be free from any obligations 
of the society incurred with respect to Fire insur- 
ance. The number of directors of the JEdinburgh 
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and London boards respectively were increased to 
fifteen, and the thirty directors thus elected now 
constitute the general, court. 

The Company have influential boards of directors 
in Glasgow, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, 
and Aberdeen. They have also boards of directors 
in New York and Boston ; a Canadian board in 
Montreal ; and an Indian board in Calcutta. They 
have agents in the principal cities and towns, not 
only in the United Ejingdom, but on the Continent 
and throughout the world. The Life Assurance 
business is conducted on the principle of combining 
the system of Mutual Assurance with the safety 
afforded by a large protecting capital. The vast 
accumulated funds in the Life department might be 
thought to give the most entire security to policy- 
holders, yet they have the further general and 
additional security afforded by the fully-subscribed 
capital of £2,000,000 of which £250,000 is paid-up. 
Thus, while a satisfactory dividend becomes yearly 
due and payable to the fortunate shareholders, the 
policy-holders on their part receive, in the shape of 
bonus, nine-tenths of the whole profits of the Life 
Assurance business. 

The profits of the Life Assurance business are 
divided every five years. At the last investigation, 
in 1875, the surplus fund amounted to £257,445, 
which yielded a bonus of from £1 5s. to £2 per 
cent, per annum on the sum assured, according to 
the duration of the policy. 

The North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company make their policies indisputable after five 
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years' duration. If a policy-holder is unable to 
keep his assurance in force, he may either surrender 
the policy to the Company for its cash value, or 
receive a policy free of premium for a larger sum 
corresponding to the cash value. By the half 
premium system a person may assure his life at 
one- half the usual rate for the first five years, and 
thus receive all the benefits of the half-credit 
system without any debt being incurred. The 
directors also oflfered the special advantage of the 
double assurance system— particularly advantage- 
ous to young lives — by which, for a moderate 
premium, a policy may be effected which will 
increase to double the amount originally insured. 
The directors also adopt the "non-forfeiture prm- 
ciple, " whereby a free or paid-up policy may be 
secured after payment of one or more premiums. 
Every advantage and faciUty, in short, which can 
be prudently offered by any office, can be secured 
at the offices of the Company. 




THE ECONOMIC LIFE OFFICE. 

In the same year with the Edinburgh and the Law 
Life, was founded the Economic Life Assurance 
Society, the deed of settlement bearing date May 31, 
1823. The society was started on a new and excel- 
lent principle, which was to combine the Mutual and 
Proprietary systems, the former being adopted as 
the permanent basis, and the latter as a temporary 
aid. The principle was explained in the first pros- 
pectus of the Economic, drawn up by the two 
principal founders of the society, Mr. George 
Farren, for a time resident director, and Mr. John 
Naylor, actuary and secretary. " Security and 
economy, " the prospectus says, '' constitute the 
excellence of an insurance 'institution. To the 
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former a limited capital, or precautionary fund, is 
necessary during the infancy of a concern, and a 
speedy discharge of that capital by accumulated 
profits is essential to both ; for although experience 
proves that the premiums of a society, carefully 
managed, must in all cases form an ample fund for 
the payment of losses, yet, if the assured are im- 
pressed with an idea that there is a chance, however 
minute, that the premiums might be insuflScient, 
they will not commit the interests of their families 
after their decease even to that remote hazard. The 
subscribers of a precautionary fund to meet this 
prejudice should be liberally recompensed while 
their capital is engaged, but ought not to remain a 
permanent incumbrance on the society, nor subtract 
any profit whatever from the premiums after the 
society shall have accumulated an adequate surplus 
capital of its own. Combined with the principle 
thus explained, undeniably as true in theory as 
fruitful in practice, was another laid down by the 
promoters of the Economic, and upon which they 
based their right of title. " An entirely new table of 
premiums," they announced, '^has been calculated 
expressly for the use of this institution, in which the 
rates of insurance for young and middle-aged lives 
will be found to be considerably lower than in any 
office in England, the society being established on 
such principles as to present the most economical 
mode of Assurance to the public, combined with 
perfect safety." The rates originally fixed were 
slightly modified, six years after, in favour of 
middle-aged and elderly lives, the directors of the 
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Economic being the first to recognize the important 
fact that the progress of ciyilisation^ aa shown in 
the gradual solution of all great sanitary questions, 
either by national legislation or individual enter- 
prise, tended to prolong the existence of the aged 
even more than of the young. The sound and 
practical wisdom of the original promoters of the 
Economic has remained, like an heirloom, with 
their successors. 

Under the provision of the deed of settlement of 

May 31, 1823, the "precautionary" fund of the 

Economic, consisting of a nominal capital of 

£200,000, in shares of £100, with one-fourth of 

the amount paid up, was ordered to be gradually 

returned to the subscribers, and this arrangement 

was completed in 1844, when the society became, 

as intended by the founders, an absolutely mutual 

institution. Long before this date its success had 

been fully established. It was provided that there 

should be a careful and minute investigation of the 

affairs of the society every five years, and the first 

that took place, in 1828, showed that the number 

of policies issued amounted to 1,237, insuring 

£1,336,006 ; that the sum of £32,712 had been 

paid in claims ; and that the annual income was 

r already £130,208. The remarkably early success 

: of the Economic exhibited in these few figures — ^a 

success entirely due to the excellent principles on 

which it had been founded — continued to attend it 

e Tininterruptedly, aB shown in the subjoined table, 

f giving the results of the ten quinquennial investi- 

e gations from 1828 to 1873. 
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Total amount 


Claims 


Year 


Total 


Policies 


insured, with 


paid during 


ending 


annual 


in force. 


bonus 


Quinquennial 


Dec. 31. 


income. 


Number. 


additions. 


period. 


1828 


. . £130,208 


.. 1,237 


• £1,336,006 


£32.7« 


1833 


246,250 


.. 1,903 


1,851,959 


85.459 


1838 


404,052 


. . 2,739 


2,527,066 


143,011 


1843 « 


556,439 . 


. 3,628 


3,243,795 


188,239 


1848 


741,486 


. . 5,097 


4,384,804 


301.612 


1853 


957»554 < 


. . 6,572 


5,568,320 


364,640 


Z858 , 


'. 1,209,798 . 


. . 7.818 


6,608,405 


534,8oS 


1863 , 


. 1,392.566 


9,022 


7.795,574 


723,723 


1868 . 


. 1,573,920 


. 9,576 


8,670,624 


1,043,21a 


1873 . 


. 1,710,987 


. 9,812 


8,746,539 


1,177.43^ 



When issuing their "tenth quinquennial report, *' 
embracing the five years down to the end of 1873, 
and completing the first half century of the exist, 
ence of the Economic Life Assurance Society, the 
directors accompanied the summing-up of facts and 
figures, describing the transactions of the period by 
some very interesting remarks, recapitulating " the 
principles which have guided them in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the society." They stated 
that " they had not endeavoured to obtain business 
by a profuse expenditure, nor had they attempted 
to keep pace with the excessive competition of the 
times. Knowing that their premiums had been 
fixed at the lowest point consistent with due regard 
to safety, and that they were the guardians of a 
great trust, they felt that in justice to all demands 
no extra risk should be incurred without a propor- 
tionate payment, and that no new risk should be 
taken as extra hazard which could not be ade- 
quately provided for. It seemed to them no lesa 
imperative that the lives should be selected with the 
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utmost care which medical skill could suggest, and 
no attempt had been made to measure a deviation 
from the strict standard of eligibility by the imposi- 
tion of an extra premium. The directors, at the 
end of fifty years of the society's history, firmly 
believed that the success which had attended their 
operations, as reported at the several quinquennial 
courts, had been the natural result of the prudent 
course adopted." As will be seen from the preceding 
table, the total number of policies in force at the end 
of 1873 was 9,812, assuring £8,746,539, while the 
annual income amounted to £1,710,987. During 
the quinquennial period ending in December 31, 
1873, the number of new policies issued was 2,015, 
assuring £1,505,670, and producing an annual pre- 
mium income of £43,970. The total claims paid by 
the Economic in the half century from 1823 to 1873 
amounted to £4,594,852, while the Insurance fund 
had risen from £64,719, at which it stood on the first 
quinquennial valuation, to £2,665,544 at the end of 
1873. According to the statement issued for the 
year 1878, the number of policies in force was 
10,072, the liabilities on which reached £9,147,486. 
The total premium revenue reached £228,223, while 
the Assurance fund stood at £3,434,520. The aver- 
age rate of interest per cent, was £4 7s. 3d. 




THE EDINBURGH LIFE OFFICE. 

The year 1823 saw the establisliment of three 
great Insurance Companies, all of the highest class 
— the Edinburgh, the Economic, and the Law Life. 
The Edinburgh was started early in the year 1823 
by a group of lawyers in the capital of Scotland, who 
thought that their profession enabled them to uphold 
a Proprietary Life Insurance Institution at the side 
of the Mutual Scottish Widows' Fund, established 
eight years before, and just rising into success. 
Much interest was evinced for the scheme thus 
propounded among the gentlemen of the long robe 
in North Britain, and the consequence was that the 
capital of the company, fixed at half a million 
sterling, divided into 5,000 shares of £100, was soon 
taken up, and business commenced. By an im- 
portant clause in the original rules of the company, 
long since repealed, together with the other only 
admitting lawyers, but equally effective while in 
existence, the first shareholders of the Edinburgh 
had likewise to be policy-holders. Through the 
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shareholders becoming also policy-holders, the 
company at once attained a highly distinguished 
connection all over Scotland, especially in and near 
the capital. Among the earliest lives insured in 
the Edinburgh was that of the great Sir Walter 
Scott, who became a shareholder, and, being elected 
extraordinary director, was present as such at the 
first annual meeting, held on the 1 4th December, 
1824. 

The first investigation into the aflfairs of the 
Edinburgh did not take place till ajfter the lapse of 
twelve years from the establishment of the com- 
pany. The result was satisfactory, though not quite 
up to the standard of the directors, who, in declaring 
a bonus of about 28 per cent, on the amount of the 
premiums paid, stated in their report, that " had 
they only wished to gain a temporary popularity, or 
had they allowed too sanguine a view of possible 
contingencies to influence their deliberations, they 
might have declared a larger amount of bonus ;" 
but that this had not been done because " in all 
their calculations the great object in view had been 
security." It was reported that at the period 
ending the 31st of August, 1835, there were 750 
policies in force, assuring £608,500, and that the 
total claims paid from the commencement amounted 
to £79,130. Soon after issuing the report of the 
first investigation of the affairs of the company, the 
directors of the Edinburgh published the result of a 
grand enterprise undertaken on behalf of the com- 
pany, being the construction of an entirely new 
series of mortality tables, based both on experience 
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and the latest achievements of actuarial science. 
These tables, since known as the " Compound 
Edinburgh Mortality Tables," were formally 
adopted by the company on the 25th April, 1836, 
and being far more favourable to policy-holders 
than the tables regulating the old scale of pre- 
miums, they led to a large increase of business. On 
the 31st August, 1838, when the company com- 
pleted its fifteenth year, the amount of assurances in 
force had increased to £810,000, and the annual 
premium income to £28,000, while a reserve-fund 
of £74,000 had been created. It had been resolved 
in 1835 that henceforth there should be septennial 
investigations ; and the next, occurring in 1842, 
showed that in the year ending the 31st of August, 
the total annual income of the company, both from 
premiums and investments, amounted to £63,082, 
while the policies in force numbered 1,304, assuring 
£1,278,271. From this period the progress of the 
company was very rapid ; as at the next investiga- 
tion, in 1849, the total income had reached £80,538, 
the policies in force numbering 1,724, assuring 
£1,606,745, and at the end of the year ending 
March 31st, 1871, the annual income had grown to 
£161,825, the policies in force amounting to 6,301 
assuring £3,419,295. 

It appears from the last annual report of the 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company for the year 
ending March 31st, 1878, laid before the general meet- 
ing at Edinburgh on the 2nd July, 1878, that since 
the septennial investigation of 1871 the progress of 
the company has been more remarkable than during 
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any former period. There were 1,365 policies 
issued in the year 1877-8, assuring £696,937, an 
amount greatly exceeding the average of the 
preceding three years, and above the average 
for the septennium ending March 31st, 1871. 
During the year £97,111 were added to the 
accumulated fund, which stood at £1,544,310 
on the 31st March, 1878. It was settled in 1835 
that four-fifths of the whole of the profits of the 
company should be divided among the policy- 
holders, but subsequently the amount to be dis- 
tributed was increased to nine-tenths of the profits, 
at which highly favourable figure it now stands. 
While it is at the option of policy-holders either to 
take their bonuses in cash or to add the amount to 
the sum assured, the latter is the most common 
choice in the Edinburgh, and it has frequently hap- 
pened that policies have been doubled by bonuses, 
the average bonus rate on claims paid for a number 
of years having been as high as 30 per cent. The 
Edinburgh was one of the first companies to adopt 
the so-called *^non-forfeiture system, " under which 
policy-holders who may desire to discontinue their 
annual payments can do so at any time by giving 
notice within the prescribed thirty days of grace, 
when they receive a " paid-up " policy, the amount 
of which is calculated on a basis of great liberality. 




THE LAW LIFE OFFICE. 

The Law Life was instituted as a Proprietary insti- 
tution at a time when experience had proved that 
Life Insurance, carefully conducted, was a safe and 
profitable method of investing capital. The lawyers^ 
of that day perceived that they had greater oppor- 
tunities of furthering Life Assurance than any other 
class. 

The Law Life Office began with a subscribed 
capital of £1,000,000, in 10,000 shares of £100 
each. Its first Board of Directors was well fitted to 
command the confidence of the legal profession. 

The Law Life obtained the sanction and co-oper- 
ation of the highest names in the legal profession. 
Its earliest trustees were ^^ plain John Campbell," as 
he then liked to be called, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor; Mr. Pepys, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Cottenham ; Sir J. Scarlett, afterwards Lord 
Abinger ; and Mr. J. "Williams, soon to become Mr, 
Justice Williams. The Board of Directors, in 1828,, 
boasted the names of Mr. Edward Hall Alderson, 
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afterwards Baron of the Exchequer; Mr. Bicker- 
fiteth, afterwards Lord Langdale ; Mr. Henry 
Brougham, M.P., afterwards Lord Chancellor ; Mr. 
Eichard Preston, the eminent conveyancer ; and 
Mr. Oliver Farrer, at this day represented on the 
board by Mr. Oliver W. Farrer and Mr. W. J. 
Farrer. The Directors have ever since commanded 
the confidence of the profession. 

The progress of the new society was steady. 
Lawyers as a class are prudent, cautious, and provi- 
dent, and the original shareholders not only insured 
their own lives in the Law Life, but brought many 
of their clients. At Christmas, 1 833, being ten 
years from the institution of the society, four-fifths 
of the profits were apportioned among the assured, 
the remaining one-fifth being, as now, divided 
among the shareholders. The profits divisible 
among the assured are now apportioned every fifth 
year among those whose policies have been taken 
out two years previously. The Law Life Office has 
been distinguished for careful selection of lives, 
economical management, and a prudent investment 
of funds. The low rate of management expenses is 
seen in the fact that the Law Life stands sixth in 
the list of about one hundred offices reported upon 
by the Board of Trade, the proportion of expenses of 
management and commission to premium income 
being 77 per cent. With regard to the company's 
iave&tment, it is something to be able to say that 
the Directors have never lost a shilling of their funds 
by a bad investment. In respect to its safety only 
two offices — both of older standing — exceed it in the 

L 
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number of premiums in hand to meet its liabilities 
as represented by its existing assets. 

The year 1875 was a great and crowning epoch 
in the history of the Law Life Office. The capital 
amount of the Proprietors' Guarantee Fund was^ 
from the year 1869 to 1874, £962,449. In 1875 
the result of the quinquennial investigation gave a 
realized profit of £599,757, one-fifth of which — 
viz., £119,951 — being added to the Proprietors'^ 
Guarantee Fund, raised it to £1,082,401. The 
Guarantee Fund will, as provided by the deed of 
settlement, permanently remain at £1,000,000, and 
the surplus beyond £100 on each of the 10,000 
shares in the society, namely, £82,401, became avail- 
able for division among the proprietors in accordance 
with the deed of settlement. The directors, how- 
ever, satisfied themselves with dividing £70,000, 
or £7 per share, as bonus among the proprietors 
in proportion to the number of their shares, retain- 
ing on the Guarantee Fund the rest of the surplus 
against contingencies. This will give the proprietors 
an annual dividend of £4 5s. per share free of 
income-tax, payable out of the income of the Guar- 
antee Fund from 1875 to 1879 inclusive. 

That an office which is Proprietary, and allots 
one-fifth of its profits to shareholders, should be 
able to show the results of this company, must be 
regarded as a triumph of successful management. 
The assets show that a larger proportion of the 
funds are invested in mortgages than is the case 
with most other societies. Thus, while the Law 
Life has £20,000 in British Government securities,. 
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and £278,384 in railway debeature stock and deben* 
tures, it has the large sum of £3,957,847 invested 
OQ mortgages, and nearly a million more on rent 
charge. 

The stability and prosperity of the Law Life are 
placed beyond question by ita last balance-sheet and 
report. The total assets of the society amounted 
at the end of 1878 to i:5,374,74;t. The Society 
has been established tifty-four years, and during 
that period has issued policie-i assuring upwards of 
twenty-five millions sterling. The income for the 
year 1S7S arising from interest on investments and 
premiums was £486,479. At the eight divisions 
of profits which have been made, reversionary bo- 
nuses amounting to £5,523,138 have been declared. 
The Assurance Fund amounts to the large sum 
of £4,335,479. 





THE ALLIANCE. 

In 1824 there was established the Alliance British 
and Foreign Life and Fire Assurance Company. No 
company that ever took root within the four corners 
of the United Kingdom grew up under higher 
auspices. 

A more weighty array of names than that in- 
serted as Directors in the first prospectus of the 
Alliance, issued in March, 1824, was never seen 
in the City of London. There was, first of all, 
mighty Nathan Meyer Rothschild, a tower of 
strength, physically and financially ; and grouped 
at his side, in imposing surrounding, stood Francis 
Baring, John Irving, M.P., Samuel Gurney, Moses 
Montefiore, now Sir Moses, and a host of other 
magnates of the Bank of England and the Stock 
Exchange. It was the ne plus ultra of modesty 
that, with men such as these, the nominal capital 
of the Alliance was not fixed at a higher sum than 
five millions sterling, in 50,000 shares of £100 
each, with £10 paid-up. As stated in the pro- 
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spsctus, the object in starting the Alliance was ** to 
combine the highest public utility with the greatest 
individual utility to the proprietors ; and it is con- 
fidently expected that this will be attained in a 
greater degree than has ever yet been realized, 
owing to the extensive connections, both foreign 
and domestic, of the parties with whom the com 
pany originates, and the large capital to be invested 
therein, by means of which the company will be 
able to avail itself of every opportunity beneficial 
to its interests, and to defray its expenses with the 
least possible diminution of profits. '' As may be 
expected, the scrip of the Alliance Company was 
eagerly sought after, none fearing to go into an 
enterprise started by the highest leaders of the 
world of finance. By an important article in the 
deed of settlement of the Alliance, all shareholders 
were compelled to be also policy-holders, and this 
at once brought a large amount of business to the 
new company. Under the clause of the constitution 
every shareholder was required to insure either a 
sum equal to the amount of his subscription in the 
Fire, or take out a policy for at least £1,000 in the 
life department, a further stipulation being that 
" the shares are tendered to the parties who have 
offered to subscribe for them upon this express con- 
dition, that all further details shall remain with the 
presidents and directors, and that the shareholders 
shall execute such deed or deeds as may be deemed 
requisite." It was clearly meant that the form of 
government of the Alliance should not be repub- 
lican, but oligarchical ; and such it has continued 
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to this day, remaining without imitators, a solitary 
instance of success achieved under this form in Life 
Assurance. 

The Alliance Company did not laboriously, like 
other Assurance institutions, grope its way upwards 
to success, but achieved it at a stroke, thanks to the 
unbounded wealth of its founders. As predicted 
in the prospectus, '' the extensive connections, both 
foreign and domestic, " of the " parties " on whose 
colossal money-bags the Alliance was laid at anchor, 
brought in immediately a crowd of clients, many 
of the higher classes ; and not only from all parts 
of England, but from Germany, wjiere Life Assur- 
ance was as yet almost unknown, there came de- 
mands for policies guaranteed by Rothschild and 
Baring and Co. It became manifest, before many 
months were gone, that the large paid-up capital 
of the company would be needless for all practical 
purposes ; and thereupon the distinguished mana- 
gers, anxious above all not to let good money run 
to waste, conceived the idea of adding the business 
of Marine Insurance to that of Fire and Life. The 
announcement of the intended step was made 
towards the end of 1825, but no sooner was this 
done when there arose an unexpected opposition. 
An underwriter at Lloyd's, Mr. Natusch, being a 
shareholder in the Alliance, brought an action to 
prevent the establishment of the Marine branch, 
on the ground that the original prospectus of the 
company, on the faith of which he had taken his 
shares, referred only to Life and Fire Insurance, 
and that, therefore, the directors had no right to 
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engage in any other undertakings than these. The 
case, after long pleadings, was decided by Lord 
Eldon, who, laying it down as a rule of law that 
" courts must struggle to prevent particular mem- 
bers of companies from engaging other members 
in projects in which they have not consented to 
be engaged, or the engaging in which they have 
not encouraged," gave his verdict in favour of Mr. 
Natusch. But the decision only served to en- 
courage the high and mighty bankers who directed 
the fortunes of the Alliance to persevere in their 
course, objecting to be driven from it by a little 
underwriter. 

During the half-century of its existence, from 
1824 to the present day, the Alliance Life and Fire 
Assurance Company has earned for itself a high 
reputation as a first-class office, although the growth 
of its transactions throughout the period has been 
one of quality rather than quantity. The tree, in 
fact, shot up so suddenly as to spend its saj) 
nearly all at once : the Alliance was a great com- 
pany the moment energetic Nathan Meyer Roth- 
schild brought it into life, and it was scarcely in the 
nature of things that it should grow in proportion 
from year to year, and from generation unto gene- 
ration, under the segis of his less impulsive heirs 
and successors. At present the business of the Fire 
department of the Alliance is, as regards annual 
revenue, nearly three times as important as the Life 
department, the latter being, indeed, comparatively 
small. Among British Life offices, the Alliance 
fills the position of being par excellence the repre- 
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sentative of the great banking and money- 
dealing world. The present directors of the com- 
pany includes two Rothschilds and a host of other 
distinguished names ; and even the countiy offices, 
of which there are eight, one in Scotland, and seven 
in England, are chiefly under the direction of local 
bankers of standing and influence. Altogether, the 
founders of the Alliance evinced tact in choosing 
for its motto the pertinent sentence, " Multi socie- 
tate tutiores. " According to the report issued for 
the year 1878, the Life Assurance fund stood at 
£1,118,500, while the income derived from pre- 
miums amounted to £99,006. The interest on the 
Life Assurance Fund realized £47,048. The 
amount of premiums received on account of the 
Fire department during the same period reached 
£234,928. 




THE CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENEBAL LIFE OFFICE. 

When the end of the first quarter of the present 
century was approaching, a couple of dozen Life 
offices had sprung into existence, transacting 
business with more or less of success ; but every one 
that succeeded had naturally increasing difficulty 
to make out, to a world as yet very moderately 
acquainted with Assurance, perhaps even slightly 
prejudiced against it, a satisfactory claim of birth, to 
prove its raison d'Stre. To get something distinguish- 
ing the new-comer from its predecessors in the field, 
or, as it was generally called, to hold out a 
" special feature " to public attraction, was becom- 
ing every year more difficult, the more ingenious 
devices proving sometimes worthless, sometimes 
commonplace, and sometimes but old ideas clothed 
in new dresses. However, notwithstanding in- 
creasing difficulties, the promoters of the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society — at 
the outset called the " Medical, Clerical," etc., — 
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established in the year 1824, really offered, if not 
something absolutely new in conception, yet a 
^^ special feature" never before carried into suc- 
cessful practice. It was the simple yet far-reaching 
plan to assure lives not admitted to be quite 
healthy, and which, therefore, would be refused by 
other companies, at an increase of premium pro- 
portionate to the risk. The original prospectus of 
the society, issued in April, 1824, very clearly 
•expressed the plan of the founders : — " The com- 
mon usage of excluding from the benefit of Life 
Insurance," said the prospectus, "or exposing to 
a forfeiture of their policies, individuals who may 
have been afflicted with ^gout, asthma, fits, rup- 
ture, haemorrhage, complaints of the liver, spitting 
of blood, vertigo^ or any other disease,' being in 
many cases a source of fraud on the one hand and 
of litigation on the other, it is expedient that some 
method should be devised for guarding against the 
ovils of such an inefficient regulation. Medical 
practitioners in extensive employment cannot fail 
to know that at the several offices where these 
exemptions form a part of their rules, persons 
afflicted with gout, asthma, rupture, and the other 
complaints commonly specified, do, notwithstand- 
ing, obtain policies and upon such terms as would 
only be granted to healthy lives. These persons 
necessarily incur the risk of forfeiture, and leave 
their successors exposed to great hazard in the 
event of their claims being litigated. Yet, in such 
cases, circumstances may occur which may render 
it extremely disadvantageous to individuals to be 
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entirely excluded from the benefit of Life Assur- 
ance. In order, therefore, to meet the public 
<;onvemence in a fair and impartial manner, and to 
remove every pretence for deceit and fraudulent 
•concealment respecting the actual state of health of 
the assured, this society proposes to extend the 
advantages of Life Assurance to persons subject 
to such deviations from the cocgimon standard of 
health as do not essentially tend to shorten life, 
upon their acceding to the following conditions : — 
1. That they make an affidavit stating the nature 
of their complaints, the dates of their first attacks, 
and the names and addresses of the medical prac- 
titioners who attended them then, or at any subse- 
quent return of their disorders. 2. That they pay 
an increased premium proportionate to the increase 
of hazard. 

The mere idea of starting an Assurance office 
taking diseased lives had probably occurred to a 
great many persons conversant with Insurance long 
before the establishment of the Medical, Clerical, 
and General Society ; but the conception itself was 
dearly worth very little, the real merit lying in its 
practical realization. The chief difficulties attend- 
ing this were solved by the principal founder of 
the society, afterwards its chairman, Mr. George 
Pinckard, M.D., in a manner as simple as possible. 
In order that the selection of diseased lives might 
take place with the utmost sagacity as well as care- 
fulness, it was provided that one-half of the board 
of directors — sixteen in all — of the society should 
be members of the medical profession, and, further, 
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that "no proposal for any Assurance or endowment 
to be effected by the society shall be accepted 
unless two at least of the directors present at the 
board shall be medical practitioners, or unless two 
at least of the directors who are medical practi- 
tioners shall have previously examined the person 
on whose life such Assurance or endowment shall 
be proposed to be effected." To guard further 
against too great risks, it was provided that the 
limit of Assurance on any not healthy life should 
be £3,000, except under very special circum- 
stances, when the limit, under approval of a board 
with not less than nine directors present, might be 
increased to £5,000. Another arrangement, not 
specially embodied in the statutes, but nevertheless 
strictly acted upon, was, that in the selection of 
the eight medical directors care should be taken to 
choose eminent specialists, each representing one 
particular branch of the medical, science, so that 
the probability of any shortening of life through 
diseases of various forms might be accurately 
estimated. Under these and other thoroughly con- 
sidered provisions. Dr. Pinckard's office commenced 
business in the summer of 1824, coming — although 
adopting the name of society, usually considered 
to be reserved for establishments on the "Mutual'* 
principle — before the public as a Proprietary com- 
pany, with an authorized capital of £5,000,000, in 
5,000 £100 shares, on which there was paid up 
£2 10s., subsequently increased to £10, so that the 
total paid-up capital is now £50,000. 

The practical realization of Dr. Pinckard's- 
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schame, well considered as it was, and most care- 
fully worked out, did not at first meet with the 
support it so richly deserved. Partly owing to 
ignorant prejudice, and partly to the jealousy df 
older Insurance establishments, the company was 
for a time held up to ridicule, if not to reprobation, 
being, on account of its " diseased life " feature 
malignantly designated as the " rotten office." 
Objections having been raised on many sides 
against the too medical aspect of the undertaking, 
it was decided at a general meeting of shareholders, 
held on the 1st of December, 1825, to alter the 
title of the company from " Medical, Clerical," etc., 
into " Clerical, Medical," etc.. Society ; but these 
and other changes effected at the same time, did 
not all at once bring the desired support of the 
public. It had been decided by the founders that 
there should be a thorough investigation of the 
affairs of the company every five years, and the 
report made at the end of the first quinquennial 
period, completed June 30, 1831, was, that the total 
number of premiums in force was not more than 
t)58, insuring £740,730, while the claims paid from 
the commencement amounted to but £19,329, the 
annual income being £35,635, and the Life Assur- 
ance fund standing at £69,147. These figures 
were not very hopeful ; nevertheless, the managers 
of the company did not lose courage, determined to 
do all that energy and perseverance could accom- 
plish to overcome the obstacles opposing them. 
They had the advantage of a highly distinguished 
board of directors, including two bishops, four lords. 
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— among them the Marquis of Huntly — and numer- 
ous baronets and members of Parliament; and 
backed by high names, as well as an abundant capi- 
tal, they resolved to make great efforts to attract the 
professional and upper classes, more especially clergy- 
men. These efforts were most successful, the second 
quinquennial investigation of affairs showing that 
both the annual income and the number of policies 
in force had been doubled, the latter having in- 
creased from 958 to 2^202. The further progress of 
the Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society was most satisfactory, as shown in the sub- 
joined tabular statement, which gives the annual 
revenue, the number of policies in force, the total 
amount assured, and the total claims paid from the 
commencement, at the ten quinquennial investiga- 
tions, from 1831 to 1876 :— 



Years 




Number 


Total amount 


Claims paid 


ended 


Annual 


of policies 


of 


from 


June 30. 


revenue. 


in force. 


insurances. 


commencement. 


1831 


. £35.635 • 


958 .. 


£740,730 . 


£19.329 


1836 


. 7 1,588 . 


2,202 . , 


. 1.581,725 . 


138,921 


184 1 


97.932 • 


3,160 . . 


2,112,538 . 


304,612 


1846 


. 116,383 . 


. 4,122 . . 


2,599,726 


507.850 


185 1 


136,190 . 


. 4.792 . . 


2,950»4ii 


815,301 


1856 


. 166,834 . 


. 6,457 • 


. 2,637,687 . 


• 1,157.599 


186 1 


. 195,406 . 


. 7.559 • 


. 4,287,611 


1,621,878 


1866 


. 215.237 • 


. 8,331 . 


. 4,786,062 


. 2,265,764 


187 1 


. 236,563 . 


. 8,679 . . 


5,445.028 . 


. 2,912,245 


1876 


270,611 . 


. 9.503 • 


• 6,056,9 26 





In the year ended June 30, 1876, the revenue 
amounted (as before stated) to £270,611, of which 
total £181,386 was derived from premiums, and 
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£89,225 from interest and dividends on invested 
property. For the year ending June 30, 1878, the 
revenue was £279,848. The Life Assurance fund^ 
which, as already stated, was but £69,147 in 1831^ 
had risen to £418,903 in 1841; to £864,328 in 
1851 ; to £1,422,191 in 1861 ; to £1,826,459 in 
1871 ; and stood at £2,118,457 at the end of June, 
1876 ; in 1878 it had reached £2,181,012. It will be 
seen that, while the progress of the (lerical. Medical 
and General was as rapid as it was sound, the com- 
pany has now reached a point in which it may claim 
to rank with the highest and most secure Insurance 
institutions of this or any other country. 

The success of the Cl^^rical, Medical and General 
was due, to a more than usual extent, to high 
energy, coupled with the most intense carefulness 
of management. It was indeed a problem, tasking 
the prudence of any body of men, to select diseased 
lives so skilfully as to make the . increased premiums 
upon them fall in and harmonize with the ordinary 
rates; and this extremely difficult work the managers 
of the company accomplished to perfection. This 
success was achieved by constant watchfulness, 
with the aid of the best actuarial knowledge. When 
the company had been in existence ten years, the 
directors took an accurate survey of their position, 
on the basis of a long report of their actuary, who 
communicated to them that he had made the "best 
investigation which the ascertained facts would 
admit into the mortality that had prevailed as re- 
garded both the healthy and the unhealthy lives 
assured up to that date." As it appeared from 
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this report that the mortality of the unhealthy lives 
-during the decennial period had been more than 
double that of the healthy ones, while the additional 
premiums paid had only amounted to 30 per cent. 
:above the ordinary rates, new rules and regulations 
were laid down as to the admission of invalids. 
These worked so well that, at the end of other ten 
years, when a new actuarial investigation took place, 
the fact became certain that the right method of 
insuring lives not quite healthy had been discovered 
in the grouping of all such lives under certain 
<;lasses, and fixing separate premiums for each class 
and age. So careful were the researches upon 
which the new " experience tables " of the com- 
pany came to be based, that, as reported by 
the actuary in 1849, "all persons on whose lives 
^n increased premium has been charged have now 
been arranged under 79 heads — namely, 65 of 
different diseases, and 14 of miscellaneous. " 
Nothing better proved the wisdom of all these 
arrangements, as well as the general good manage- 
ment of the company, than the surpluses distributed 
to the members at each quinquennial division of 
profits. The amount was £10,000 in 1831, and 
£13,000 in 1836; from which it rose to £59,000 
in 1841; to £103,000 in 1846; to £120,000 in 
1851 ; to £195,000 in 1856 ; to £237,000 in 1861 ; 
to £225,000 in 1866 ; to £270,000 in 1871 ; and, 
finally, to £300,000 in 1876; this amount exceeds 
the sum divided in 1872 by £30,000. While the 
very remarkable success of the Clerical, Medical 
and General is fairly represented in the preceding 
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figures, they fail to show the immense amount of 
benefit the society must have conferred in admitting 
into its fold persons that would otherwise have 
been excluded from all the advantacfes of Life 
Assurance. 




THE SCOTTISH UNION. 

The Scottish Union came into existence in 1824, 
as the rival of the North British and Mer- 
cantile, which, starting as a Fire Office in 1809, 
added the business of Life Assurance in 1823. The 
new company commenced at once as a joint Fire 
and Life institution, and has continued to do busi- 
ness in both departments ever since. The gentle- 
men of the North who organized and established 
the new company were men of influential local 
position and connections, and it found partners in 
the oldest branches of the Scottish aristocracy. 
That the views of the founders were ambitious is 
proved by the large nominal capital fixed, which we 
believe was, with one exception, the largest ever 
fixed by any such association at the outset of its 
career. Two millions were commonly thought an 
ample fund of the kind, but we find the Scottish 
Union started with a nominal capital of five millions, 
distributed in 250,000 shares of £20 each, with £1 
paid up. Once the company had surmounted the 
weaknesses and ailments incident to its infancy and 
«arly youth, it took firm root and went on to achieve 
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a substantial success. This is sufficiently shown by 
the high market value of its shares, which have for 
many years been worth three times their original 
value, and by the dividends distributed at rates of 
twelve, fourteen, and fifteen per cent, among the 
shareholders. Its progress was not, owing to the 
circumstances already indicated, of the exceedingly 
rapid character achieved by some institutions that 
came later into the field; but it was of a steady 
and substantial kind, such as has long ago secured 
for the Scottish Union a high place among the Life 
offices of the United Kingdom. We speak of it as 
a Life office not because it has not been successful 
also in the Fire department, in which it has done 
and still does a flourishing business ; but because 
the Life department has grown to relatively much 
larger dimensions, so that the profits from it are 
greatly in excess of those from the other branch. 
The rule of the company has been to divide surplus 
profits every five years, in the proportion of five- 
sixths of the net profits of the Life business among 
the policy-holders, and the remaining one-sixth 
is apportioned among the shareholders. "We shall 
shortly show what has been the result according 
to the last quinquennial division, which is up to 1st 
August, 1876. 

In explaining the principles upon which the 
business of this company (which is incorporated 
by Royal Charter and empowered by Act of Par- 
Uament) is conducted, the directors in an early 
prospectus naturally laid stress upon the ample 
security to the assured through its influential pro- 
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prietary and its large subscribed capital. The rate» 
for participating and non-participating policies were 
fixed on as low a scale as was compatible with sound 
business, and the principles on which the profits 
accruing to policy-holders was to be divided was- 
according to the proportion which each had contri- 
buted to the fund during the preceding quinquen- 
nial period. There have been eight distributions 
of bonuses since the formation of the company^ 
and the surplus profit in the Life department has 
been as much as £89,000. The practice of the 
company has been to avoid contingent or prospec- 
tive additions to policies, and make the bonus 
immediate and absolute from the day of declaratioUi. 
If, therefore, the assured should die the day after 
the closing of the books of the association for the 
purpose of investigation, the parties inheriting hi& 
fights would receive the full amount of the bonus. 
It is provided that the bonus may be commuted, at 
the option of the assured, for a corresponding re- 
duction from the future annual pi'emiums, or it may 
be surrendered for a payment in cash. Payments 
of the Life premiums may be made at an invariable 
annual rate during life, or during a limited number 
of years, or by a single payment, and, according to 
convenience, at intervals of either a half-year or a 
quarter. The conditions attaching to foreign travel 
and naval or military service are fairly liberal. 
One special feature may be mentioned, and that is, 
that the directors are required, where any doubts or 
difficulties arise, to submit disputes to arbitration, 
and the company may be sued in any part of the 
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United Kingdom. The old rule is maintained, 
according to which the policies of persons assured 
who commit suicide, are killed in duelling, or die by 
the hands of justice, become void ; but the directors 
are empowered to take the special circumstances of 
fiuch cases into account, and may allow the repre- 
sentative of the deceased either the whole or a 
portion of the amount assured. To make the com- 
pany's policies an indisputable security, it is laid 
down that those which have been assigned for a real 
consideration shall be held to be in force the same 
as Assurances effected by one person on the life of 
another, even although the assured should die from 
the causes named above. 

An estimate of the business of the Scottish Union 
at a recent period may be formed from the following 
figures : — The annual revenue from both Fire and 
Life premiums and from interest was — • 

In 1861 .. .. .. .. £163,695 

„ 1866 •• •• .. •• 216,000 

„ 1872 . • . . . . . . 264^25 

The total funds of the company in 1872 amounted 
to £1,244,000, which were invested in mortgage or 
real security, railway debentures, and other safe 
securities, and consisted of — 

Accumulated Life premiums paid ;f 924,911 

Proprietors' capita] paid up •••• 207,571 

Reserve fund 111,890 

£1,244,372 



m 



We shall now compare the operations of the 
company during ttie last two years, or from the 
periods from 31st July, 1876, to Slst July, 1877, 
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and then go on to show the results of the last 
quinquennial investigation up to and including the 
31st July, 1876. During 1876 there were 676 
new policies issued, assuring £429,710, and for 
the year ending July, 1877, 600, assuring £410,733, 
and yielding annual premiums of £14,000. The 
surplus on the Fire account for 1877, after paying 
losses, commission, and charges, and excluding 
interest, was £18,245. The assets of the company, 
which were in 1874-5 £1,358,800, were £1,480,376 
in 1876-7. The dividend for the year ending July 
31st, 1877, was at the rate of 15 per cent, per 
annum. The last Life investigation was conducted 
on the same principles as former similar investiga- 
tions of this company. That is to say, the Carlisle 
Table of Mortality was adopted, all future sources 
of profit were excluded, and the rate of interest was 
3 per cent., except in the case of non-participating 
policies and bonuses, in which 3^ per cent, was 
assumed. The valuation of the assets took place 
under the supervision of a committee of the directors, 
and the examination is described as '* minute and 
careful." The result was that the liabilities of the 
company on 9,859 policies in force for sums amount- 
ing, less re- assurances, to £5,349,752, were found to 
be (including the bonuses previously declared) 
£3,033,110. 

Deducting from this amount the present value of the net 
premiums, or ;£* 1,949,076, the liabilities were £^11084,034, 
and further deducting £'84,232 of re-assurances, the 
total liabilities are reduced to ;£'999,8o2 

The Life funds, however, amount to i|075}454 

So that there was a surplus of £^75*652 
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to be divided, or five-sixths, £63,043, amongst the 
participating policy-holders, and one-sixth, or 
£12,609, among the shareholders. 

The general reserve. on 31st July, 1876, was £iij^fijfi 

And adding the proportion of Life surplus belonging to the 

proprietors 12,608 

£127.456 
After paying balance of dividend 16,605 

The reserve stands at £1 10,851 

These are fairly satisfactory results. Though 
not one of the largest of our Life offices, the 
Scottish Union is a flourishing and substantial 
company, and deserves the confidence bestowed 
upon it by its policy and share holders. The 
directors are extending the business as they have 
opportunity, and have lately opened up many new 
fields of enterprise. Branch offices have been 
instituted in various provincial towns in both Eng- 
land and Scotland ; business has been extended in 
the metropolis by a new West-end office, and there is 
every prospect, under careful management, of a 
prosperous future. This company is now amalga- 
mated with the Scottish National Insurance, and 
two companies have been placed under one manage- 
ment. The Life Assurance Fund at the 3l8t 
December, 1 878, stood at £1,933,507. The Annual 
Income in the Life Department, including Premium* 
and Interest on Life Funds, amounted to £495,611 ► 




THE STANDARD LIFE OFFICE. 

The success of the Scottish Widows' Life Office 
founded in 1815, and of the Edinburgh Life, 
founded in 1823, led to belief among certain in- 
fluential inhabitants of the " modem Athens " that 
room might be foimd for another proprietary Life 
Insurance office with certain special aims and 
objects of its own. The Standard was accordingly, 
founded in Edinburgh in 1825 — ^the year which also 
saw the institution of the University and Crown 
Life Offices in London. The Standard was 
originally founded as the " Life Insurance Company 
of Scotland ;" but as this title was wanting in 
distinctiveness, it was abandoned in favour of the 
Standard, which obtained a Parliamentary sanction 
for its new name, and legislative permission in 
1832 to sue and be sued in the name of the man- 
ager. In 1845 the Standard obtained another Act, 
to amend and alter its former Act, and in 185^9 
further powers were granted for its re-constitution 
and the due regulation of its affitirs. 

As the school is that which the master makes it^ 
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«o a young Life oflSce often takes its impress and 
character from its actuary. In 1837, the directors 
of the Standard were fortunate enough to obtain 
the services of Mr. William Thomas Thomson, and a 
more zealous and enlightened manager no Life office 
-could have had. The chainnan at the last meeting 
truly declared that "the company's progress was 
commensurate with the period of Mr. Thomson's 
connection with it." The first division of i)rofit8 
took place in 1835, ten years after the establish- 
ment of the company. The next valuation was in 
1840, and then at quinquennial periods afterwards. 
The new business transacted by the Standard during 
the last four quinquennial periods shows the most 
striking results : — 

£ 

From 1850 to 1855 the amount of assurances effected was 2^492,988 

From 1855 to i860 2,815455 

From i860 to 1865 3f^34f365 

From 1865 to 1870 5f7<3t8i3 

From 1870 to 1875 6^48^364 

The new business for the year 1877 wall the 
laigest ever transacted, amounting to £1,500,000. 

The Standard undoubtedly owes ite yrogvtm to 
the liberality of its dealings, and, above all, to iho 
adoption of the improvements and fxicilitif^ KUggcH- 
ted by its manager in connection with th^^ c^^ntraci 
of Life Assurance. The Standard took th<? Ic-ad in 
the liberalization of the Life Assurance contract, 
and was the first to promulgate mHtty of tb<? '^ frosts 
conditions " of Life Agfenrance yjYich^ t^hich bave 
^ce been adopted by other pn^<sr>j ve c^>rii j/ani^^ 
In 1856, fur exampk, the Standard, a/A;ng on iY 
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manager s advice, adopted resolutions with the view 
of preventing policy-holders from losing the benefit 
of their policies through any oversight in payment 
of their premiums, not only within the days of grace, 
but within an extended period, embracing no less^ 
than thirteen months from the date when the pre- 
mium unpaid falls due. 

In 1861, the directors, being desirous of conferring- 
further benefits on policy-holders, passed a resolution 
on the subject of " free assurance." When a person 
proposed for assurance has obviously, from his occu- 
pation, and other circumstances, no intention of pro-^ 
ceeding beyond the limits of Europe, he being not 
less than twenty-five years of age at the time, he is 
entitled to a " free policy," giving him permission to 
proceed to and to reside in any part of the world at 
a future time, without licence, or payment of extra 
premium. Assurers who intended to make their 
policies the basis of marriage settlements, family 
securities, or security for money borrowed, were not 
slow to remark the advantage of their freedom frona 
extra premiums for foreign residence. By the boon 
of a " free policy " their policies cannot be affected 
* disadvantageously by their future residence, even if 
their business or other circumstances should call 
them to the most unhealthy climates. The direc-^ 
tors, also, at the same time, made their policies 
unchallengeable after five years' duration, on satis- 
factory evidence of age if not admitted on the- 
policy. 

In 1870 the directors took further liberal mea- 
sures for the benefit of the policy-holders, by 
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adopting a system of guaranteed surrender values 
— not one average rate or percentage applicable 
to all policies, a system which, they came to the 
conclusion, did not do equal justice to all ; but an 
allowance within certain limits, the precise sum 
being fixed according to the duration of the policy 
aud the age of the life assured. 

The Standard in its earlier years, and before 
Life assurance amalgamation fell into the hand& 
of financiers and company-mongers, did not hesi- 
tate to extend its business by purchase and acqui- 
sition. In 1844 the York and London office, 
founded in 1834, transferred its Fire 'business to 
the Imperial and its Life business to the Standard. 
In 1846, the Standard acquired the business of 
the Commercial Life, founded in 1840; in 1850, 
the business of the Experience Life Assurance 
Company, founded in 1843; in 1864, the business 
of the Minerva Life, founded in 1836; in 1865,. 
the business of the Victoria Life, founded in 1838. 
These transfers no doubt largely helped to extend 
the connections of the Standard, while they offered 
the policy-holders of several unprogressive com- 
panies the security of a strong and solvent office. 
Still the progress of the Standard has been in the 
main the result of an honest, legitimate, and .diligent 
extension of its own proper business connections^ 
In 1866, the business of the Colonial Life, founded 
in 1846, was transferred. This company was an 
oflfehoot of the Standard, the shareholders being 
much the same, and Mr. W. T. Thomson was 
manager of both companies. The junction was. 
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considered of importaDce to both offices, as tending 
to the advancement of their joint interests. 

The Standard holds its annual meetings at its 
head office, George Street, Edinburgh ; and at tlie 
forty-ninth meeting, in April, 1875, the chairman 
(Mr. Robert Hunter) indulged in a retrospect 
which it is permitted to few Life offices to parallel ; 
— " If we turn back no farther than ten years (said 
the chairman) the progress of the company is very 
marked. In each of the years since 1865 more 
than one million of new assurances have been 
placed on the company's books, making a total 
for the nine years of no less than £10,252,649. 
This is a result of which no other office in the 
United Kingdom can boast, so far as I am aware. 
. . . Within the same period the funds of the 
company have increased from £2,696,052 in 18G5, 
to £4,821,005 in 1874, notwithstanding that besides 
providing for all other expenses, the very large 
sum of £3,399,436 has been paid in death claims 
during the period, being at the rate of £1,200 for 
each business day of the nine years." 

The results communicated in the report for the 
year ending 15th November, 1878, were briefly as 
follows: — The amount proposed for assurance 
(2,247 proposals) was £1,432,031 ; amount accepted 
(1,810 policies), £1,111,065; annual premiums on 
new policies during the year 1878, £38,476; 
claims by death, exclusive of bonus additions, 
£439,897 ; assurances accepted during the last 
five years, £6,220,234 ; subsisting assurances at 
15th November, 1878 (of which £1,309,911 
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is re-assured with other offices), £19,005,152. 
The revenue is over £800,000, and the assets 
are upwards of £5,400,000. The funds of the 
company are in the main invested in mortgages on 
property to the amount, namely, of £4,075,276. 
The sum invested in British Government securities 
is £39,185, and in Indian and Colonial Government 
securities £267,701. A further sum of £163,433 is 
invested in house property; railway and other 
debentures and debenture stocks, £50,000 ; stocks of 
Scottish Chartered Banks, £38,215. One item 
denotes that the directors still take the lead in insti- 
tuting liberal measures for the benefit of their 
poKcy-holders. It is, ''loans upon personal secu- 
rity with poUcies of assurance, repayable by instal- 
ments, £74,499/' This item represents doubtless 
a very large amount of convenience to individuals in 
want of loans, and is quite independent of the usual 
item among the assets of a Life office, viz. : — 
« Loans on the company's poUcies within their sur- 
render values, £259,713." 

The company has two schemes of division— one, 
the old " Tontine scheme," which was the original 
scheme of the Standard, and adopts the mode of 
division similar to that of the Equitable Society ; 
and the other, the " Equal scheme," introduced in 
1866. By the former, poUcies draw bonus at each 
division of profits, according to the number of years 
which have elapsed since their commencement. 
The " Equal scheme " allows participation at each 
division in the form of simple percentage, according 
to the number of years since the last investigation. 
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This gives the more impatient portion of the public 
the option of securing larger additions to their 
policies at an earlier date than under the Tontine 
scheme, with reduced rates of premium at the 
earlier ages. The Bonus Table of the Tontine 
scheme shows that on a policy of £1,000 effected 
in 1835, the total sum now payable is £2,310. On a 
policy of £1,000 effected in 1845, the total sum now 
payable is £1,672 ; and on a policy of £1,000 
effected in 1855, the total sum now payable is £1,277. 
The bonus declared in 1875 was at the rate of 6s. 
per cent, per annum of reversionary addition from 
the date of each policy, giving an addition varying 
from 6s. to £15 to each £100 assured. On the 
modern, or Equal scheme, in which a large business 
is done, the rate of bonus declared in 1875 was £1 
10s. per cent, per annum of reversionary addition. 

The Standard, in addition to Boards in Edinburgh 
and London, has offices in Manchester, Dublin, and 
other large tbwns, and agencies and local Boards in 
India and the British Colonies. It does a large 
business in India and the Colonies. 

The last divison of profits amongst the policy- 
holders was for the quinquennial period ended 15th 
November, 1875, when the fund for distribution 
amounted to the princely sum of £374,004, of which 
£372,710 was given in bonuses under the several 
participating schemes of the institution. 
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THE CROWN. 

The Crown Life Assurance Company was brought 
into existence early in the year 1825, by a number 
of distinguished oflScers in the army and navy, 
whose motives in starting the undertaking were 
very fully and clearly explained in the original 
prospectus. ''The distinguishing feature of this 
institution," the promoters announced, "is the 
extension of the advantages of the system of Life 
Assurance to a class of individuals who are at 
present altogether excluded from them, except at 
premiums quite disproportionate to the actual risk. 
It is well known that officers in His Majesty's 
Army, Navy, and Hoyal Marines, and in the 
military and maritime service of the Hon. East 
India Company are altogether deprived of the 
benefit of Life Assurance during periods of actual 
service, except at exorbitant premiums, and that 
under any circumstances differing from the ordinary 
risk, they experience considerable difficulty in 
effecting insurances. The officers employed in the 
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merchant service — a very numerous and respectablo- 
class of men — ^labour under similiar disadvantages. 
. . . • The present company has therefore been 
established, having for its object the ordinary busi- 
ness of Life Insurance ; the insurance of the lives of 
officers in His Majesty's Army, Navy, and Royal 
Marines, both at home and upon actual service, and 
of officers in the military and maritime service of 
the Hon. East India Company, and in the merchant 
service of the United Kingdom ; and the insurance 
of the lives of individuals intending to reside 
abroad, either permanently or for short periods, 
and of persons proceeding upon single voyages in 
any quarter of the globe, or remaining at sea, at 
premiums proportionate to the actual risk, and 
calculated upon unquestionable and ascertained 
data." 

The Crown Life Assurance Company started aa 
a Proprietary institution, with the unusually large 
nominal capital of £1,500,000, divided into 30,000 
shares of £50 with £5 paid up. Owing mainly to 
the influence of the original promoters, the company 
met with decided success from the outset, a con- 
siderable number of officers in the army and navy 
becoming both shareholders and policy-holders. It 
was found at the first septennial investigation of the 
company, for the first seven yeai^s ending March 
25th, 1832, that at that date there were 1,201 
policies in force, assuring £990,698, the annual in- 
come amounting to £36,080, and the assurance fund 
standing at £84,802. At the second septennial 
investigation, for the term ending March 25th, 1839, 
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the number of policies in force had increased to 
1,951 ; the amount assured to £l,485,a90 ; the 
annual income to £59,250 ; and the assurance fund 
to £243,180. The regular progress exhibited in 
these figures, has continued during the half-a-cen- 
tury s existence of the company, as will be seen from 
the foUowinor tabular statement, which gives the 
annual revenue, the number of policies in force, the 
total amounts insured, and the total claims from the 
commencement, at the five septennial and subse- 
quent three quinquennial investigations, from 1832 
to 1870:— 



Years 




Number 


Total amount Claims paid 


ended 


Annual 


oi policies 


ot from 


March 25. 


revenue. 


in force 


insurances, commencement. 


1832 . . 


£36,080 


.. 1,201 . 


. ;f9gD,698 .. £5^.098 


1839 •• 


59,250 


. . 1,95 1 . 


• ^485.390 •• 134,836 


1846 . . 


77740 


.. 2,585 . 


• i»797.96o .. 411.412 


1853 . . 


88,440 


. . 2,928 . 


. 1,928,571 .. 693,543 


i860 . . 


114,520 


. . 4,304 . 


. 2,539,055 .. /,i8.,i53 


1865 . . 


13^.945 


.. 5.339 • 


. 3,006,242 .. 1,550,780 


1870 


166,475 


.. 7.651 • 


. 4,188,841 .. 2,063,341 


1876 . . 


207,006 


. . 9,193 . 


• 5.261,566 .. 2,749,ODO 



The intension of the founders of the Crown to 
give the company an almost exclusively naval and 
military character, was gradually relinquished after 
the lapse of the first quarter of a century of its 
existence. The reason was simple enough. Owing, 
as already stat ed, to the influence of the promoters 
and first directors, the company got a good start 
on the basis of the original programme ; but the 
impulse thus given could not be long maintained, 
death making rapid havoc among men mostly past 
middle age. There was a visible fitUing-off in the 

N 
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increase of its transactions when the company had 
been in existence twenty-five years, by which time 
nearly all tlie T^ife policies of the members of the 
first board of directors had become claims, upon 
which their successors, naturally alarmed, called in 
the assistance of Mr. B. Hall Todd, a gentleman of 
vast and varied actuarial experience, acquired by a 
sound traininif in several Scottish Life offices of the 
highest class. Mr. Todd was appointed secretary 
and actuary of the Crown in 1853, and under his 
management, as sagacious as energetic, the company 
soon not only recovered from its temporary decline, 
but started on a more successful career than the 
past. By obtaining largely the support of the 
general public besides that of the two services, it. 
was found possible largely to reduce the premium 
rates, and to this was added another important 
<jhange in 1860, when the bonus additions of the 
policy-holders were largely increased. Previous to 
this period, two-thirds of the profits were given to 
the policy-holders, in septennial divisions ; but it 
was now decided that the profits for distribution 
should be raised to five-sixths, and be given away 
every five instead of seven years. 

The surplus of the assurance during the five years 
ending 1875 was ascertained to be £484,633, of 
which £103,424 was distributed and the balance of 
£381,209 carried forward as a reserve for future 
profits and expenses. The value of the company's 
whole liabilities to the assured was, at last valua- 
tion, £1,105,812, and the funds invested in first- 
class securities and cash in hand, amounted to 
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THE UNIVEESITY LIFE OFFICE. 

The longevity of the British peerage has for many 
years been the subject of remark. It is fouEd to bo 
shared by country squires. Fresh aii-, country 
sports, agreeable pursuits, the resources of culture, 
easy circumstances, and comparative freedom from 
" carking care," tend to prolong life, and help to 
explain the length of days to which the "ruling 
classes " in England not unfrequently attain. In 
the year 1825 the idea occurred to a few University 
men to utilize this presumed longevity for foundings 
a Life office exclusively for the higher and educated 
classes. The Law Life had appealed to one of the 
learned professions two years before with a promise 
of success which has been most amply fulfilled, and 
it appeared to the promoters of the new office that 
the cream of the upper and educated class might be 
obtained by founding a Life office for the exclusive 
benefit of the University men of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. A University Life office founded on this 
principle would appeal to the whole of the peerage 
of the three kingdoms, and the larger proportion of 
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English country gentlemen and the clergy, together 
with no inconsiderable sprinkling of barristers and 
physicians. 

The project was taken up by so many peers, 
bishops, judges, divines, and eminent lawyers, that 
its success was assured almost from the first 
moment. A Royal Charter of Incorporation was 
obtained, empowering the society to effect assur- 
ances on the lives of all persons who *' shall be or 
shall have been on the books or boards of any 
■college or hall at Oxford or Cambridge, or any 
school connected with those universities by scholar- 
ships or exhibitions." The University was estab- 
lished as a proprietary office, in order that the first 
assurers might feel confidence in the ability of the 
society to fulfil its engagements. The amount of 
<;apital originally subscribed was £600,000, but it 
has only been necessary to call up £30,000. The 
whole of these shares are held by members of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This 
amount of paid-up capital, by successive reserves 
and additions out of profits, now represents an 
accumulated fund of upwards of one million 
sterling, in addition to the liability (of course merely 
nominal) of the shareholders for an additional sum 
of six hundred thousand pounds. The accumulated 
fund represents nineteen years' present premium 
income in hand- -an exuberance of security which 
would be running to waste if it were not applied in 
moderate but entirely satisfactory dividends and 
bonuses to the shareholders, and in rich and fruitful 
additions to the policies of the assured. 
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The year 1849, when the society had been estab- 
lished about a quarter of a century, affords a con- 
venient resting place for observing the position and 
progress of the University. Its president was the- 
Archbishop of Canterbury of the day, and among" 
its vice-presidents were the Primate of the Northern 
Province, fourteen English bishops, and two dis- 
tinguished judges. The Board of Direction included 
the well-know^n names of Baron Alderson, Henry 
Hallam, Justice Maule, the Lord Chief Baron^ 
Vice- Chancellor Shadwel], Sir R. H. Inglis, and Sir 
Alexander Grant. Among the assured were a 
great number of members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but it was ascertained in 1849 that rather 
more than five-sixths of the persons assured in the 
University Life office were clergymen. The fourth 
quinquennial division of profits had been made four 
years before- viz., in 1842, when it was found that 
the addition made for the five years 1840-5 had 
been ten per cent, on the amount of each policy^ 
making with former additions, 40 per cent, on all 
policies effected before June 1, 1826. The amount 
accumulated from premiums had, in 1849, reached 
£500,000. The annual income was £65,000, and 
the outstanding policies were £148,000. The annual 
income for the )'ear ending May, 1879, was £95,868.. 
This is honest and legitimate progress, entirely 
independent of purchase and amalgamation, which^ 
indeed in the case of this particular society is almost 
out of the question. 

As time went on it was discovered that the some- 
what narrow basis on which the society had beea 
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founded prevented its due. expansion. Colleges for 
the education of young men had been founded at 
King's College, London; at Durham, and other 
<3ities ; diocesan colleges for young men intended for 
the Church were established in various dioceses ; 
dissenting colleges and institutions in connection 
with the London University also sprang up in 
various parts of the country. The L^niversitiea 
threw open their Fellowships to Dissenters ; mem- 
bers of the University of Dublin were admitted 
ad ennclem at Oxford and Cambridge ; and, while 
many hard-headed young Scotchmen gained the 
highest honours on the Cam and the Isis, distin- 
guished English Fellows of the sister universities 
were elected to professorial chairs north of the 
Tweed. The University Life Office was not 
behind the great foundations of learning fiom which 
it derived its name' in recognizing the liberalizing 
tendency of the age, and in marching pari passu 
with public opinion. The society in its earliest 
inception, although not avowedly, was still, from 
the nature of things, a Church of England Associa- 
tion, and the wisest step to take was to divest it as 
much as possible of a sectarian character, and to 
make it include all who had received an academic 
training. This was done by obtaining a supple- 
mentary charter, enabling the directors ** To effect 
assurances and grant annuities on the lives and 
survivorships of all persons who, at the time of 
effecting such assurances, shall be, or shall have 
been, members of any university of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of any 
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college, hall, or other institution for the purpose of 
education in the said United Kingdom. " 

This was a wide and liberal extension, the full 
and wise effect of which has hardly yet been under- 
stood by the educated classes. It makes elij^ible 
for assurance in the society the members of all the 
Scotch and Irish universities and coUeijes, all the 
dissenting and other colleges affib'ated to London 
University, and especially includes all public and 
grammar schools connected with the universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge by scholarships or exhibitiors. 
By this supplementary charter the field of the 
society's operations has been vastly extended. Nor 
has the society bden hereby unfaithful to the 
cardinal principle upon which it was established. 
That principle was the superior advantage derived 
from assurances on the lives of the educated and 
well-to-do classes. Those advantages (the directors 
unhesitatingly affirm) " have been confirmed by the 
experience of fifty years." 

At the tenth quinquennial valuation in June, 
1875, the directors congratulated the shareholders 
and the assured, with reason, upon the satisfactory 
financial results manifested by the balance-sheet. 
They referred the calculations to Mr. Samuel In- 
gall, an actuary of high character and great experi- 
ence, who agreed that a balance of £157,508 as pro- 
fit on the business of the five years was applicable 
to division. With Mr. Ingalls full concurrence the 
directors recommended that a re veraionary bonus of 
2 per cent, per annum for the five years, requiring 
£100,972, be added to policies in existence on May 
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Ist, 1875. The one-tenth of profits due to the 
fiharelioldcrs required the sum of £11,799. This 
jielded a bonus of £1 19s, 4d. per share, exclusive of 
the interest of 5s. per share. There then remained 
in reserve £44,816, which the directors recom- 
mended should bo retained as reserve and undi- 
vided. The reversionary bonus declared in 1875 
made, with former bonuses, a grand total exceeding 
£1,097,000 of additions to policies granted out of 
the profits of the society. 

One of the special advantages offered by the Uni- 
veraity Life Office is the early participation in the 
borms to the full extent by young lives. Thus an 
instance is given of a young man who at twenty -one 
Assured for £2,000. He paid a total premium in 
five years of £211 13s. 4d., and his bonus in five 
years in 1870 amounted to £250. The average rate 
of interest on the society's investments is £4 12s. 2d. 
per cent., and the total expenses do not exceed 
£5,500 a year. Mr. Buse's tables give the average 
amount of the University policies at £1,326, in 
which respect it is only exceeded in amount by the 
four great Life ofiSces connected with the legal 
profession. 





THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE. 

Two years after the establishment of the Scottish 
Union came the Scottish Amicable, which waa 
purely a Life office, and began operations in 
Glasgow in the year 1826. The Scottish Union 
commenced operations in Edinburgh as the rival of 
the North British Mercantile, and the promoters of 
the Scottish Amicable were anxious to compete in 
the West of Scotland with the Scottish Widows' 
Fund, instituted eleven years previously in the East. 
During that period Life -Assurance had become 
firmly established all over Great Britain, and 
had surmounted the early prejudices by which 
it was beset even in Scotland. The Scottish 
Amicable had the advantage of the support of a 
number of influential Scotchmen, including several 
of high aristocratic position, and it continues to this 
day, to be patronised b)' the Scottish nobility, the 
Duke of Buccleuch being ono of its vice-presidents, 
and the Duke of Roxburgh its president. During 
the fifty years of its existence the progress of this 
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iSotDpany has been steady, and sometimes even great,, 
though it has never been one of those societies 
which advance by " leaps and bounds." From a 
tabular statement showing its progress throughout 
this period, we learn that the assurances granted 
during the years from 1826 to 1830 inclusive, were 
£98,643, and the funds accumulated £11,329. Dur- 
ing the last quinquennial period, 1871-75, the 
assurances amounted to £2,056,276, and the funds 
accumulated to £460,030. The claims during the 
first period were only £3,260 ; and during the last 
they were £592,487. The average excess of busi- 
ness during these periods of five years has been 
about £300,000, but in the period ending 1855, no 
less than one million sterling was added to the busi- 
ness of the company. This great advance was- 
largely owing to the exertions of the London branch 
which was established in 1850. The annual income 
of the Scottish Amicable, according to th^ last re- 
port, was £283,894 ; and the total of its accumulated 
and invested funds exceeds two million! sterlings 
while the total amount assured in policies number- 
ing 13,869 was £6,886,324. In the year 1869 the 
annual income was £210,000, and the accumulated 
funds £1,330,000 ; so that the increase in the latter 
has been over three-quarters of a million sterling. 
The number of policies at the opening of 1869 was 
11,474, assuring £5,338,442, so that there has been 
an increase of about a million and a half sterling. 
The amount of business done in 1875 was practically 
the same as in the previous year, the sum assured in 
each having been over £427,000 and the new 
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annual premiums above £15,000. In 1874 the 
amount of claims was £141,340, while in 1875 
it was only £101,360; showing a difference under 
this head in favour of the society of £40,000. Dur- 
ing the same year the company increased its accumu- 
lated funds by £113,000, which amounted at the end 
of 1875 to £1,764,974 after all claims and bonuses 
and expenses of management had been met. The 
amount of money in security of assurances granted, 
which, during the five years ending 1830, was 
£98,643, had increased in 1875 to £2,050,276, 
which affords proof that the society had attracted 
public confidence, and that its business had been 
managed with discretion. 

The Scottish Amicable has a septennial instead 
of a quinquennial investigation, so that every seven 
years they '* take stock " of the results actually 
attained. Two points, the late Sheriff Bell ob- 
served at one of the meetings of this society, are 
specially to be considered in connection with these 
investiorations. The first is that the interests of 
the assured are properly cared for ; and the second, 
that the company is being conducted upon princi- 
ples that will render it commercially successful. 
In reference to the first point, the last septennial 
-enquiry showed that claims to the extent of 
£873,000 were paid during the seven years; and 
that the total payments on account of claims 
from the commencement has greatly exceeded two 
millions sterling. In regard to the investment of 
the company's funds, there can be no doubt 'as to 
the suflGlciency of the security on the part of any 
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ono who has read the report of tho investigation 
couiDiittoo. So far as the society's position is con- 
cerned, tho invested funds had increased during^ 
tho septennial period £526,000, while tho annual 
income was above £50,000 more. Tho surplus at 
recember 31st, 1874, was £2G8,000, and the new 
business during tho past year was considerably 
above tho average — indeed greater, than in any 
previous year of tho society's existence, with ono 
exception. These being the circumstances and tho 
position of tho society, tho results of the last septen- 
nial period having been so encouraging, and tho 
advance of that period having followed as it did 
upon a steady advance of previous septennial peiiods, 
coupled with tho largo subsequent increase, these 
responsible for tho management of tho Scottish 
Amicable Company may well feel entitled to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the position their com- 
pany now occupies. Much of this prosperity has 
no doubt resulted from tho care, economy, and 
vigilance with which the society has been mannged 
by its officials ; and tho future, it may Le expected, 
will, under tho same auspices, be equally prosperous 
with the past. The annual income, according to tho 
last irport issued, viz., to December, 1878, was 
£2S3,S94. Tho number of policies in force at tliis 
date was i:i,8G9, assuring £(),886,a24* The accumu- 
lated and invested funds amounted to £2,120,093. 




THE CLERGY MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 

The Law Ijfe, the Clerical, Medical and General, 
founded in 1824, and the University, founded in 
1825, had shown that the law, the clergy, and the 
doctors might be appealed to with succesa by 
Assurance Companies more or less restricted to the 
members of those professions. These three offices 
were, however, proprietary institutions ; and it oc- 
curred to the Rev. John Hodgson that the time had 
come for establishing an office for mutual assurance 
among the clergy. The new society waa in progress 
of organization during the greater part of 1 828, and 
vraa finally established at a public meeting held io 
May, 1829, and attended by the then Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, several bishops and noble- 
men, and many of the clergy and laity. The 
society was enrolled, like the National Provident, 
under the Friendly Societies Acts, for the purpose 
" of raising a stock or fund, by means of the joint 
contributions of its members, for the mutual relief 
-of each other, their wives, children, relations or 
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Dominees in sickness, infancy, advanced age, widow- 
hood, and other natural states and contingencies, and 
for the lawful assurance of money to be paid on the 
death of members." Thus the socety was founded 
with a Sickness Assurance branch, which it still 
retains. 

The Clergy Mutual Society started under the 
highest episcopal and ecclesiastical sanction, and 
with every presumption in its favour. Mr. Hodgson 
had satisfied himself that a more favourable rate of 
mortality would be found among the clergy as a 
body than that which prevailed among the com- 
munity at large. More accurate census antl regis- 
tration tables have shown that the assumption of 
1829 has passed over into the region of fact. It 
has even received Parliamentary recognition. The 
fact that the duration of life among clergymen, as a 
class, is longer than among the population generally, 
waB made the basis of the commutation tables on 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Instead 
of adopting the Annuity Tables commonly in use, 
it was determined by the Legislature that an addi- 
tion of 7 per cent, should be made to the conmauta- 
tion value of the incomes of Irish incumbents. 

The Rev. John Hodgson, the founder and first 
Secretary, has left on record a sketch of the steps 
taken to institute the Clergy Mutual. He says ; — 
** Impressed as I was in 1829 with an idea that 
duration of life amongst clergymen would, upon 
experiment being made, be found to be longer than 
amongst laymen. I set myself to work to frame a 
scheme of assurance for the clergy and their families. 
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based upon such a presumption. Happily, by reason 
of the official connexion which for nearly 100 years- 
had subsisted between members of my family and 
the bishops and clergy generallj'-, I was placed in a 
very favourable position for obtaining all the help 
which might be required from influential quarters. 
The Archbishops Ilowley and Vernon, Bishop 
Blomfield, the present Bishop of Winchester, and I 
may say, all the bishops of the time approved and 
encouraged my undertaking. Archdeacon (after- 
wards Dean) Lyall, Archdeacon Croft, Archdeacon 
Hale, Joshua Watson, George Byng, M.P., together 
with my brother, Christopher Hodgson, and so 
many more in number that I cannot introduce the 
names of them all, at once gave me their counte 
nance and support, consenting, many of them, to 
co-operate with me in the work, and becoming 
guarantees in various amounts in the payment of 
early expenses. Thus the Clergy Mutual Assurance 
was established, and in 1829 took its place amongst 
other companies in London as a Life Assurance 
Class Society." 

The premiums for assurance upon life of the new 
office were based upon the Carlisle Table with a 
percentage added for expenses of management. 
Mr. John Hodgson took a wise precaution in 
adopting a table of mortality that was pretty sure 
never to be exceeded by the members. The fact 
has been that the rate of mortality among the 
policy-holders has been throughout much more 
favourable than that exhibited in the table on which 
the premiums were based. The interests of the 
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members have in no way suffered from adopting 
such a table, and there can be no doubt that it is 
from this margin of security on the one side, and 
actual mortality experience on the other, that a 
large proportion of the profits returned to the 
members by way of bonus has been derived. 

The Clergy Mutual, of course, could not offer its 
members the security of the paid-up capital of a 
proprietary office, and the earliest assurers con- 
sented to pay their first premiums and to waive, 
notwithstanding, any claim or title arising from 
their assurances, imtil ninety other members had 
taken out policies. If any one of the earliest as- 
surers died, it was stipulated that his premium was 
to be returned, with interest at 5 per cent Happily 
for the assured, the required number of members 
was obtained before a death occurred, and as soon 
as this happened policies were issued securing to 
each of the ninety the full amount assured. An 
additional security was offered to the members by 
the formation of a guarantee fund, consisting of 
various sums subscribed by the clergy and other 
well-wishers of the institution. This fund, amount- 
ing altogether to £5,182, was in the early years of 
the society's operations a real protection, and served 
the purpose of a paid-up capital of a proprietary 
office, with this difference, that no interest was 
payable upon it. It is still held in reserve, but 
more for ornament than use, as the capital derived 
from premiums has been found since the commeuioe- 
ment more than siuffibcient for the payment of all 

claims* 

o 
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The progress of the Clergy Mutual may be briefly 
shown by the surplus divided among members at 
each bonus year since the commencement of the 
society, viz.— In 1836, £3,192; 1841, £13,089; 
1846, £39,500; 1851, £79,844; 1856, £74,900; 
in 1861, £148,300; in 1866, £200,500; in 1871,. 
£280,000; and in 1876, £343,140. The total 
profits divided since the commencement of the 
society have been £1,182,465. The annual income 
is £306,140. The increase of reserve capital in the 
year 1875-6 was not less than £123,862. The total 
funds now amount to the colossal figure of 
£2,600,000. 

Membership is confined to the clergy of the 
Church of England and of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland ; yet not to the clergy only. Their near 
relations, male and female, and their wives, and the 
near relations of their wives, are also by the rules 
qualified to become members. The Clergy Mutual 
grants no commission, and has no agents for obtain- 
ing business, whereby it is computed a sum of not 
less than £190,000 has been saved to the society's 
fonds. The value of compound interest is strikingly 
shown by the fact that claims amounting altogether 
to £45,325 have been paid in consideration of 
£19,985 received in premiums. The average amount 
of each policy is high — viz., £876. The Clergy 
Mutual is one of the most economically-managed 
oflBces in ^ London, being second on a list of one 
hundred offices for economical administration. It 
has twelve years' premiums in hand to meet its 
liabilities. According to the last report issued for 
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the year ending May, 1879, the Annual Income 
amounted to £306,140. The number of policies in 
force at this date was 7,591, assuring X 6,646,309. 
The Assurance Fund amounted to X2,604,676. 





TCT. 



THE NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The National Life Assurance Society was estab- 
lished in the year 1830 as a proprietary company. 
At an early period, however, of its history, owing to 
the great success of its operations, and the economy 
with which it was conducted, a large fund had accu- 
mulated from the premiums paid by the assurers ; 
and the continuance of the guarantee afforded by 
the shareholders' capital being thereby rendered 
unnecessary, an arrangement was made in the year 
1 848 by which the shareholders were paid off, and 
the oflSce then became a purely mutual one, in 
which the whole of the profits belong to the 
members. The directors of this institution are 
gentlemen holding high and responsible positions 
in society. The actuary, Mr. Charles Ansell, jun., 
is a gentleman of the highest attainments, and 
known to be most cautious in his investigations and 
allotments. With regard to Mr. Puckle, the secre- 
tiiry, it is understood very generally that the success 
of the National is already traceable to this gentle- 
man's administrative ability. 
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" Amoni^ the advantages offered by this society, 
most important for intending assurers to consider, 
are : — 1. Its security. Having now been established 
forty-six years, the assurance fund, after deducting 
the present value of all reversionary bonuses, 
amounts to 104 per cent, of the whole of the net 
premiums received under policies, now in force, a 
proportion which is believed to be unique in the 
history of Life Assurance. 2. Economy in the cost 
of assurance. The premiums are moderate to begin 
with, and by the application of profits, are gradually 
reduced until they are extinguished altogether, a 
result which, judging from the past and present 
prosperity of the society, may be expected to be 
attained in about twenty years from the time an 
assurance is effected, after which the further profits 
assigned to a policy are applied in making additions 
to the sum assured. 3. The society is a purely 
mutual one, and there being no shareholders to 
receive dividends, the assured on the participat- 
ing scale of premium have not only the whole of 
the profits derived from their own assurances, but 
also those yielded by the non-participating assur- 
ances. 4. No commission is paid to agents or others 
for introducing new business, and the charges for 
management are kept at a very low rate, thus 
materially increasing the margin of profit. 5. Regu- 
lar publication of accounts. Full particulars of 
receipts, expenditure, and investments are forwarded 
to the members every year, in addition to which, 
before the recent Act of Parliament relating to Life 
Assurance Companies was passed, there was pub 
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lished a comprehensive statement, conveying, in all 
essential respects, the information which will be 
afforded by the returns required to be made under 
the Act. All assurers on the participating scale of 
premiums are members ; but those on the lower, or 
non-participating scale, are not members of the 
society." 

The security of the assured in this society is 
guaranteed by the existence of a fund, exceeding 
£710,000, arising entirely from the accumulation of 
the premiums paid by the assured, and placed in 
thoroughly sound investments, and in loans on Life 
interests and reversions. The mere knowledge of 
the amount of funds possessed by an Assurance 
company is, however, of itself a very insufficient 
guide as to its soundness or the reverse, it being 
obvious that an office with a large business and 
large liabilities ought to have a lai-ger accumulated 
fund than one with a small business, and that an 
old office should have a relatively larger fund than 
a young one. 

To calculate the amount of premiums received 
upon every policy is necessarily a work of much 
labour; but in the year 1869, attention being then 
prominently directed to the question of the stability 
of Assurance offices generally, the directors of the 
National, with the desire of affording the assured all 
possible information as to the position of the society, 
caused such an investigation to be made, and the 
results were as follow, viz. : — The total premiums 
received on existing policies amounted to £584,600. 
while the invested funds, after deducting therefrom 
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outstanding claims and the present value of rever- 
sionary bonuses, amounted to £544,550, showing 
a proportion of 93 per cent., and thus indicating 
not only that all conditions of safety were abun- 
dantly fulfilled, but that there existed besides a very 
large reserve for the future bonuses to the assurers. 
The result of the recent investigation shows (as 
above stated) that the proportion has increased to 
104 per cent. 

Mr. Anseirs Quinquennial Valuation shows that 
the National is, as a bonus-producing office, not 
only in the very front rank of life institutions in this 
country, but equal to the very best of the American 
offices, where rates of interest obtained are at least 
50 per cent, beyond those attainable in this country. 
We can adopt, with the exception of the words " so 
great," the concluding sentence of the actuary's 
report, submitted in May, 1876 : — 

" In conclusion, I have much pleasure in being 
able to assure you that you have every reason to be 
satisfied with the condition generally of the society, 
and that I am not aware of any similar institution 
in which assurers are likely to gain greater, if, 
indeed, so great, advantages. " 

The amount of the accumulated fund upon 31st 
December, 1875, was £672,216. The total amount 
of the premiums, exclusive of temporary extra pre- 
miums for foreign risk received upon poUcies in 
force at the same date, after deducting re-assurance 
premiums, was £850,327. The proportion of the 
accumulated fund to the total premiums therefore 
reached the high average of 77*88 per cent. The 
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annual income as given in the directors' report to 
December, 1878, amounted to £102,317. The 
amount of the Assurance fund at this date was 
£734,136. 





THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE. 

Thb Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society- 
came into existence during the luU which followed 
the rapid growth of Life offices up to 1825. Only 
four societies were started in the period from 1826 
to 1831, and the last of them was the Scottish 
Equitable, which followed the Amicable of Glasgow 
at a distance of five years, and like it, was started 
on the Mutual principle. " The numerous Pro- 
prietary Life companies which have arisen (says an 
early prospectus), the exertions made by them to 
procure business, the dividends they have been 
enabled to pay to the proprietors, and the value of 
their stock, demonstrate the extent of their profits." 
Any healthy person (it continues) who assures his 
life with a Proprietary office, gives away his share 
of the profits, and receives no corresponding ad- 
vantage in return ; while Mutual societies, by divid- 
ing the whole profits amongst the policy holders, 
assure the greatest possible sum at the lowest 
possible rate. These being the views of the 
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founders — ^men of influeatial position in the Scottish 
capital — they resolved to establish an office after the 
model of the London Equitable, whose long career 
of success formed so brilliant a precedent, and which 
had at that time distributed bonuses in some cases 
more than four times the amount of the sum 
assured. The premiums of the Scottish follower of 
the old Equitable, it was explained, would be rather 
lower than were charged by the latter ; but it rested 
its claim to public confidence on the fact that the 
nature of its constitution would give to the assured 
the greatest possible advantages that could be 
offered by such a company. The Scottish Equit- 
able was not lonof in attractinof attention, and it 
-early attained considerable dimensions. 

The company, for several years after it was 
founded, was specially fortunate in regard to its 
assured lives. At the third annual meeting, held 
in 1834, it was stated that only two lives had 
dropped, by which the society's fund had been 
diminished by the trifling sum of £600. At the 
same meeting one of the speakers boasted that no 
society had ever prospered so rapidly in its early 
years as the Scottish Equitable had done, as was 
shown by comparing the results over a like period 
attained by so successful an institution as the 
Scottish Widows' Fund, which did not in eight 
years achieve much greater results than were 
secured by the younger institution in three. The 
same good fortune continued to attend it, as in the 
following year we find it stated that from the com- 
mencement of the company till 1835 only six policies 
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Tiad fallen by death, the sums assured by which 
Amounted to £2,100. In the first year of its exist- 
€nce the sum assured was £67,200, and the annual 
premiums amounted to £2,032. In the second year 
the former advanced to close upon £100,000, and 
the latter to £3,123. The third and fourth years 
^showed smaller proportional advances ; but in the 
fifth the sum assured was £335,200, and the pre- 
miums £10,514; so that in that year the sums 
assured were nearly equal to those effected during 
the whole of the four preceding years put together, 
and more than three times as great as the assur- 
ances made in the year immediately preceding. 
Similar advances took place in the annual revenue, 
the amount of the accumulated fund, and the 
surplus fund, which in 1835 was £16,000, although 
for obvious reasons that did not keep equal pace 
with the increase of the sums assured. The whole 
•extent of the increase of the sums assured of course 
became evident at the end of the year in which the 
assurances were effected, whereas only the founda- 
tion of the future increase of the surplus and accu- 
mulated funds was laid in that year, time being 
required for their full development. This is a point 
which is not always remembered in estimating the 
position of companies. 

About this time it appeared to the directors desir- 
iible to make certain alterations in the contract or 
^eed of constitution. The immediate effect of the 
changes was not adverse, because, although in the 
folio 7/ing year the amounts assured were a trifle 
less, the number of policies issued was considerably 
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greater than in the preceding year. The directors^ 
were able to announce, also in 1838, that they had 
applied for and obtained a charter, erecting the 
society into a corporation, under the title of the 
Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, and thus 
enabling it to sue and be sued in a corporate 
capacity. On 1st March, 1838, the accumulated 
fand had advanced to £71,191, while the annual 
revenue was over £30,000, and the amount assured 
was £824,275. In 1841 the accumulated fund had 
reached £153,000, in 1842 it was £191,000, and in 
1843 it was close upon £228,000. The amount 
assured was now £1,707,716, and the income 
£64,000, while to every policy of £1,000 oflfected in 
the first year of the society, would fall to be added 
in 1843 £272, and to policies effected in later years 
smaller proportionate amounts. The first investi- 
gation extended over a decennial, and the second 
over only a triennial period, and the result of the- 
latter was an allocation of additions to policies equal 
to those previously declared. 

After the third investigation, as at the 1st of 
March, 1849, the directors, in consideration of the 
growing business and the large sums that had to be 
employed, decided upon applying for an Act of 
Parliament to constitute the society a corporation 
for the United Kingdom. At this time the com- 
pany had charters from the Crown as regards both 
Scotland and Ireland; but with an accumulated 
fund now of over £400,000, and a yearly revenue oF 
about £100,000, it was felt necessary there should 
be every facility given for investing the funda 
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•wherever there was the certainty of a secure and 
^adequate return ; but, as the expense of getting an 
English charter would have been nearly as great as 
that of an Act of Parliament, a Bill was prepared 
to obtain the latter, and for the first time in its his- 
tory the seventeenth report of the directors was able 
to describe the company as " incorporated by Act of 
Parliament." The period that immediately suc- 
<jeeded was less favourable, owing to the great com- 
mercial and political disturbances of the time, but, 
-even then, the business went on increasing. This 
comparative lull was of brief duration. The results 
of a special investigation ordered by the directors in 
February, 1851, were eminently satisfactory. The 
^examiners were able to report that from the institu- 
tion of the society in 1831 to date, no loss had been 
sustained upon loans or securities of any description 
whatever, a fact which afforded the best testimony 
to the efficient and prudent management of the in- 
stitution, and which was declared to be " perhaps 
unparalleled in the experience of public companies." 
In 1856 the total assurances of the company ex- 
ceeded four and a-half millions without the vested 
Edition to policies, the accumulated fund was close 
upon a million sterling, and the annual revenue was 
j£ 16 9, 400. The total amount of additions made to 
policies since the commencement of the society 
amounted in 1858 to £817,971. Larger divisions 
might perhaps have been made without great risk, 
but the constitution of the Scottish Equitable, and 
the mode of conducting its business, have always 
been based upon cautious principles. 
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When the business of the company was subse- 
quently extended to London, and the same spirit of 
prudence and energy displayed in the conduct of 
affairs in Scotland was also applied to England, 
the growth was rather by "leaps and bounds" 
than by slow and measured steps. In 1865 we 
find the directors reporting a great increase in the 
company's operations through the extension of its 
agencies. During the previous year forty new 
agents had been appointed, and the result was soon 
visible in the increased business done. Up till thi& 
time the Northampton Table had been employed 
in the triennial investigation, but it was now 
resolved to test the results by a trial valuation 
according to the Carlisle Table as the more accu- 
rate, and to take the interest at 3 per cent. — an 
alteration which, like most of the suggestions macje 
by the directors of this company, was unanimously 
acceded to by the policy-holders. The tenth trien- 
nial investigation, as at 1st March, 1868, was ac- 
cordingly made under the new conditions, and the 
ascertained surplus applied in retrospective addi- 
tions, not as heretofore only to five years' policies, 
but to all the policies of participating members- 
issued up to the date of the investigation. Under 
this rule the policies entitled to participate amounted 
to £6,386,128, on which the divisible surplus 
yielded a reversionary bonus of £1 per cent, per 
annum. 

In 1874 the directors elected Mr. Sprague, ac* 
tuary and secretary of the Equity and Law Life 
Society, to succeed Mr. Todd, who for twelve year* 
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had been an efl&cient manager. The accumulated 
fund at the end of 1874 had increased eight-fold 
in thirty years, and was now counted by millions ; 
the assurances in the same period had multiplied 
four-fold, and the annual income in a similar propor- 
tion, 

During the year ending March, 1879, proposals 
for insurances for £575,124 were received, of which 
872 insuring £437,813, were accepted and the 
new premiums amounted to £15,613. The total 
income for the year amounted to £317,147. The 
accumulated fund amounted to £2,402,543. The 
total existing assurances were £8,412^867. 





THE CALEDONIAN INSUKANCE 

COMPANY. 

In the published lists of Life Insurance companies, 
the date of establishment of the Caledonian is set 
down in 1833, but on the door of the handsome 
offices of the company, 39, Lothbury, at the back of 
the Bank of England, it stands proclaimed in large 
letters, "Established in 1805." The apparent con- 
tradiction is explained in the simplest manner by a 
few words on the title-page of the prospectus of the 
Caledonian, running, '* Founded for Fire business 
in 1805, Life Assurance department added 1833." 
In the institution of the company Mr. William 
Braidwood, of Edinburgh, its first manager, took 
a leading part. 

The Caledonian was founded at Edinburgh, the 
deed of association of the company being executed 
in June, 1805, and registered in the books of the 
Council of Session, in Scotland, August 9, 1805. 
In the deed the authorized nominal capital of the 
company was fixed at £100,000, in 1,000 shares of 
£100 each, but it was afterwards increased to 
£150,000 and more recently to £300,000. Under 
Mr. William Braidwood's able management the 
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Fire Insurance business of the Caledonian grew up 
very rapidly, and when ever-increasing success and 
large dividends had come for over a quarter of a 
century, the proprietors thought they would enlarge 
the sphere, of their operations by the addition of 
Life Insurance. At a meeting of shareholders, 
held in 1833, a resolution, registered in the books 
of the Council of Session, in Scotland, on the 30th 
of December of that year, was come to, "that 
from thenceforward the business of Fire Insurance 
and the business of Life Insurance shall bp the 
business of the company. " It was on this occasion 
that the nominal capital of the Caledonian was 
increased from £100,000 to £150,000, by the addi- 
tion of 500 to thtf existing 1,000 shares. 

The Life Insurance business of the company did 
not all at once become as great or as prosperous as 
that of Fire Insurance, for there were formidable 
competitors in the field. The Scottish Widows* 
fund, established in 1815, had attracted to itself 
the best connection to be had north of the Tweed ; 
and the Edinburgh of 1823, the Scottish Union of 
1824, the Scottish Provincial of 1825, and the Scot- 
tish Equitable of 1831, had gathered in the harvest, 
so that it seemed that nothing but the gleanings 
were to be had for the Caledonian. A fair amount 
of transactions in the Life department was*the result 
of the working of the first five or six years, but not 
enough to satisfy the directors, and deeming that 
Scotland did not offer them a suflSciently large field 
for operation, they decided, in 1840, to establish 

an office in London. 

p 
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This was followed immediately with highly satis- 
factory results, the business increasing to such an 
extent that it was deemed necessary by the pro- 
prietors in 1846 to apply to Parliament for a 
special Act of Incorporation. It was granted to 
them under 9 and 10 Victoria, cap. xlv., "An Act 
for incorporating the Caledonian Insurance Company, 
and for enabling the said company to sue and be 
sued, to take and to hold property, etc., and for 
confirming the rules and regulations of the said 
company. " The Act, which received the Royal 
assent June 18, 1846, provided that the business of 
the company should be limited to Great Britain. 
This was deemed at the time a grievance by some of 
the more ambitious of the proprietors ; but it is 
highly probable that these gentlemen, if still alive 
to enjoy their dividends, will have changed their 
convictions in the course of thirty years. A little 
duplicate table, showing the list of insurance com- 
panies which have gained by foreign business on the 
one side, and a list of those which have lost by 
foreign business on the other, with the figures of 
gains and losses affixed, would — given the possi- 
bility of ascertaining the true facts — show very 
curious results indeed. 

It is provided in the deed of settlement of the 
Caledonian that five-sixths of the profits of the Life 
Insurance business of the company must be divided 
every seventh year among Life policy-holders of five 
years' duration and upwards. The first division 
under this clause took place in 1843, when a bonus 
of £1 per cent, was added to the sums insured. In 
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1850 the second division of profits took place, the 
bonus amounting, this time, to £1 5s. per cent. ; in 
1857 there was a third division, with the same 
bonus, £1 5s. percent.; in 1864 came the fourth 
division, with a bonus increased to £1 6s. per cent. ; 
and finally, in 1875, there was a fifth division, with 
an again augmented bonus amounting to £1 7s. per 
cent. The bonuses declared at the division of 
profits in 1871 were, on the average, about equal to 
50 per cent, on the premiums paid, representing an 
unusually high rate, and one all the more so when 
considered in connection with the very moderate 
premiums of the Caledonian. The bonus is, as a 
rule, declared in the form of an addition to the 
amount insured ; but the policy-holders have all the 
same option of either taking the actual value in 
cash, or of applying it in reduction of their future 
premiums, and the adoption of either of these 
methods at any division of profits does not bind in 
any way for the future, but may be changed at any 
subsequent divisions. It is the steadily adhered-to 
principle of the directors to act in these as in all 
other matters affecting policy-holders with the 
utmost liberality, it being one of the maxims of the 
institution — one, it may be said, which has had not a 
little to do with its success — that it " has no vexa- 
tious or troublesome restrictions." 

It appears from the last annual account, for the 
year ending May 14, 1878, that at the end of this 
term, the Life Assurance and Annuity Fund of the 
Caledonian stood at £605,145. The premium in- 
come for the year 1877-8, deducting re-assurances, 
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was £64,073, and the interest on investments^ 
£30,153. The investments consist mainly of 
mortgages on property within the United Kingdom, 
the total under this head amounting to the respect- 
able figure of £362,540 on the 14th of May, 1878. 
In the year 1877-8 the claims under Life poli- 
cies — promptly paid, in accordance with the- 
rules of the company, within three months, or imme- 
diately, on application to the directors, upon pay- 
ment of interest for the three months — were to the 
amount of £43,199. It is a notable feature of the 
Caledonian that the policy-holders have the most 
ample security given to them, not only in the Life 
Assurance Fund of considerably over half a million^ 
but in the not called-up capital of the proprietors, 
amounting to £270,000. It will be needless to* 
add that, as the Caledonian does not belong to the 
class of companies described as " limited,*' the 
entire fortune of all the proprietors is virtually 
pledged to the claims of the holders of policies ; 
and, as is the case in most Scottish banking and 
Insurance companies, the shareholders of the Cale- 
donian belong to a highly respectable class, the list 
of names including some of the wealthiest men in 
the northern Kingdom. 

The progress of the Caledonian within the last 
five years is exhibited in a few striking columns of 
figures appended to the last annual report. They 
are given in the following table, exhibiting the new 
Life Assurances granted every year, from 1871-72 
to 1877-78, and the Life Assurance Fund at the 
end of each term : — 
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Life ABSurance 
Year ending New Life fund at end 

14th May. assurances. oi year. 

1872 £"2.913 £434.395 

1873 114,600 452.545 

1874 127,675 468,738 

1875 161,000 501,136 

1876 253,915 527.493 

1877 236,550 159.709 

1878 257,950 605,145 

It will be seen that, within these seven years — the 
two last of them bitterly complained of on all hands 
for commercial depression and financial disturbance 
— ^the new Life Assurances of the Caledonian con- 
^derably more than doubled, while the Life A ssur- 
ance Fund of the institution rose to over half-a- 
million sterling. Needless to say that such results 
can only spring from one cause — namely, excellent 
management, followed by the confidence of the 
public. 
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THE UNIVERSAL. 

The year following the birth of the Argua (1834) 
two oflEces were established for the insurance of 
Uves — the first was the Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, and the other, which will now occupy 
our attention, the Universal Life Assurance Society. 
The Universal was a Proprietary office, and was 
founded by special Act of Parliament, " for the 
assurance of lives at home and abroad, including 
the miUtary and naval services," with a nominal 
capital of £500,000, of which £50,000 was paid-up, 
£10 on the £100 shares, the number of which were 
5,000. The value of the shares has not altered 
much of late years, but it is a striking evidence of 
the company's prosperity that their selling price has 
been steadily for many years as much as 300 per 
cent, above par. One of the principal objects of the 
Universal was to cultivate a connection with India, 
and '^tb that view branches were early established 
at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, so as to occupy 
the three Presidencies, and operations have beea 
since extended also to Ceylon. So successful were 
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the directors in compassing their purpose, that 
within a comparatively short period they had an 
active business in our Eastern Empire, and fully 
one-third of their entire transactions are conducted 
by the committees of management established at 
the several centres we have named. Up to 1868, 
or thirty-four years after the company started, the 
number of policies issued was 9,542, of which 6,244 
were issued in India, and 3,298 in England, and 
duriug the same period the total amount assured 
was £8,650,615, whereof £5,304,506 was in India. 
The Indian premiums received were £1,435,637, 
and the English were £893,072, or a total of 
£2,328,710. The rule of the Universal has been to 
divide three-fourths of the net profits of th^ society 
every year (and not by septennial or quinquennial 
distributions as is common) among policy-holders in 
the participating class of not less than six years' 
standing, which may be applied either to increase 
the amount assured or to reduce the premiums. 
The high degree of prosperity enjoyed by this com- 
pany may be estimated from their dividends, which 
have increased year by year, until that for 1875 was 
at the annual rate of 25 per cent. The total 
receipts of the Universal in 1868 were £156,278, of 
which £119,420 was from premiums, and £36,663 
from interest on investments, and the expenses of 
management amounted to £13,037, or nearly 11 per 
cent, of the premium income. In 1874, the income 
from Life premiums was £121,670, and from 
investments £42,613, or a total annual income of 
£164,283. The Life Assurance fund on 31st 
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December, 1874, was £1,012,185, and the total 
assets £1,144,094. From the last published report 
by the directors for the year ended 31st December, 
1878, we learn that the value of the assets was 
£1,094,937 ; the total of the reserve funds set apart 
to meet liabilities was, £834,122 at the end, and the 
surplus fund beyond liabilities, was £260,815. The 
proportion of this fund to be distributed in the cur 
rent year will allow the holders of all participating 
policies six years in force a cash bonus applicable to 
a reduction of 50 per cent, in the year's premiums 
from 14th May, 1879, to 12th May, 1880. The 
annual premium in these cases will thus be reduced 
to one-h§,lf the rate stipulated in the policy. The 
present will be the sixteenth year continuously in 
which there has been a reduction by as much as 50 
per cent. It is at the option of the policy-holders 
to apply the cash bonuses to reduce the annual 
premium, or to add it to the sum originally assured ; 
but the option exercised on the first occasion of par- 
ticipating in profits regulates the application at all 
future annual divisions. The amount of the surplus 
profits divisible according to the deed of settlement 
is one-fifth, which, in the present instance, will be 
£50,000, of which three-fourths go to the policy- 
holders, and the remaining one-fourth to the pro- 
prietors, which will give £2 per share in addition to 
the 1 Os. per share guaranteed by the deed of settle- 
ment. 

As already explained, one of the main objects of 
the institution of this company was to afford to resi- 
dents in India the same advantages as are obtain- 
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^ble in England. The head oflSce in London is in 
direct communication with the branch offices in the 
three Presidencies of India^ and the extensive 
knowledge of Indian affairs possessed by 1 he local 
boards is thus made available for the holders of 
policies here. At the same time, the policy-holder 
enjoys the benefits of participation in the profits of 
the European branch, and the stability of an 
English proprietary to guarantee the due payment 
^f claims. The invested funds in India, on which 
policies there are secured, amount to over one 
hundred lakhs of rupees, of which more than a fifth 
is held in trust by the Indian branch, invested in 
Government securities. This amount is greatly in 
excess of the capital of any similar English society 
in India. The extent to which the facilities thus 
afforded have been taken advantage of in India is 
proved by the fact that claims under Indian policies 
to the extent of 125 lakhs of rupees have been dis- 
charged during the forty years of the society's 
existence. The first division of profits took place in 
1840. The annual reduction of premium is a fluctu- 
ating one, only applicable to the year s premium ; 
but the average has been 10s, in the pound, or 50 
per cent., at every one of the last twelve annual 
meetings, on all policies six years in force, and 
entitled to participate, whether English or Indian. 
The rates of premiums are extended so as to cover 
residence in any part of British India, Ceylon, China 
^r Japan. The scale of premiums of the Universal 
Life (for Indian assurances) is based upon data 
•originally obtained from the records of the East 
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India Company, and more recently investigated 
with great care by eminent London actuaries. The 
result (says the prospectus of the company) estab- 
lished the fact that the present Indian rates are as 
moderate with reference to the risk incurred as is- 
consistent with perfect security to the assured, and 
to a society which returns to its policy-holders no- 
less than three-fourths of its whole profits from 
English and Indian business at its annual investiga- 
tions and divisions. The profits returned to the 
policy-holders of the Universal during the last forty- 
one years has greatly exceeded the proportionate 
profits in other Indian Life offices. During the resi- 
dence of any Indian policy-holders in Europe a 
reduction to the English premium is allowed, with- 
out any reference to the state of health of the 
assured. Policies, again, which are taken out in 
England, may be continued in India, and vice vei^sdy 
and the premiums and claims may be paid in either 
country. The conditions under which the Indian 
rates are reduced to the English scale are reason- 
able and liberal, and every effort is made by the 
officers of the company to meet the convenience of 
the assured, whether in England or in India. The 
success of the society, and its steady progress during 
the past forty-two years, are to be attributed to the 
avoidance of hazardous competition, while charging^ 
the lowest premiums consistent with economy and 
safety. The realized assets are upwards of HO per 
cent, of the society's total assurance risks, and the 
Universal is justly described as the most successful 
Proprietary Life office which has adopted the system 
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of an annual division of profits upon a careful annual 
valuation, without partnership liability. The direc- 
tors feel satisfied that this systen only requires to 
be better known to secure a much larger share of 
public patronage. 

Great as has been the progress of the Universal 
Life during its career in the past, and flourishing as 
is its present position, eminently satisfactory to 
both policy and share holders, it may easily be 
believed that it has a yet more successful future 
before it. The more India is opened up by the 
agencies of European civilization, the more gene- 
rally will the institutions which are the result be 
adopted. India stands at the commencement of a 
great era of industrial and economical development, 
and the company which diffuses the advantages of 
Life Assurance among its population — native as 
well as European — will deservedly be twice blessed, 
blessing both assurers and assured. 

According to the report issued for the year end- 
ing December, 1878, the total of the assurance fund 
was £1,068,420. The annual income reached 
£1G9,047. The number of policies in force at this. 
date were 3,288, assuring £3,334,149. 




THE MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 

This Society was established on the Mutual system, 
as its name denotes, in 1834^ which also saw the 
birth of the Universal. Its founders were Mr. 
William Burchell, the present solicitor to the 
Society, and his brother, Mr. James Burchell, is still 
a, member of the board of directors. The Messrs. 
Burchell were convinced of the safety and benefit of 
the Mutual System by studying the history of the 
Life Assurance Companies existing in 1834. The 
lesson deduced from the vast extent of their business 
and the large profits which they distributed among 
their members was that, with adequate premiums, 
and with prudent and vigilant management, there 
was not much greater risk for a Mutual than a 
Proprietary company, while, if successful, the whole 
of the profits would belong to the policy-holders. 
At the end of the first year the income from 
premiums amounted to £3,889. The strictest 
economy in the management was enforced, so that 
their expenses to the erd of the first year only 
amounted to £574. In the first five years the 
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expenses did not exceed £5,656^ an average of 
£1^132 per annum, including the preliminary ex- 
penses of forming the Society. There was no claim 
by death until the third year. Out of upwards of 
£300,000 newly assui-ed in the first five years, con- 
stituting an average of £184,000 in existence at the 
end of each year, the total claims by death only 
amounted to £6,600, an average of £1,320 per 
annum. In 1844, the total claims paid were 
£29,040, while the annual income had increased 
from £4,211 in 1834 to £22,479. During the next 
thirty years the Society's history was one of steady 
and satisfactory progress. In 1874, the total claims 
paid amounted to £1,020,308; income, £115,222 ;.. 
amount of assurance fund, after paying claims, 
£829,044. The policies in force, which were 105 in 
1834, had risen in 1874 to 4,554 ; the sums assured 
and in force, which were, in 1834, £96,606, had 
increased in 1874 to £2,551,467. Nor was this 
progress attained fitfully, with intervals of retrogres- 
sion. It has been, on the contrary, steady and 
sound. 

A new office has little claim to public support 
which does not strike out for itself some new line, 
or supply some new want or feature. The father of 
the Mutual Society and his co-directors thought 
they had discovered some defects and shortcomings 
in the previously existing Life Assurance com- 
panies ; and one of the advantages they offered to 
assurers was an annual division of profits. The 
usual system at that time was a division of profits 
at fixed periods, varying from five to ten years y 
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and quinquennial, septennial, or decennial valuations 
and divisions are still the rule in the larger offices. 
The directors of the Mutual, however, contended 
that great inequality, not to say injustice, resulted 
therefrom. The families of some members by the 
accidental interval of a day might be, and some- 
times were deprived of large accumulations to 
which the members had been contributing for many 
years. Such families might fairly consider them- 
selves entitled to a proportion of these funds in 
common with the families of those members who 
survived the period of division. The associations 
so dividing profits at quinquennial and other periods 
usually remedy the injustice by allotting an inter- 
mediate addition in case of death in the interval. 
But the annual division of profits after making, by 
annual valuations, a proper reserve for future liabil- 
ities and for the ordinary fluctuations of mortality 
from year to year, enables every assurer to share 
in the surplus to which he has contributed up to 
the period for which his last premium has been 
paid. This was one of the advantages which the 
Mutual Society ofiered to its members, and to which 
it still adheres. The result is that the division of 
profits is made annually, and every member partici- 
pates in the profits from the date of his policy after 
payment of the second premium. 

Another advantage offered by this Society is that 
after an assurance has been in existence and un- 
questioned for five years (provided the life upon 
which it is made has attained the age of thirty 
years) the policy will be indisputable, unchallenge- 
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able, and relieved from all conditions, except, of 
course, the payment of the annual premiums. If 
within the five years any misstatement or suppres- 
sion in the declaration is discovered by the Society, 
the actuary is to give notice to the policy holders, 
and the Society is free to contest the policy. But 
when the five years have elapsed, if the person 
assured has then attained the age of 30, any mis- 
statement or omission is cured by the lapse of time. 
The directors probably consider that a disease which 
shortens life will usually have run its course in five 
years. However this may be, no one will doubt 
that it is an immense satisfaction and relief to a 
person whose life is assured, to feel, when some 
given day arrives, that the directors have solemnly 
and legally pledged themselves not to challenge or 
dispute his policy upon any pretext whatever. This 
important step in advance of the general rules then 
prevailing was taken in the year 1868. The resolu- 
tions embodying them were settled in General 
Courts held in April and May, 1868, and are now 
part and parcel of the constitution of the Society. 
The efiect is that the policy will not become void 
or voidable, as in most other societies, by reason 
that the assured shall die by suicide^ or duelling, or 
by the hands of justice. 

Another feature of the Mutual Society is the 
mode of dividing profits, which is in proportion to 
all the premiums paid, accumulated at compound 
interest. The effect is to give each member s family 
a full share of the profit accumulated at the time the 
policy becomes a claim, and a steadily increasing 
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bonus to those who live longest. It will thus be- 
seen that new members of the Mutual share equally 
with old members in the profits realised on a fund 
of £830,000. It also appears from the Society's ac- 
counts that the average bonus paid on claims in 
1874 was over 40 per cent, on the sums originally 
assured. 

The bonus tables of the Mutual show the satis- 
factory profits which have accrued to members from 
the careful selection of lives, and prudent manage- 
ment. Upon a life aged 25 at entry on a policy of 
£1,000, the bonus in ten years was £177 ; in twenty 
years, £353 ; and, in the thirty-five years ending in 
1872, the total sum payable with bonus was £1,629- 
In the case of a Lfe aged 40 at entry, and assured 
for £1,000, the sum payable in like manner in 1872 
was £1,777. In a life aged 50 at entry it was- 
£1,956; in a life aged 55 it was £2,145. In 
another table an account is given of thirty policies, 
the owners of which have taken the option of a 
reduction of premiums. In these cases not only 
have the premiums been wholly extinguished, but 
bonuses have been since added to the policies. In 
one policy of 1835 for £1^000, age at entrance 26, 
the original premium (now wholly extinguished) wa& 
£22 Is. 8d., and an addition has been made to the 
policy since the premiums were extinguished of 
£163. In a policy of 1841 for £2,000, age at entry 
30, original premium (now extinguished) £50 3s. 4d., 
the addition since the premium was wholly extin- 
guished is £160. In a policy of 1846 for £5,000, 
age at entry 41, the original premium was £171 
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13s. 4d. The premium is now extinguished, and 
j6390 since added to the policy, and so on. 

The first actuary of the Mutual was Mr. Hum- 
phreys, who was succeeded by Mr. Peter Hardy. 
On the retirement of Mr. Thomas TuUy, at the end 
of 1875, he was succeeded by Mr. H. W. Manly, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 

From the report of the directors for the year 
ending 31st December, 1876, we observe that the 
new Table of Mortality published by the Institute 
of Actuaries has now been adopted by the Mutual, 
as it has been by several other London Assurance 
offices. Although the immediate effect of the change 
may be to diminish the present value of policies, it 
only does so by adding to their future value. The 
reserved fund of the Society is thereby materially 
strengthened, and the security of all its members 
still further increased. No reasonable objection can 
be taken to a change which simply does justice to 
all by correcting a valuation under which, in some 
measure, the future was sacrificed to the present. 

The balance-sheet of the Mutual for the year 
ending 31st December, 1878, shows that the mort- 
gages on landed property are, on freehold estates^ 
life interests, etc., ^504,507, and on county and 
borough rates £262,504. In 1872 they obtained 
£4 3s. 4d. per cent., all round, for their money. In 
1873 they secured a further advance to £4 7s. 2d. ; 
in 1877 they raised it to £4 lis. 6d.; in 
1878 to £4 12s. 6d. If this rate of interest can be 
kept up, it will be a permanent gain to the Society. 
The amount of interest was, in 1873, £31,905 ; iii 

Q 
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1877 £39,420, less income-tax ; and in 1878 £41,571. 
The difference in favour of the Society, by reason 
of the more profitable employment of its funds, some- 
times exceeds £3,000 per annum. This is almost 
as high a rate of interest, consistent with security, 
as any member of a Mutual Life office would wish 
his directors to obtain for their investments. The 
Life Assurance funds at the end of 1878 stood at 
£951,389. 





THE METROPOLITAN LIFE OFFICE. 



The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society was 
established at the beginiiing of the year 1835 — 
the same year as the National Provident. It 
was founded on the principle of Mutual 
Assurance, and consequently divides the whole of 
the surplus funds among those assured, with 
profits. From its conmiencement, the Metro- 
politan has been attended with the most 
gratifying success. It started with a strong 
board of directors, whose names and position 
attracted confidence, and from the first was able 
to dispense with the employment of agents. The 
directors determined to rely upon the soundness 
and disinterestedness of principle of the new 
society and the co-operation of its members, and 
they set the example of working hard in every 
direction to promote its interests. Few of our 
offices have been more successful in developing an 
esprit de corps among its policy-holders. The 
directors, on their part, have been no less careful 
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in the selection of lives which have come before- 
them for .approval, than judicious iu the invest- 
ment of their funds. They calculate that by 
never allowing commission nearly £200,000 has. 
been saved to the members, and applied in 
reduction of their premiums. There is much to 
be said in favour of commissions as a means of 
giving a fair chance of existence to Life offices 
developing new principles of assurance, or 
appealing to new class interests. But if they can 
be dispensed with, it is of course better to do so. 

The directors were fortunate in securing at 
startinof the services of a skilful and well-known 
actuary, Mr. Marshal, and the first investigation 
instituted by him under the instructions of the 
directors in 1840, gave the shareholders new confi- 
dence in the soundness of their undertaking and 
the carefulness of its management. So steady was> 
the growth of the society, that in 1867 the assurance^ 
fund had attained proportions which rendered it 
necessary to divide the policy-holders into two 
classes— members of the first series and members of 
the second series. The latter assurances were 
allowed to participate in profits after payment of 
five years' premiums, the rate of reduction to be, in 
every year, less by 15 per cent, than the rate oT 
reduction allowed in the same year to members of 
the first series, but increasing proportionately with 
that series. 

With the growing prosperity of the society the 
directors have been enabled to declare various ratea 
of abatement, beginning at 40 per cent, and going^ 
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on to 60 per cent. For the year ending April 4th, 
1877, an abatement of premium was declared 
At the rate of 60 per cent, to members of the first 
series. Members of the second series have also 
begun to participate in these rates of abatement, and 
the present rate of abatement of premium is now in 
tiieir case 45 per cent. Thus a man of 30, whose 
annual premium paid for the first five years on a 
policy of £1,000 was £24 I7s. 6d., is now entitled to 
pay a reduced premium of £9 19s., (first series), and 
£13 13s. Id. (second series). 

The total assets of the Metropolitan at the 
beginning of 1876 had swollen to the gigantic 
amount of £1,557,623, the average rate of interest 
at which these assets were invested being £4 9s. Id, 
per cent. With regard to the reserve fund to meet 
liabilities, the assurance fund amounted on the 4th 
of January, 1876, to £1,493,333. Since its establish- 
ment the society has paid in claims, without a 
single instance of dispute, the considerable sum of 
£1,800,000. If the reader will make even a faint 
attempt to realize the pecuniary difficulties and 
suffering which such an office has contributed to 
alleviate, he will feel inclined to become an aposde 
of Life Assurance within the sphere of his individual 
influence. 

The summary of the position of the Metropolitan 
on the 4th January, 1876, was briefly as follows: — 
The total sum assured was £4,563,170; annual 
premiums thereon, £144,220 ; assurance fund, 
£1,493,333 ; annual interest thereon, £65,662. 

The liberal views of the directors, and their dis- 
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position to go with the times, have recently been 
shown in the revision of their rules as to foreign 
residence. This is a subject not without difficulty, 
but the diffiision of hygienic knowledge among 
Englishmen, and modern habits of care and sobriety, 
have rendered a more liberal code of Life Assur- 
ance-regulations desirable and equitable. The direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan reconsidered the whole sub- 
ject with great care, and their actuary having con- 
sulted the most trustworthy statistics accessible, the 
directors considerably extended the boundaries with- 
in which no extra premiums are charged for resi- 
dence, and abolished all payments for voyages^ 
except in the case of seafaring men. 

The Metropolitan has been fortunate in its 
officers, and the directors have set a good example 
to other assurance offices by the warmth and 
generosity with which they have rewarded the 
faithful services of two officials to whom much of the 
success of the society has been due. Dr. Charles 
J. Fox, who had served the society as their medical 
officer for thirty-two years, was struck by par- 
alysis. The directors, without hesitation, granted 
him a retiring pension, and when a dissentient 
shareholder suggested that the matter should have 
been left to the general meeting, the chairman 
replied that, in that case, it would not have been 
granted at all, for Dr. Fox did not live to enjoy it a 
month. The other instance was that of Mr. Mar- 
shal, the late actuary, who had been thirty-nine 
years with the society, and was seventy-four years 
of age at the time of his retirement. The directors 
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granted him a pension, and it was unanimously^ 
approved at the next general meeting. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Arthur Pearson, the present 
Actuary, who had been Assistant Actuary for many 
years. Dr. Fox was succeeded by Dr. Walton 
Moxon. 

The Report of the Directors for the year 1878 
states that the Annual Income amounted to 
£216,847. The Assurance Fund stood at 
£1,57:^454. The total number of policies in force 
were 5,670, assuring the sum of £4,797,077. 





QOJL 



THE NATIONAL PROVIDENT. 

The National Provident Institution was estaJ^ 
lished on the '' Mutual " principle in 1835 — the same 
year as the Metropolitan. Among its founders 
were leading members of the Society of Friends, 
and it had from the first a strong clientele in 
the North of England. 

The institution was established under the 
Friendly Societies Acts. Its first operations were 
of the most modest and unpretending character, and 
the total amount of money laid out for preliminary 
expenses was the moderate sum of ten pounds, which 
was advanced by Mr. Marsh, the first secretary. 
Being established on the Mutual principle, it had no 
subscribed capital, but the founders of the new institu- 
tion, who were the first directors, gave their personal 
guarantee in the event of funds being required. 
The class of assurers more especially appealed to 
had confidence in the new board, and during the 
first quarter £3,000 were received in premiums. 
The sum received during the first year amounted to 
£9,000, while the only claim was for £150, by the 
dropping-in of a single life. The policy-holders 
belonging to the Society of Friends were persons of 
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prudent ajid temperate habits, and by great care in 
the selection of lives the National Provident steadily 
4idvanced in stability and public confidence. After 
^ few year« the directors were released from their 
personal guarantee, not one penny having ever been 
required of them. It has now a large accumulated 
fund, on which the survivors of deceased members 
may safely rely at the death of the assured. It is 
indeed claimed for the National Provident that its 
-accumulated fund bears a larger proportion to its 
premium income than that of any other oflSce of the 
.same age. 

The expenditure for management and commis- 
^ion in this institution will compare favourably with 
that of other oflSces. The National Provident is 
.seventh in the list of a hundred offices in the Board 
of Trade returns— the proportion of expenses of 
management and commission to premium income 
being only 8 '3 per cent. It is also eighth on the list 
of 94 Life Assurance offices in the number of years' 
premiums in hand, the National Provident having 
13 '8 years' premiums in hand to meet its liabilities, 
^ represented by its existing assets. The balance- 
sheet laid before the 43rd annual meeting of 
members in February, 1879, presents some points of 
interest. The principal item in the assets is that of 
mortgages on property within the United Kingdom, 
£2,006,151. The directors have made " advances to 
•corporate bodies" on security of rates,&c.,of £798,335; 
they have invested in Government securities £1 42,462, 
und in Colonial bonds £161,883.' The item of 
'^'cash," or sums awaiting investment, includes 
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£20,000 on deposit with the United Discount Com- 
pany; £25,000 with H. D. Anderson & Co., and 
£20,000 with Reeves, Whitburn & Co. They have 
in loans on the society's policies, £313,714. There 
is also an item of £263,335 for the Milford Estate. 

This Milford Estate is "the fly in the pot of 
ointment " of the institution. In what manner and 
by whose recommendation the society was drawn 
into this investment would take too long to relate ; 
but the directors have thought it prudent to- 
accumulate £69,710 as a reserve fund, in case the 
estate should not ultimately realize the full amount 
advanced. The Milford Estate consists of 500 
acres of land and 700 houses, at Milford. Milford 
Haven is one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world, and extensive docks are in progress, for 
which some portion of the company's estate 
has been taken. When these docks are completed, 
the directors confidently expect that the estate will 
attain a value beyond the amount now standings 
against it in the books of the institution — viz., 
£263,335. 

A seat upon the board of the National Provident 
is an object of so much ambition that advertisements 
are issued and an active canvass carried on at each 
vacancy. The subject attracted prominent attention 
during the candidature of Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., 
whose claims were so pre-eminent thd,t his election^ 
the Directors thought, ought to have been unop- 
posed. These rival advertisements and the appeals- 
made to different sections of the policy-holders have 
a tendency to develop dissensions in the eyes of the 
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public, while they inflict a sense of mortification 
among the defeated candidate and his friends. The 
directors accordingly recommended at the last 
general meeting, that when a vacancy occurs between 
one annual meeting and another, the directors shall 
have power to elect, temporarily, a duly qualified 
shareholder to fill the vacancy, and that any director 
so elected shall hold office subject to confirmation 
by the members, at the next meeting. This will 
give the initiative to the board, but will still leave 
the choice of directors in the hands of the policy- 
holders. It would put an end to a system produc- 
tive of much agitation and expense, and which, the 
directors are convinced, is detrimental to the best 
interests of the institution. 

The society modestly began business in offices- 
upon a first-floor, in Nicholas Lane, King William 
Street, but the increasing business led the directors,. 
a few years ago, to erect a handsome architectural 
edifice in Gracechurch Street. The institution has- 
been fortunate in having for its consulting actuary 
Mr. Charles Ansell, F.R.S., one of the highest 
authorities on Life Assurance, who prepared the 
society's tables. The first secretary was Mr. Marsh,^ 
who rendered the institution faithful services during 
many years of hard work. The predecessor of the 
present secretary, Mr. Ranee, was Mr. Samuel 
Smiles, author of the " Lives of the Engineers," and 
other well-known works. 

In 1842 a valuation was made by the actuary, 
and the surplus profits were found to be £»32,000» 
The directors then resolved that quinquennial valu- 
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.ations should be made, and the progress of the 
institution was as follows : — For the five years 
ending 1847, the surplus was £86,122. During the 
next five years ending 1852 it had jumped up to 
£232,061. The surplus was in 1857, £345,034 ; in 
1862, £531,965 ; in 1867, £558,848. This rate of 
increase was not quite kept up, as in 1872, owing 
probably to causes hereafter alluded to, the surplus 
had dropped to £519,223. According to the report 
issued for the year 1877, the quinquennial valuation 
of the assets and liabilities of the institution have 
been completed — the result is that a surplus profit is 
shown amounting to £576,401, being the greatest 
sum ever made. However, the total surpluses 
declared at these eight divisions of profits amounted 
to no less than £2,881,731, which was of course 
divisible among the members themselves, in the 
form either of a reduction of the premiums, or of a 
bonus addition to the sum assured. The accumu- 
lated funds show the progressive increase of busi* 
ness since 1835. It wsus in 1842, £139,806 ; in 
1852, £875,686; in 1862, £2,200,426; in 1874, 
£3,342,220; in 1877, £3,622,404; and in 1878, 
£3,683,636. When Mr. C. Ansell, the society's 
actuary, made his valuation at the termination of the 
last quinquennial period, November 20th, 1872, the 
liabilities of the institution under the policies then 
•existing amounted to £2,686,542, leaving a surplus 
of assets as above stated of £519,223 for distribution 
Among the members. The large sum of £4,661,761 
has been paid in claims since the commencement of 
the institution. 



THE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 

INSURANCE. 

The Life Offices of the present day may be- 
roughly classified in the following order : — 

First, Fossil Offices ; Second, Steady-going Com- 
panies ; Third, Progressive Institutions. 

In the last category we must place the General 
Life and Fire Assurance Company. The Company 
had earned so high a reputation for probity and 
security during the life of its original secretary, Dr. 
Price, that the appointment in his place, some yeara 
since, of Mr. George Scott Freeman was the best 
arrangement possible for the completion of the plan 
originally designed. The doctor had devoted his 
scientific knowledge to the erection of a magnificent 
and properly-proportioned building, and having so 
arranged the details as to render every appliance 
perfect and complete for the end desired, he retired 
to make way for a busy man, who should take up 
the machinery and work it actively and wisely in 
the course projected by the originator. 
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This Company has well earned the great popu- 
larity which has secured for it so prominent a posi- 
tion amongst successful companies. Its original 
.association with Dr. Price, the admirable way in 
which Mr. Freeman manages the agency machinery 
throughout the country, its excellent board of 
directors, of whom we only need name — the Right 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., and Sir Andrew Lusk, 
M.P., have all contributed to place it in the front 
rank of English Assurance Societies. Originally the 
agency secretary, Mr. Freeman has not forgotten 
but has rather developed his former experience 
when asked to take a higher position, which for 
«ome years now he has filled with so much credit 
±0 himself and advantage to the company. 

Lord Gilbert Kennedy and Robert Taylor, Esq., 
of the Common Council, have been elected directors 
of the General, in the places of Messrs. Delf and 
Watkin, deceased. We have no special faith in a 
man because he is a lord, but we agree with a 
statement made by Sir Andrew Lusk, that besides 
and before being a lord, Lord Gilbert Kennedy had 
and has the reputation of being a first class man of 
business. Mr. Robert Taylor's name speaks for 
itself, without any word from us, and his election 
is a decided acquisition of strength to the board. 
The following extract from the chairman's (Mr. C. 
P. Villiers, M.P.) speech will give a full indication 
of the prudence which has characterized the manage- 
ment of this office. "We confidently recommend 
you to declare a dividend of 7 per cent. It may be 
asked why the dividend is not higher. This is 
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arather a question of .prudence and of what might 
have been done had we thought it desirable. A 
^reat financier recently described the present as 
' fine financial weather.' We look around and find 
some people going very fast, but we prefer to be 
careful, and not to advance too rapidly. We are 
not going back, we are not standing still, we are 
going forward. It is always pleasing to increase 
the dividend, because it is agreeable to the share- 
holders, and it always looks so well; but in our 
judgment it was better on the present occasion to 
<;ontinue it at the same rate as for the past 
year." 

The company was established in the year 1837, 
for the transaction of all the varieties of Life and 
Fire Assurance business. Its subscribed capital is 
£1,000,000 sterling, held in ten thousand shares, by 
a numerous and wealthy proprietary widely scattered 
throughout the kingdom. The company has 
obtained two special Acts of Parliament, conferring 
on it various powers and privileges, and is one of 
those approved of by the Postmaster-General for 
the Assurance of the lives of the Post-office 
officials. 

All claims are settled with liberality and the 
utmost promptitude, in order that the full benefit of 
the assistance and relief which assurance is designed 
to afibrd should be secured to assurers or their 
representatives. 

The large capital of the company (the whole of 
lyhich is available to meet claims), and the reserve 
funds in hand are guarantees of perfect security 
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to policy-holders, who are in no way involved in 
the mutual liabilities of partnership. Eeversionary 
bonuses of from 30 to 60 per cent., according to the 
age of the assured, were declared in 1863, 1868, and 
1873. The advantages to the assurers are : — Four- 
fifths, or eighty per cent., of the profits are divis- 
ible, according to the company's deed of settle- 
ment, amongst assurers on the participating scale. 
The policies of these assurers are immediately inter- 
ested in the profits. The profits may either be 
received in cash, be applied to the reduction of pre- 
miums, or added in reversionary value to the sum 
assured. Premiums may be paid annually, half- 
yearly, or quarterly, on whole Life pohcies. 
Tables Nos. 1 and 2. Policies assigned are not forfei- 
ted by duelling, suicide, or the execution of judicial 
sentences. Policies are valid though the assured 
die within the days of grace prior to payment of 
the renewal premium. The age of the assured is- 
admitted on the policy on a satisfactory proof 
being furnished. Every facility is given on moderate 
terms to persons going beyond the prescribed 
limits of their policies. No charge is made for 
residence in many colonies and foreign states. 
No extra premium is charged on the lives of mem- 
bers of Volunteer Artillery or Rifle Corps. 
Policies are purchasable at equitable rates after they 
have been in force four years, and are payable 
within three months after satisfactory proof ot 
death ; but the directors are always ready to consider 
applications for payment before the expiry of that 
period, on the deduction of discount. 
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The following are average examples of the 
hontises of 1863, 1868, and 1873 :— 

Amount Preminms Bonus added 

assured. paid. to policy. 

;£'l,200 ;fl3I 10 o £b% o o 

i,ooo 107 I 8 58 o o 

600 64 5 o 35 o o 

500 60 o o 30 o o 

200 20 17 9 8 o o 

100 5 o o 2 o o 

In the case of an Assurance of the whole of life for 
£250 and upwards, half the premiums for five years, 
or one-third of the premiums for the whole of life, 
may remain as a debt on the policy. The pre- 
miums must be paid annually ; and in the case of 
half credit the age of the assured must not exceed 
forty-five years on the next birthday at the time of 
assuring. 

The report presented to the fortieth annual 
meeting of the proprietors, at the chief offices of 
the company in May, 1879, is a fair index of the 
ceaseless activity which has characterized the man- 
agement of Mr. Freeman. The following is a 
brief summary of the transactions of the year in the 
Life department. Notwithstanding the severe com- 
petition for Life Assurance business which now 
exists, the results in this branch, as already 
intimated, have been most gratifying. Policies 
were issued, producing a greater premium-income 
than in any previous year. Twelve hundred and 
three policies were issued, assuring £446,880 ; 
producing, in new annual premiums, £15,290. The 
mortality of the year was lighter than the previous 

R 
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twelve months. The total amount paid under 149 
policies, including bonus additions, was £46,933. 
The total Life premium income was £107,443, leas 
paid for re-assurances, £7,058, leaving net premiums 
£100,384. The total income of the year from all 
sources was £207,231, and the annual rate of 
interest realized on the investments averaged £4 
12s. per cent. The assets, on the 31st of December, 
1878, as shown by the auditor's import, amounted to 
£689,580. The directors recommend the proprie- 
tors to declare, at the meeting, a dividend of 8 per 
cent per annum on the paid-up capital. 





QflJL 



THE HAND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 

OFFICE. 

The Hand-in-Hand claims to be the oldfest insur- 
ance office in the world. It was established in the 
year 1696, in the reign of King William the Third, 
under the title of "The Amicable Contributionship 
for the Insurance of Houses, or the Hand-in-Hand 
Fire Insurance Company." The Insurance was at 
first limited to the fabric of the house, but at a 
subsequent period it was extended to the Insurance 
of the contents of a house. ' It was established by 
about 100 persons, and was enrolled in Chancery by 
a deed bearing date the 12th November, 1696. The 
limit of insurance was defined to be the extent of 
the Bills of Mortality, but was subsequently 
extended to all other places within ten miles of 
London and Westminster. The original prospectus 
was dated from Tom's Coffee House, St. Martin's 
Lane, Charing Cross, and instituted a comparison 
(of course entirely in favour of the managers) 
between their mode of transacting business and that 
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of any other oflSce. For instance, it states : — " No 
insurer in this office is obliged to pay above 1 Os. per 
cent, towards any loss, whereas the * Friendly 
Society ' requires 30s. The deposit money in this 
is but 5s., whereas they take 1 Os. 8d. ; the annual 
payments in this are but 7s. for every £100 insured 
for seven years, whereas they take 9s. 4d., besides 
the interest of all the money, and return not any of 

again. 

In May, 1731, the society issued a further pro^ 
spectiis, in which Was set forth its prosperous 
condition. " The universal approbation and 
encouragement it had met with from the public 
sufficiently evinceth the happy continuance, faithful 
management, and stable security thereof; it beings 
apparently preferable, by the nature of its constitu- 
tion, to all others of a different foundation, havings 
not only overcome the hazardous state of its 
minority, but advanced its stock to such a height 
that the very interest coming in is more than double 
the constant yearly expenses, and which, being 
under the most frugal and disinterested manage- 
ment, may reasonably be esteemed a certain security 
to all its members, and, beyond comparison, superior 
to what any other office can pretend to." Thus the 
Hand-in -Hand, as it came to be called after its 
second title, may be said to be the oldest office for 
insuring against losses by fire in existence. Ifc has 
now been established more than a century and three- 
quarters, and is now the only surviving society of 
the offices of that period. It still maintains a high 
position in Fire Insurance, but did not adopt the 
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principle of Life Insui'ance until nearly a century 
and a half after its formation as a fire office. It was 
in 1836 that the business of the Hand-in-Hand was 
extended tq Life Insurance^ the Mutual system 
being stiU retained. In concluding our remarks op 
the Fire business, we may state that the Hand-in- 
Hand is one of the very few Mutual Fire offi^ces, 
and is the only Mutual Fire and Life office in the 
Kingdom. The returns of profits for the last ye^ir 
ha^ve been on septennial policies an average of 65 
per cent, of the premium, and on annuals (with but 
few exceptions) which have been five or more years 
in force, 20 per cent. The making returns on 
annual policies is a recent change on the part of the 
directors, and cannot fail, we think, to commend 
itself to the public, as it carries into effect more 
completely than before the Mutual principle on 
which the society was founded. 

In the Life department the society has adopted 
the principle laid down by Professor Babbage 
in his work on Life Insurance, viz., that "an 
annual division distributes the profits with more 
regularity and justice than any other." The 
profits of the Hand-in-Hand are accordingly 
divided m this manner among all members of five 
or more years' standing. A prosperous and well- 
managed mutual office ere long reaps the benefit 
of a large accumulated fund, the entire income of 
which (there being no shareholders) is divisible 
xunong the policy-holders. It therefore becomes 
necessary t<j distinguish between the rights of old 
and new members, since it is but reasonable that 
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those who have belonged to it while it has accu- 
mulated a large fund should object to the youngest 
members participating, in an equal degree in this 
advantage. This difficulty is usually cured by 
instituting a second and third series of members, 
who in time attain to the first and second rank as the 
old or first series of members die off. The success of 
the Hand-in-Hand made it necessary to begin a 
second series in 1864, and its continued prosperity 
led to the establishment of a third series of policies 
in 1874. The profits have admitted of an abate- 
ment of premium at the rate of 70 per cent, to the 
old or first series, and of at least 60 per cent, to 
the second series. The abatement upon policies of 
the third series will, for the first five years, be less 
by 25 per cent, than that declared upon policies of 
the old or first series ; for the five years following 
less by 20 per cent. ; and thereafter permanently 
less by 1 5 per cent. The members of the old or 
first series have received the advantage of successive 
abatements of premiums from 1842 to 1874, ranging 
from 45 per cent, to 60 per cent, in each year. 
Between 1874 and 1877 the rate of abatement is 
not less than 65 per cent Thus a premium of 
£100 upon a policy taken out under the old or first 
series is reduced to £35 ; and under the second 
series, to £45. Of course if a member, instead of 
taking the benefit of a reduced payment, has the 
good sense to employ the amount of that abatement 
in a further insurance, he may largely increase the 
amount insured without additional outlay ; or, as a 
third alternative, he may have the amount of the 
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abatement converted year by year into a proportion- 
ate bonus, payable at death. 

Although the Hand-in -Hand has returned since 
1836 more than £940,000, it possesses a large ac- 
cumulated fund, which is more than seven times the 
annual income from investments and premium. 
This, the directors state, " is a result — unexampled, 
is is believed, in the history of any other Fire and 
Life office." 

It is one of the offices distinguished by economical 
management, being fifth on the list, and the pro- 
portion of expenses of management to premium in- 
come being only 7 '5 per cent. It has 11*7 years' 
premiums in hand' to meet its liabilities, and there- 
fore, according to Mr. Gladstone, more than fulfils 
every condition of safety and stability. 

The Hand-in-Hand has hitherto pursued a policy 
of reticence in regard to its affairs, as if they were 
purely matters between the directors and the policy- 
holders. Now that the directors have removed to 
their new offices it may be hoped they will inau- 
gurate a new policy, and take the public a little 
more into their confidence. The Chairman of a Life 
Assurance Company occupies the position of a public 
instructor, and his annual review, of the business of a 
prudently-managed office is not only the best adver- 
tisement of that particular company, but confers a 
benefit upon the cause of Life Assurance in general. 

Wishing the Hand-in-Hand a new lease of life, 
enterprise and prosperity in its new edifice, we 
may allow the directors to speak for themselves in 
a brief and pithy passage in their prospectus: — 
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" Having regard to the essential points of age, 
stability, and experience, and also to its peculiar 
constitution, by which the whole of the profits, as 
well as the income from the reserve fund, are 
divided amongst the members, there being no 
shareholders, the directors lay the claims of the 
office for support confidently before the public." 

On 31st December, 1877, the total amount in- 
sured on Life policies was £4,032,390 ; the total 
amount of claims paid on Life policies from Lady- 
day, 1836, the date of the commencement of Life 
business, was, £1,404,384, and the amount of profits 
returned from the same date £1,035,008. 

The assets at 31st December, 1878, amounted to 
£1,851,476. Mortgages on property within the 
United Kingdom amount to over a itiillion. The 
next largest investments are railway debentures and 
stocks, £>530,171 ; and Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, £113,625; in reversions, £23,446 
are invested ; loans on the society's Life policies, 
£67,437. The Life Assurance fund stood at 
£199,773. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL. 



Like many other institutioiiB, the origiQ of Life 
Assurance companies will be found to be due to 
general as well as to special causes. They often 
seem to come in groupe. It might be interesting 
to inquire -why it should he the case that there are 
cycles in the establishment of such associations; 
but for the present we only advert to the fact. 
Certain it is that while, during long intervals 
there are few or none established, there are others 
in which they are very numerous. The year 1836 
was such a period, and it followed upon one or two 
similarly very fertile years in the history of Life 
Assurance projects. For whereas in 1827 and 
1828 not a single new company was originated, 
and during the four following years only four in all, 
there were five such associations established in 
1834, a like number in 1835, and six in 1836. Of 
these six, four are still in existence — the Legal and 
General and the Northern, with which we deal in 
ihe present article, and the Liverpool, London 
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and Globe, aud the Westminster and General. 
The Legal and General, of which we shall first 
speak, was established on the proprietary basis, and 
purely as a Life office. It started as a rival of the 
Law Life Society, which had prospered exceedingly^ 
and, like it, was specially designed for the benefit 
of members of the legal profession, by whom alone 
its shares are held. Like the older associations, ita 
nominal capital was £1,000,000, which was divided 
into 20,000 shares of £50 each, with £8 paid-up, 
instead of 10,000 shares of £100 each. The Legal 
and General has been a successful company, and 
may now be reckoned among those well-established 
institutions which can afford to act on the princij^le 
of looking to security rather than to profit, though 
it does not altogether neglect the use of the ordi- 
nary means by which the claims of such associations 
are brought before the public. Among its trustees- 
are the highest legal functionaries, including the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, and Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, and it boasts of a highly honour- 
able directorate, including the names of some of the 
foremost representatives of the bench and the bar. 
The original rule of the society was that only four- 
fifths of the total profits should be divided among 
the policy-holders ; but this condition was altered in 
the year 1867, and from that date nine-tenths 
became so divisible, the amount to be ascertained at 
the end of every five years, when it may either go 
to increase the policy, reduce the premiums of the 
assured, or bo paid over in cash. 

The policies of the society have of course the 
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guarantee of the proprietors' subscribed capital of 
a million sterling. The sixth and last division of 
profits of this company took place in 1872, and was 
up to and inclusive of 31st December, 1871. 
According to the society's deed of settlement, it is 
necessary to call a meeting "for the purpose of 
declaring the amount of profit to be set apart out 
of the A ssurance Fund in respect of the period of 
five years" preceding. On this occasion the 
directors were able to report that the amount of 
disposable profit was largely in excess of that 
declared at any previous five years of the society's 
existence. In their valuation the " Seventeen Offices' 
Experience " Table was employed as the table of 
mortality, the rate of interest at which the liabilities 
were discounted was 3 per cent., and the asseta 
were estimated at their net market value. The dis- 
posable surplus was found to be £218,317, of 
which, having carried forward £4,110, £214,207 
was set apart as profit, one-tenth being assigned ta 
the proprietors and the remaining nine-tenths of 
£192,787 to the assured, or about £40,000 more 
than at the last division, allowing a reversionary 
bonus addition at the rate of £1 10s. per annum ta 
each £100 assured, by a policy of not less than 
five years' duration, or £75 to each £1,000 for the 
quinquennium, 2,842 policies participated in this 
division, assuring £3,638,882, as original principal 
sums, and £390,096 and existing bonus additions. 
The directors, in presenting their report at the 
division in 1871, challenged for their company, on 
the evidence submitted by the valuation balance- 
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aheet, a leading place in public estimation and 
confidence. The results of the five years' record, 
which they will have since been able to ofier {up 
to 31st December, 1876), justify them in repeating 
the same appeal with renewed confidence. The 
total revenue of the society for the year ending 
December Slst, 1878, waa £223,000. The amount 
of funds at the end of Ihe year were Xl,913,297, 
while the assets have reached £1,963,972. New 
Assurances were issued for £231,170, under 150 
policies, producing an income of £9,348 to the 
society. The rate of interest on t^e iAvestnients 
was £4 3s. 3d, 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON ANI> 
GLOBE LIFE OFFICE. 

In the very best situation in the City of London for 
business — looking down the great artery of Cheap- 
side, with the Mansion House on one side and 
the Bank of England and Royal Exchange on th& 
other — stands the City office of the Fire and Life 
Assurance Company now under review. Beginning 
with the Globe as the older of the two amalgamated 
offices, we may remark that few offices were insti- 
tuted in the latter years of the last century. The 
Equitable had been founded in 1762, and the public 
waited to see the I'esult of this great experiment in 
Life Assurance. From that date to the year 1800 
hardly any considerable Life office was instituted 
that has come down to us except the Pelican. With 
the new century came a period of greater activity 
and confidence. The Globe obtained its Acts of 
Incorporation in 1799, but did not begin business 
until 1803. It was soon afterwards followed by the 
London Life, Bock, Eagle, Atlas, etc. The Globe 
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was founded as a Fire and Life office, and for many 
years its fire business was prosecuted with greater 
success and energy than its Life Assurance opera- 
tions. In 1807 the directors obtained two Acts, 
one enablinor them to enrol annuities, and the second 
amending their Incorporating Act. In 1809 it was 
again necessary to go to Parliament to cure the 
narrowness of the. company's original design. In 
1844 the Globe obtained a further Act to altar and 
amend the deed of settlement. In 1858 an addi- 
tional amendment of the deed of settlement had 
become necessary. The Globe resembled the 
Amicable in the frequent patching and alterations 
which it required to fit it to the altered state of the 
times, and like the Amicable, its defects were 
ultimately cured once for all by amalgamation with 
a younger company. In 1864 the Globe made its 
last appearance before Parliament, when it became 
amalgamated with the Liverpool and London office 
by the Act 27 and 28 Vict., c. cxvi. 

The Liverpool and London was instituted as the 
Liverpool Fire and Life Office in 1836, when it 
obtained an Act enabling it to sue and be sued in 
the name of the chairman. It had in Mr. Swinton 
Boult one of the most enterprising secretaries that 
Fire and Life Assurance has ever known. The 
Liverpool wished to push its operations energetically 
in London, and an opportunity was offered in 1846 
of taking over the business of the London, Edin 
burgh, and Dublin Fire and Life Office, which had 
been founded in 1839. The annexation of this 
office emboldened the directors to apply to Parlia- 
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ment for an Act enabling them to change the name 
of their office from the "Liverpool" to the "Liver- 
pool and London." The directors in 1852 accepted 
the transfer of the business of the Australasian, 
Colonial, and General Life Office (founded in 1839). 
In 1857 the Monarch Fire and life Office, originally 
founded in 1836 as the "Licensed Victuallers'/' 
was also transferred to the Liverpool and London. 
In 1858 two other offices — the North of England 
<1858) Fire and Life Office and the Sheffield, 
Rotherham, and Chesterfield (1845) Fire and Life 
— also transferred their business to this active and 
Aggressive office, which likewise obtained the Fire 
business of an office called the " Bank of London." 
In 1862 the Unity Fire Office (1853) was next 
transferred to the Liverpool and London. In 1864 
<;ame the grand amalgamation with the Globe. 

Up to the end of 1843, the progress of the Liver- 
pool Company was slow, the Life assurance pre- 
miums received in that year amounting to only 
£3,261. In 1846, the Life premiums, which had 
been creeping slowly on at the rate of about £500 
a year, were increased, by the acquisition of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin office, by £11,776, 
and attained the more respectable figure of£16,166. 
The "Liverpool" became, as we have said, the 
"Liverpool and London," and the capital was 
increased from £101,992 to £186,092. In 1851, 
the Life premiums had only increased to £27,157 , 
but in the following year the Fire premiums, which 
had been some years nearly stationary, suddenly 
rose to £98,654, and the Life premiums to £50,799. 
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The ihcrease of Fire pfemiums was largely due to 
the establishment of a Fire Insurance branch at 
New York, and the increase of Life business to 
the purchase of the Australasian Life Insurance 
and Annuity Company. In 1857, the purchase 
was tnade of the " Monarch, " originally called the 
** Licensed Victuallers, " and the Life premiums- 
suddenly jumped up from £72,781 to £101,928. 
In the following year these premiums were increased 
by over £20,000, by the acquisition of the North 
of England and the Sheffield, etc., Fire and Life 
offices. The Fire premiums exhibited the same 
rapid rate of increment, and the capital of the 
company was increased, probably in some degree 
by the issue of shares to the shareholders of the 
acquired companies. Finally, in 1864, the com- 
pany purchased the Globe, and added the name 
of that office to its own. If the Liverpool and 
London and Globe is one of the largest Fire and 
Life Insurance companies in England, if not in 
the world, the result, it must be admitted, is- 
mainly due to the purchase of the business and 
connections of other companies. The year 1864 
found the company in possession of an income from 
Fire premiums of £742,674, and of Life premium* 
of £236,244, making in all £978,918. So large an 
income, acquired in the face of the active com- 
petition of old-established companies, and of many 
enterprising modem offices, was sufficient proof of 
the energy of Mr. Swinton Boult, of liiverpool, 
who, under the title of secretary, had been prac- 
tically the manager of the Company since its 
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original foundation. The directors acknowledged 
the services of their secretary by giving him a seat 
at their board, and appointing him managing direc- 
tor of the company. It was he who devised and 
ably carried out the policy of annexation, purchase, 
and amalgamation to which the present magnitude 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company 
is mainly due. 

The. Liverpool and London had a strong board in 
both places. The " head centre " has always been, 
and still is, at Liverpool ; but it has removed from 
Water Street to Dale Street in that great seaport, 
and the amalgamation with the Globe enabled it to 
migrate, in the City of London, from Charlotte 
Row, Mansion House, to its unrivalled business 
premises at the corner of Cornhill. The oflSce has 
boards at home and abroad, which have the same 
powers in regard to the signing of policies and the 
business of their respective districts as are entrusted 
to the board of direction of the company in Liver- 
pool and London. It has a West of England and 
South Wales Board at Bristol, a Yorkshire Board 
at Leeds, a Manchester Board, and Irish Board at 
Dublin, a Scottish Board at Glasgow, a New York 
Board, and separate boards at Montreal, Sydney, 
and Melbourne. 

The amount of the invested funds of the com- 
pany was, on the 31st of December, 1878, 
£126,443. As the Liverpool and London and 
Globe is a strictly proprietary institution, no holder 
of a Life policy is involved in any partnership 

liability, and he has, in addition to the invested 

s 
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funds, the security of the unlimited liability of 
1,200 proprietors. The revenue of the company 
for 1878 was £1,508,070, including Fire premiums, 
£1,016,895; Life premiums, £229,827. The 
GtenlBral Reserve and Fire Re-insurance Fund stood 
at the sum of £1,300,000. The Life Assurance 
fund on the 31st December, 1878, amounted to 
£3,012,711. The directors recommended a dividend 
of 10s. per share for the year. The office is com- 
puted to have above seven years' premiums in hand 
to meet its Life office liabilities, as represented by 
its existing assets, and the proportion of its expenses 
of management and commission to Life premium 
income is about 12 per cent. 




THE NORTHERN. 

Unlike the Legal and General, which devoted 
its attention exclusively to Life Insurance, the 
Northern Company from the first united the duties 
of a Fire to those of a Life office. It was founded 
in the year 1836, and, as the name betokens, its 
birthplace was in the North. Called also the 
North of Scotland, it had its head office at Aber- 
deen, and though London is now also a head office, 
the society has through the forty-three years of 
its existence retained its northern head-quarters, 
and has an influential local as well as a general 
directorate. Its beginnings were small, the total 
revenue the first year, both Fire and Life, being 
only £1,600, and the total accumulations, including 
capital, £38,200. The nominal capital at the outset 
was £2,000,000 (since increased to £3,000,000), 
divided into 20,000 shares of £100 each, with £5 
paid up, the value of wjiich has long since grown 
to be more than seven times the sum paid up. The 
Northern was founded by special Act of Parliament, 
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and as its business grew it absorbed a number of 
smaller establishments. In the year 1846 the Scot- 
tish Freemasons', in 1848 the Western of Glasgow, 
in 1849 the Bon Accord, and in 1864 the Home 
and Colonial, merged their separate existence in the 
Northern Company. From the last published 
statement of the company's financial position, we 
observe that the amount of the accumulated funds 
is £2,215,800 ; the annual revenue from the Fire 
premiums is £403,700, and from the Life premiums 
£157,500, while the amount of interest on invested 
funds yearly is £101,000. According to the Life 
Assurance Act, the Life funds are only liable for 
the payment of Life claims, and cannot be employed 
to make good Fire losses, so that the Life funds are 
thus set apart for the benefit of the assured as com- 
pletely as if the company were only a life office. 
At the same time, the assured have imder the Act 
an equal lien with the Fire policy-holders on the 
capital and Fire funds of the company. The 
Northern have a quinquennial division, and 
the surplus at the last division for the period 
ending 31st December, 1875, was the largest 
ever earned in any five years of the company, 
being sufficient to provide a bonus of £1 10s. 
per cent, per annum on the sum assured (as com- 
pared with £1 2s. 6d. on the last preceding division), 
£7 10s. for the whole quinquennium, and leaving 
£33,420 to be carried forward. The next investi- 
gation will take place at 31st December, 1880. 
From a statement showing the progress of the 
society firom the date of its establishment till the 
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present year, we find that the total accumulations 
have increased fifty-fold during the thirty-nine 
years. In 1836 the modest sum of £500 represented 
all accumulations, excluding annuity fund. In 1847 
the amount had risen to close upon £60,000; in 
1856, to £219,000 ; in 1862, to £423,600 ; in 1871, 
to £856,000; and m 1875, to £1,142,000. The 
Fire and Life premiums made similar advances, and 
the net revenue from the former for 1877 was 
£403,700; and from the latter, £157,500, while 
the revenue from interest had risen from £1,200 to 
£101,000. The Fire revenue is thus greatly in 
excess of the Life revenue — a, state of things which 
did not exist in the earlier history of the company. 
In 1844 the net Fire revenue was only £4,000, 
while the Life revenue was £14,000 ; in 1850 the 
former was £7,900, and the latter £26,200. In 
1856, however, the Fire revenue was considerably 
above the Life, and ever since it has continued to 
advance with more rapidity than the latter. 
The losses by Fire, in 1878, were £180,018, or 
44*37 per cent, of the premiums received, making 
the average of the company's whole experience since 
1836, 59*17 per cent. : and as the company resumed 
recently direct fire business in the United States, 
from which, except California, it retired in 1861, a 
fresh development of business is looked for in that 
quarter. In the Life department the claims for the 
same year amounted to only £93,826, of which 
£2,744 was for endowments payable during life — a 
branch of business which the Northern seeks to 
cultivate. like many other prudent and careful 
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offices, the Northern, in valuing its liabilities, has 
adopted the *' new table of mortality, known as the 
Hm Table," but the rate of interest was taken at 3^ 
instead of 3 per cent., which had the effect of some- 
what lessening the estimated amount of the com- 
pany's Uabilities. The result, nevertheless, is that 
the sum set apart to meet the company's engage- 
ments under its Life Assurance contracts has had 
to be increased ; but there was still a large surplus 
both in the " non-participation " ajid " participation '* 
sections of the business. 




THE SCOTTISH PEOVIDENT. 

Like the Equitable the Provident started on purely 
Mutual principles, with the idea of giving the 
assured the entire benefits of the profits, and only 
to apportion them among the persons whose contri- 
butions created them. The founder of the Scottish 
Provident was Mr. James Cleghorn, an accountant 
in Edinburgh, who had made Life Assurance and 
annuities a matter of scientific study. He was well 
qualified for taking the professional charge of such 
an institution, both by his scientific knowledge and 
his practical experience. He had edited the volume 
of the "Highland Society's Transactions," which 
contained the report of the committee on the princi- 
ples of friendly societies ; and as the professional 
adviser of numerous public bodies in Scotland —the 
clergy, the schoolmasters, advocates, and others — 
he had gained the confidence of the entire Scottish 
communitv. The whole details of the business were 
settled by Mr. Cleghorn, with the valuable assist- 
ance of the present manager, Mr. Watson, who 
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together arranged the principles and made the cal- 
culations on which the institution was based. Under 
their supervision the premiums were reduced to the 
lowest point compatible with safety, and thus the 
greatest present benefit was secured to all, while 
under the peculiar mode of dividing the profits 
which was adopted, the greatest future contingent 
advantages were secured to sxirvivors. 

The deed of constitution was signed on the 6th, 
and recorded in the books of council and session on 
the 8th June, 1837 ; and the first policy was issued 
on the 5th of July of that year. The deed em- 
powered the directors to grant assurances for £1,000, 
but it was determined at the first to confine the 
maximum individual risks to £500. This restric- 
tion was only operative for a few months, the pro- 
gress of the society having been such by October, 
that assurances for £1,000, and even for more (the 
excess, however, to be covered by re-assurance), 
might be concluded. So great was the progress of 
the company in its early months that, in the first 
report of the directors, they were able to state to 
the policy-holders that it had **more than equalled 
the most sanguine hopes of the founders," having, 
it was believed, exceeded that of any similar office 
in Scotland, and that, " notwithstanding the great 
competition which was known to have existed." At 
the first meeting of the shareholders the death of 
Mr. Cleghorn, who had acted as general manager, 
was announced, and in his place Mr. James Watson 
was appointed, who has continued to fill the manage- 
ment with conspicuous ability and success ever 
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«ince. During the first year (1838) the number of 
policies issued was 112, assuring £38,614, and 
yielding £1,064 in annual premiums. In 1839 (the 
second year) the number of policies was 202, or 
nearly double, assuring £86,335, and bringing in 
£2,380. In the fifth year, the number of new 
policies was 259, assuring £113,904, and yielding 
£3,203, and the total number of policies issued since 
the commencement of the institution up to 31st 
December, 1878, was 35,364, assuring £17,629,733, 
besides annuities. The subsisting assurances at 
that date were 24,443 for £12,748,555. 

The investigations in the case of the Scottish 
Provident are septennial ; but the first embraced a 
period of eight years, or till 31st December, 1845. 
The following table shows the gross results at that 
and the four subsequent valuations : — 





New Policies. 


Amount. 


Accumulated Fund. 


1845 


.... 2,136 .... 


;f 942,899 


;f 69,009 


1852 


•••• 3.763 •••• 


1,628,429 


.... 254,675 


1859 


• • • • 4»357 • • • • 


2,018,972 


.... 633,414 


1866 


.... 6,084 • . • • 


2,935,073 


.... 1,245,372 


1873 


. • • • 9t270 .... 


4,772,072 


.... 2,253,175 



The business of the last septennial period is thus 
^hown to have exceeded that of its predecessor by 
52 per cent, in the number of policies, and above 
€2 per cent, in the amount assured, while the 
accumulated fund had increased upwards of 80 per 
•cent. During the eight years preceding the date 
of the last valuation, the accumulations of the pre- 
ceding twenty-eight years were doubled. *'No 
office of the same age (said the directors in their 
report for 1873), even with higher rates of premium, 
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has so large a fund. Though upwards of forty of 
the existing offices were established at an earlier 
date, the institution now exists twelfth in amount 
of funds, and in this view it is to be borne in mind 
that its fund is the product entirely of its own 
transactions, without increase by amalgamation 
with any other office. " Since this was written, 
the growth of the funds has been such that it is. 
now eleventh. The accumulated funds consisted 
of loans on heritable securities and mortgages,. 
£1,335,135 ; loans on municipal rates, £221,600 ; 
loans on policies, £146,078; debentures and pre- 
ference stocks, £257,576 ; and various other safe 
investments for smaller amounts. The surplus 
divisible at last valuation (after retaining £125,000 
to accumulate for distribution at a future investiga- 
tion) was £251,577, which was distributed accord* 
ing to the rules of the society, and by the system, 
of an equal percentage on each £100 assured, but 
in proportion to the values of the policies re- 
spectively, so that the rate of division necessarily 
varied in each case. The number of policies 
entitled to participate was 4,599, or nearly double 
the number at the last previous valuation ; and yet, 
notwithstanding the increase, the surplus was large 
enough to admit of a rate of bonus as high as had 
been made at any previous division since the first. 
The report of the directors for the year 1875 waa 
the most favourable ever submitted to the share- 
holders, the new business having been larger than 
in any previous 7 ear, while the claims and expen- 
diture were both very moderate. From the firsts 
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economical management wiis a special characteristic 
of the Scottish Provident, as is demonstrated by 
the fact that the entire outlay in the first three 
years, including preliminary expenses and the whole 
costs of management, scarcely exceeded £2,000, a 
marvellous illustration of economy in management, 
which could scarcely have happened anywhere else 
but in Scotland, or where Scotch enthusiasm was 
active in promoting business. The new policiea 
issued for the year 1878 were 1,776, for £1,035,102, 
and the total receipts for the year were including 
interest £494,309. The claims by death were 
£174,061, and no less than £277,522 was added to 
the accumulated fimd, which, at the close of the 
year, was £3,379,421. The total premiums received 
in the year were £350,206. The rates to be 
charged for India and China, after being careftiUy 
considered by the Directors, have been further 
reduced. 




THE CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Between the historical capital of Scotland in the 
^ast and its commercial capital in the west, there 
has long been a healthy rivalry, which has, on the 
whole, proved advantageous to both. When, there- 
fore, a movement was commenced in Edinburgh for 
the establishment of Assurance companies, but a 
short time elapsed before there was a similar move- 
ment in Glasgow. We have already traced the 
history of some of the rival establishments which 
resulted. When, later on, the Scottish Provident 
institution was founded in the capital, it was 
followed by the start of another company in the 
west. The Scottish Provident commenced opera- 
tions as a Mutual society in 1837, and 1838 
saw the origin of the City of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Company, on a Proprietary basis. The 
circumstances and motives which led to its insti- 
tution are described in the original contract 
of co-partnery, dated 2nd January, 1839. Its 
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founders, as there stated, ** considering that a Life 
Assurance company upon a broad and liberal basis,, 
comprising merchants, landowners, agriculturists, 
capitalists, and others in different parts of the coun- 
try, would be highly usefiil and advantageous,'^ 
resolved to associate themselves for the purposes 
afterwards set forth, and determined to conduct 
their business in the manner then explained. The 
company started with a nominal capital of £750,000,. 
in 30,000 shares of £25 each ; but the actual amount 
was limited to £600,000, in 24,000 shares of £25 
each, of which only £2 1 Os. was paid up. The 
management of the company was careful and pru- 
dent at the outset, and has continued to be sound 
and successful during the thirty-eight years of its 
existence. Some of the original terms of partner- 
ship were subsequently altered by the company's 
Act of Parliament, but these changes have all 
been in the direction of greater hberality to the 
policy and share holders. For example, it was 
provided, at the outset, " that partners, within one 
year after their admission, were to effect and keep 
on foot one or more ALSSurance or Assurances 
with the company, either on his own or her 
own life, or on the life or lives of one or more 
approved nominee or nominees, to an amount of 
not less than £10 for every five shares subscribed 
by each, when forty or more shares are held, and te 
the extent of £100 sterling when the partner holds 
fewer than forty shares ; " or — ^it goes on — ^that 
" every origmal and future partner of the company 
shall transact such other business with .the company 
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as shall in the opinion of the directors produce an 
equal amount of profit to what would have been 
•derived by the said company had an assurance been 
effected as above specified." In default^ partners 
were made liable to such penalties as were likely to 
enforce compliance. 

When, in 1861, the company obtained a special 
Act of Incorporation, insurance by shareholders 
was dispensed with, although their liability was 
to continue the same as if the company were 
not incorporated. By this same Act the company, 
which before had been under Scotch law, was 
made subject to the Superior Courts in England 
;and Ireland. This was not the first Act the com- 
pany obtained, for, in 1842 it was empowered by 
special Act of Parliament to sue and be sued, and 
at the same time, the fines on shareholders for not 
insuring were dispensed with. Three years after 
this — ^that is to say, in 1845 — ^the company com- 
menced business in London, and in 1847 it took 
over the business of the Mutual Accumulation, 
which was very small, having only twenty-five 
endowments. The idea that the company should 
be strictly proprietary, which was cherished at the 
first, was soon abandoned, and the directors were 
empowered to make what regulations were neces- 
.sary to allow persons who should effect policies to 
participate in the profits arisipg from the class of 
business in which they naay be respectively con- 
cerned to the extent it may deem proper to the 
directors for encouraging the business of the com- 
pany. One curious provision ,also was that the 
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parties, and their heirs and successors, were bound 
to fulfil their respective part of the contract, 
And to abide by the regulations of the company 
'* according to the true intent and meaning of the 
same," under a penalty of £10 for each share held 
by them for the time; and, in security of per- 
formance, each party assigned to the directors his 
share of the capital stock and of the profits thereon 
accruing, so that also the directors might sell and 
dispose of them, if necessary, at any time. Under 
this cautious management, illustrated by the several 
provisions to which we have called attention, the 
City of Glasgow Company prospered. The profits 
are ascertained and divided every five years, when 
the bonus is allocated upon the sum insured, and 
upon all existing bonuses previously declared. 
Upon policies of five years' standing and upwards 
an intermediate bonus is declared, and after five 
years' duration all policies are indisputable. The 
bonus additioDS on policies of twenty years' 
standing may be applied to make the sum in the 
policy payable during the lifetime of the assured, if 
he attains an age which will be fixed by the amount 
of the benefits surrendered. The company makes 
liberal arransrements in the matter of foreio^n travel 
and residence, and after three years' premiums are 
paid, fixed minimum surrender values are given, or 
free policies for equivalent amounts. The business 
of this company has been for many years on the 
increase, and the circle of its operations was 
extended by the appointment of boards of directors 
in London and Edinburgh, in addition to the head 
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office in Glasgow. Prom the fortieth annual report^ 
for the year ending 20th January, 1879, it appeared 
that at that time 10,372 policies were in force, 
assuring together £5,131,164 exclusive of bonus- 
additions, £4,535,958 of the amount being at the 
company's own risk. The net income, which eight 
years before had been £133,000, was at the latter 
date over £189,000, or an increase of about £6,000 
per annum. The accumulated funds amounted,, 
seven years before, to £592,337, and were now 
£991,402. The average rate of interest accruing on 
the company's investments, ws^s £4 lis. per cent., 
although the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
eligible investments have been much increased, 
while the quality of the investments have been 
considerably improved. 

At the last meeting of the company the commit- 
tee of directors appointed to examine into the securi- 
ties reported them "all in a thoroughly sound and 
satisfactory condition." For the last year ending 
20th January, 1879, of which we have the figures, 
943 proposals of assurance, amounting to £455,000, 
were made, following upon which 735 policies, 
assuring £353,260, were issued, and £10,068 in 
premiums added to the income; The company ift 
evidently continuing its career of prosperity. 



i 
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THE LIFE ASSOCIATION OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The original title of the Life Association of Scot- 
land was the Edinburgh and Glasgow Insarance 
Company, under which it was founded in the year 
1838. It only retained the name for three years, 
relinquishing it in the year 1841, in favour of the 
tiUe hy which it still continues to be designated. 
The company was incorporated under a Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament, and started with a 
nominal capital of £400,000, in 10,000 shares of 
£40 each, with £6 paid up. The early operations 
of the association were confined within a compara- 
tively narrow range ; and it was not till after a 
considerable iime had elapsed that it began to reap 
the fruits of the energy and carefulness by which 
its management was distinguished. The turn came 
after close upon a dozen years of energetic effort, 
and by taking full advantage of the management 
secured the "flood" in the "tide" in the com- 
pany's affairs which has carried them ou to success 
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if not to fortune. By the time it had been twenty 
years in the field it had thoroughly assured its 
position. During the latter portion of that period 
its advance was so rapid that its income was found 
to have increased thirteen-fold. At the end of its 
first decade, the total assurances of the company 
were a trifle over half a million sterling, and ite 
income close upon eighteen thousand pounds. At 
the end of the second decade, or in 1858, the 
former had advanced to close upon four millions 
sterling, and the latter to £122,455. Ten years 
later on, in 1868, the amount of assurances in force 
was £6,863,558, and the revenue £235,959, while 
the accumulated fund was £1,191,582. We shall 
see shortly how greatly these results have been 
exceeded in the latest years of the company's 
operations. 

The company was instituted (according to an 
early prospectus) for the assurance of lives and 
survivorships, endowments for children, immediate, 
deferred, and survivorship annuities, and for the 
purchase and sale of reversions and annuities. 
The directors were men of influence and position, 
well known in the East of Scotland. After setting 
forth the general benefits of Life Assurance, . these 
early directors narrate the special advantages 
offered by the Life Association of Scotland. Jt 
was constituted on the principle of reducing th« 
payments required from the assured to the lowest 
possible scale, by making an application x)f 'the 
surplus fund of the association to the reduction of 
the annual premiums. It combined the advantages 
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cf Mutual Assurance, without involving any risks 
of .partnership on the part of ithe policy-holdeis. 
The plan for dividing the surplus profits was the 
mme as had been adopted by the London life 
cA^urance Company. Profits were, declared every 
year, and all .policies of five years' standing and 
upwards were entitled to participate. The course 
adopted by the directors, which might be altered 
at their discretion, was to divide one-fifth of the 
ascertained profits during each period of five yeara 
between the policy-holders and . the shareholders, 
three-fourths going to. the former, and one-fourth, to 
the latter. The . remaii^ng four-fifths were to he 
carried forward to form part of the fund at the next 
distribution, and to provide against contingencies. 
Thus three-fourths of the total profits were returned 
to the assured. One of the features of which the 
directors appeared to be specially proud was that 
the annual division was particularly advantageous 
to persons of advanced years. The profits were 
applied in reduction of the future premiums, and 
thus the assured were enabled to enjoy . the profits 
during life. At that period this was the only office 
in Scotland which had adopted the same plan 
of division and appropriation.. Hazardous assur- 
ances might be effected for slightly increased pre- 
miums, according to the amount of the risk. It was 
laid down as a fundamental rule that all disputes 
must be referred to arbitration. 

Most of the remaining regulations have been 
adopted by other companies, and it is imnecessaiy 
to detail them. 
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The rule of dividing a portion of the profits, 
among the shareholders every year, as explained 
above, was put in force from 1B45, the scale being 
fixed at periodical intervals. The portion of share- 
holders who did not participate in this distribution 
were to receive bonuses at the end of every quin- 
quennial period. After the tide of progress of the 
Life Association fairly set in, its operations were 
systematically extended. It was thus drawn away 
from its original headquarters in the capital of 
Scotland, and, by establishing branches in various- 
parts, its business was greatly increased. In this- 
way there were, by-and-bye, no fewer than seven 
branch boards instituted in the United Kingdom^ 
while in British North America there were four 
others established. 

After full consideration the Directors have, since 
last meeting, closed the Second Series of policy- 
holders in Class A, and opened a Third Series. 
Under this new series a mode of distributing profits 
has been adopted somewhat different from that used 
in the first two series. The main feature of Class 
A has hitherto been the reduction of the policy- 
holders' outlay by the application of profits, and 
this continues to be a feature of the new series, but 
is carried out so as to embrace other objects^ 
Policy-holders in the new series are, further, to have 
the option of having their profits applied wholly in 
the form of Bonus Additions to the sums assured. 

Let us see what are the results of the business of 
the Life Association of Scotland, conducted with the 
energy and enterprise to which we have adverted^ 
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and with the perseverance usually characteristic of 
Scottish management. The report of the directors 
for the year ending 5th April, 1878, states that the 
new assurances issued numbered 2,129, assuring 
£881,240. During the year the receipts, as shown 
by revenue account, were £425,903, against 
£419,780 of the previous year. The results at the 
end of the year were as follow : — The policies of 
assurance in force numbered 24,220, assuring 
£10,049,732 ; the assets in hand were £2,176,123, 
and the funds after deducting all unpaid liabilities 
and excluding re-assurances amounted to £2,085,369. 
An equally gratifying progress is notable in all 
departments of the company's business. In the last 
quinquennial valuation the assurance policies were 
valued according to the *' Institute of Actuaries' 
Hm. table of Mortality," with interest at 3^ per 
<5ent., and the profits since the last valuation were 
£269,024. The dividend on the paid-up capital 
of £87,500 was at the rate of 15 per cent, per annum, 
and the rate of interest yielded on the investment 
fund was on the average £4 13s. 3d. per cent, per 
annum. 




T?HE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW 

LIT^E. 

An* honourable feature was early characteristic oF 
tile Scottish Life offices. Up to the period at ^hieb* 
the offices now under our consideration welte- 
established, none of the companies brought out ii> 
Scotland had failed, and this fact soon led to a- 
\ildde extension of business of the Scotch office^ 
which set up branches in London that were speedily 
popular in the South. This also fostered the estab- 
lishment of new companies, and in 1839 the English 
and Scottish Law, Fire, and Life Assurance and 
Loan Association entered the field as a Proprietary 
office, with an authorized capital of £1,000,000, in 
20,000 shares of £50 each, of which £3 5s. was paid 
up. It was originally intended that the association 
should embrace every description of risk contingent 
upon fire and life, and an early prospectus sets 
forth as its leading features : — 1. An extensive legal 
connection, with a direction and proprietary com- 
posed of all classes ; 2. A liberal system of loan ; 
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3. A union of the English and Scottish systems- 
of assurance by the appointment of a board in. 
Edinburgh, and by the removal of all difficulties, 
experienced by parties in England effecting assur- 
aaoes with offices peculiarly Scotch, and vice versa ; 
and, 4. A large protecting capital, relieving the 
assured from all possible responsibility, and guaran- 
teeing at the same time a prompt settlement of 
every claim, while it also admits every policy- 
holder, assured for the whole term of life, to a fiiU 
participation in two-thirds of the profits of the 
institution. Fire Insurance business, though special 
facihties were offered, was not attracted to this, 
company; and we find, after some years had 
elapsed, that it had practically ceased to be a Fire 
Insurance company. This was acknowledged in 
explicit terms when the alterations were made in 
the deed of settlement in 1861, where it is 
stated that, as no Fire Insurance business had 
been transacted by the company for many years 
it was proper that the name and style should be 
the English and Scottish Law Life — the name it 
still bears. At the same time it was arranged that 
the investigations and distributions of surplus 
should be made quinquennially instead of septen- 
nially, and the proportion of profits to be reserved 
to the proprietors was reduced from one-third to 
one-tenth. By a clause in the original deed of 
settlement, dated 1841, it is provided that no one 
shall be qualified as a director, auditor, or other 
official who shall have been bankrupt or shall have 
compounded with his creditors. Mr. Edward Baylis 
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waa the founder of the company, and was appointed 
by the deed of settlement actuary and secretary ; 
but his connection with it was not of long duration, 
as he resigned in the autumn of 1842. In 1846, 
after other changes, Mr. John Hill Williams was 
appointed actuaiy and secretary ; and the operations 
of the company were conducted by him, as they still 
are, with eminent success. The date up to which 
the last valuation of the liabilities under Life 
poUcies and annuities of the company was made was 
the 25th December, 1875. The principles on which 
the valuation is made, are at the discretion of the 
directors and actuary, and the profits are distributed 
according to the deed of constitution, so that nine- 
tenths of the profits are applied as a reversionary 
bonus to policies entitled to participate in profits. 
In valuing the policies, the Hm. table of mortality 
was used, and for annuities, the mortahty table of 
the Government annuities. The rate of interest 
assumed for Assurances in the calculations is 3^, 
and for annuities 3 per cent. ; and the whole of the 
^' loading " added to the pure or net premiums to 
provide for future expenses and profite is reserved 
for that purpose. The terms of the company are 
liberal, and its financial position is sound and flou- 
rishing, as a comparison of its leading financial fea- 
tures at each' of the quinquennial divisions for surplus 
will show. In 1846 the total income was £50,126, 
assuring £994,281, the Life Assurance Fund was 
£63,855, and the surplus distributed to policy- 
holders was £21,593. In 1870 the total income 
was £154,485, the total insurances in force were 
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£3,229,784, the Life Assurance Fund was £613,433 
and the surplus distributed £67,831. The results 
of the last valuation showed that the total profit for 
. the five years was £93,910, the amount divided 
among policy-holders was £82,146, and the Life 
Assurance Fund was £810,376. The average rate 
of interest at which the Life Assurance Fimd was 
invested during the same period was for the year 
1871 at £4 9s 6d. per cent, 1872 at £4 3s. lOd. per 
•cent., 1873 at £4 13s. lid. per cent., 1874 at £5 2s. 
5d., and 1875 at £4 17s. per cent. 

During the year ending 25th December, 1878, 

the amount of premiums received was £130,268, 

and the claims under Life policies were £94, 47 3,. 

The amount received from interest and dividends 

was £46,583. The total amount of funds at the end 

of the year was £1,038,425, as compared with 

£993,114 at the beginning. The total assets were 

£1,081,725. In calculating the surrender values 

of Endowments and Endowment Assurances, the 

difference between the present value of the risk and 

that of the future premiums is estimated, and poli- 

-cies on unhealthy lives are valued at the increased 

•age corresponding to the premium charged. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE- 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Eerfect security to the assured is afiGbrded by the^ 
large subscribed capital of this company, guaran- 
teed by a numerous and influential body of pro^ 
prietors, a list of whom is periodically registered in 
the Court of Chancery, pursuant to the provisions, 
of the special Act of Parliament (4 and 5 Vict., caj)* 
xcii.) empowering this institution; by the con- 
siderable reserve funds, accumulated during a 
successfiil career of upwards of thirty years ; and 
by tables of rates calculated to provide every 
security of which Life Assurance is capable, founded 
upon the most correct data. The economy of 
policy-holders has been consulted by reducing the 
premiums in every case to as low a scale as is com- 
patible with the due stability of the institution. The 
convenience of assurance is provided for by a great 
variety of tables, which have been constructed so as 
to meet every contingency to which human life is 
subject, and against which it is necessary to take 
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precautions. The policy-holders in this in^itution 
dre composed of two classes ; viz., those assured 
According to a Mutual or Particfpating scale of 
premiums, and those assured at Non-participating 
rates. The Mutual policy-holders are entitled to- 
participate in the entire profits of their own hranch 
of the estahUshment, and are protected by a large 
Proprietary capital, without incurring any liabihty 
on account of it. The poKcy-holders in this com- 
pany thus enjoy greater advantages than in a^ 
strictly Mutual Assurance office, where the assured 
are necessarily left unprotected by any capital 
beyond the reserve fund accumulated out of the 
profits on their respective contributions. The 
profits are divided at the expiration of every fifth 
year among those policy-holders who have paid five 
ar more yearly premiums on their respective assur- 
ances, an adequate proportion of the profits being 
reserved to afford a prospective bonus to the 
remaining policy-holders after their fifth yearly 
payments shall have been completed ; thus giving 
to the policy-holders all the advantages of an annual 
division of profits. Every person assured according 
to the Mutual scale has the option of electing in 
which of the following methods the share of profits 
allotted to him shall be applied, viz. : — in addition 
to the sum assured ; in cash payments ; in tempo- 
rary (five years) allowances on the premiums; in 
permanent and progressive reductions of the pre- 
miums ; in the premiums being made to cease 
entirely after a certain number of years ; in the 
sums assured being made payable during Ufe. As an 
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-example of these various methods of receiving 
bonuses, the following may be cited. In 1863 a 
gentleman, aged 40 next birthday, assured his life 
for £2,000 in the Mutual branch of this institution, 
at an annual premium of £63 10s. He elected to 
receive his share of the profits in the shape of addi- 
tions to the sum assured ; and accordingly, at the 
division of profits in 1868 a bonus of £213 was 
thus awarded, being at the rate of more than 
£2 2s. 2d. per cent, per annum. Instead, however, 
of this, he might, had he chosen, have received a 
single cash payment of £89, or a reduction of 
£19 13s. 8d. (31 per cent.) from each premium for 
the next five years, or his premiums might have 
been permanently reduced to £57 13s. 4d. ; or, 
instead of paying the premium of £63 10s. all his 
life, it might have been made to terminate after 
twenty-six years; or, finally, the £2,000 assured 
might have been made payable to himself, on his 
attaining the age of seventy-five, the premium in 
that case, of course, remaining at £63 10s. The last 
•division of profits was declared in May, 1873, when 
^m allowance of 31 per cent, (on the original 
premium) was awarded for five years to all policy- 
holders who were then, or might before the 31st 
December, 1877, become entitled to participate in 
profits, an equivalent addition to the sum assured 
being made in all cases where that mode of ap- 
propriation had been originally selected. Pre- 
miums on assurances may be paid either yearly, 
half-yearly, or quarterly, as may best suit the con- 
venience of the assured. Persons whose lives are 
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assured in this office are at liberty to become mem- 
bers of volunteer rifle corps, or to be engaged in 
any military service in Great Britain without extra 
charge. The assured, not being mariners by pro- 
fession, may, in time of peace, go in a decked 
vessel, to and from any place in Europe, also 
without extra charge or licence. The assured may 
also obtain permission to reside in Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Madeira, and British North America. The rates 
of premium for residence in India (where the com- 
pany has established branches, as weU as in Aus- 
tralia and the Cape of Good Hope), are peculiarly 
favourable to assurers. Assurances may also be 
effected upon the Uves of parties resident in other 
parts of the world, on equally moderate terms with 
those charged by other respectable offices. Persons 
subject to diseases which do not tend materially to 
shorten life, may be assured upon payment of a 
moderate additional premium. The age is admitted 
on the poUcy on production of satisfactory evidence. 
Fraud can only vitiate a policy. Death by suicide, 
duelling, or the hands of justice, does not render 
the assurance void, so far as the policy may be 
duly assigned to another party for a bond fide con- 
sideration. Special grants are made from the share- 
holders' profits in aid of the premiums payable 
on clerical and scholastic Life assurances in the 
Proprietary branch. This arrangement does not, 
therefore, in any way affect the profits divisible 
amongst the Mutual policy-holders. The premiums 
for assurance against fire, on ordinary fiist-dass- 
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risks in. private occupations are charged at the usual 
moderate rates, viz. : one shilling and sixpence per 
<5ent. per annum. A reduction of ten per cent, is 
allowed from the premiums on all assurajices effected 
by clergymen and schoolmasters on their residences 
and furniture, and on the buildings and contents of 
churches and church schools. 

.The bonus additions to the policies have alwa^ 
compared most . favourably with other institutions. 
Impartiality, however, compels us to state that, 
taking into accoimt the powerful executive of this 
institution, and the characters of the directors, .a 
larger business might be effected than has ever been 
^complished in the past. 

The growth of the business is shown by the faet 
that from 1867 to 1878, the accumulated funds have 
been nearly doubled; the amount at the end of 18 7S 
•was £696,388. The annual income from premiums 
-at this date reached £76,701, and from interest on 
investments £26,729. ;The total number of policies 
in force at the end of 1877 was 5,499, assuring 
£2,472,297. 




THE PKO VIDENT CLERKS' LIFE 

OFFICE. 

In the year 1840 it was proposed to found a 
Mutual Life Association for the benefit of the clerks 
employed in banking, mercantile, and commercial 
houses. They had been, as a class, excluded 
from the benefits of Life Assurance, by the slender- 
ness of their salaries ; yet, as their incomes died 
with them, Life Assurance, in the majority of 
•cases, aflforded the only means of securing a provi- 
sion for their families. It was, however, considered 
necessary for the success of a Life Assurance scheme 
f&>T the class in question, that it should include in 
I its operations a benevolent fund, whereby a clerk 
-who should, from temporary embarrassment, be 
unable to keep up his annual premiumis, might 
receive someassistaace, by way of loan or gratuity, 
> in tiding over the difficulty. 

The scheme was received with considerable 
favour in the City. Baron Lionel N. Rothschild 
and Mr. R. W. Crawford, lately M.P. for the Gi^y, 
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and Mr. Thomson Hankey, M.P., consented to act 
as the original trustees, both of the Life department- 
and the Benevolent fund. The Bank of England 
and the leading mercantile and banking firms, both 
of London and the provinces, gave their patronage- 
and support to the association, and subscribed 
liberally towards the Benevolent fund. 

The operations of the new association were at 
first mainly restricted to the clerks in the City of 
London. By degrees the clerks of Great Britain — 
a most numerous and important class— began to 
understand the advantages offered to them by the 
institution. The title " Provident Clerks' Mutual 
Life Association " naturally led the public to assume- 
that it was intended for a class only, and its deve- 
lopment in its earlier years was probably impeded 
by this circumstance. As, however, the directors, 
by appealing to the general public, made its econo- 
mical management and prudential advantages more- 
generally understood, its title became to a certain 
extent a misnomer, if not an embarrassment. 

The Provident Clerks* has most beneficially 
carried out a system, whereby, upon the weekly 
and monthly payments of salary in certain large- 
establishments, the very trifling sum necessary in 
each case for an assurance is deducted. The Post- 
master-General has permitted policies to be granted 
in this manner to the Post-office employes without 
the pre-pay ment of any premium, the amount being- 
deducted when the salary is due, and handed over^ 
to the Life office. Four great railway companies — 
the Midland, Great Western, Great Northern,, and. 
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Great Eastern — have adopted the same arrange- 
ment. The Railway Benevolent Society, the 
Southampton Dock Company, and other public and 
private offices and establishments, allow the same 
boon to their employes. Already upwards of 
£500,000 sterling has been assured with the Provi- 
dent Clerks' on this system, and the directors 
remark that " it is probable not one shilling would 
have been secured had it not been brought wijthin 
the reach of all by the means adopted by this 
office." 

The directors have no little reason to be proud of 
their benevolent fund, which was instituted for tiie 
relief and assistance of clerks who, from old age, 
blkdno^s, or oUier Mrmity, shovUd be r^li 
incapable of supporting themselves. The widows 
and families of clerks may also claim reUef Crom 
this fund. The invested capital amounts to 
£45,000, and the directors have lent £50,000 in 
various sums for the relief of temporary difficulty 
and embarrassment. They have also given assist- 
ance, by way of gratuities, to the extent of £4,400^ 
They bestow annuities of £25 to £35 each upon 
distressed members, according to length of mem- 
bership, and at the present moment there are four 
clerks in receipt of £35, fourteen in receipt of £30, 
and three in receipt of £25. They give annuities 
of £15 to £25 each to widows of members, and 
there are now thirteen widows of clerks in receipt of 
£25, sixty in receipt of £20, and forty-three in 
receipt of £15. Altogether there are 137 annui- 
tants on the benevolent fund, receiving in the 
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aggregate the sum of £2,805 per annum. Gratui- 
ties and allowances are also given to distressed 
members and to the orphan children of deceased 
members. Loans not exceeding £25 are also made 
to members in need of such accommodation. 

Clerks may become members of the benevolent 
fund by effecting a Life Assurance for £100, and by 
a subscription of 5s. per annum. If between 40 and 
50 years of age, they assure as above, and also pay 
10s. subscription. If they do not assure, they pay 
a guinea annually in the one case, and two guineas 
in the other. After three years, clerks who have 
effected assurances upon their lives, and paid their 
subscriptions to the fund, may, if unable to keep 
up their payments, apply to the directors, who 
have power to continue the payments by way of 
loan. 

The Provident Clerks' has also opened a Guaran- 
tee Association (Limited), with a subscribed capital 
of £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each, £50,000 
called up and paid. It is specially authorized by 
Act of Parliament to grant guarantees to Govern- 
ment officials. Persons assuring their lives with 
the Life association in connection with a guarantee, 
will be enabled to effect the latter at a very con- 
siderable reduction of premiums, to the advantage 
of both institutions. 

According to the report issued for 1878, 1,101 
policies were granted for £301,242, yielding an 
income of £10,456, a sum far in excess of any pre- 
vious year. The amount of funds at the end of the 
year reached £824,360. The annual income from 
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premiums and interest and dividend was over 
£140,000. The assets of the association have 
advanced to £844,569. The average rate of in- 
terest on the investments of the association was 
M 13a 6d. 





THE RELIANCE MUTUAL LIFK 



The Reliance Mutual Life Assurance Society waa 
established in 1840. The year, and the years 
immediately preceding and following, produced a 
number of our bept Life Assurance Companies. 
Among the number none now stand more promi- 
nently forward as safe and first-class offices than 
does the Reliance. Never unduly prominent, but 
always well abreast of kindred institutions of a 
similar age, the Reliance has always occupied that 
position which has freed it from prominent notice,, 
or made it unduly conspicuous. 

No liability can attach to members beyond the 
payment of their stipulated premiums, and every 
member accepts his policy with this condition ex- 
pressed. The financial position of the society is. 
ascertaioed and published annually, and every five 
years the surplus accumulated fund is divided 
among the participating policy-holders, less one- 
third, which is reserved to meet unexpected losses, 
or an unfavourable death-rate in the next succeed* 
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log five jeaxB. Eyeiy participating member whe 
atiall haive paid three annual premiums prior to tiie 
1st January immediately preceding the quinquen^ 
nial valuation., is entitled to share in whatever 
aJlotuDeoit of bonus may then take place, whikt 
policies upon which a less number of preminms 
have been paid will share in the next division; lor 
Ihe whole t^rm of their existence. 

Members in this society whose lives are pi»»- 
longed, obtain an increasing share in the bonus 
fund. For instance, a member who is now fifty 
years of age, but who entered at the age of tweiKiy^ 
five, will nevertheless receive the same amount of 
%)onus as those recently assured at age fifty for like 
sums, notwithstanding that the latter have paid a 
higher premium. The accumulated contributions 
of the earlier member place him upon an equality 
with the more recent entrants at his present age^ 
and in the recognition of this principle an equitable 
distributioa of profits is arrived at. 

The following are specimens of the allocation of 
Bonuses by addition to the sums assured : — 



Policy 




Sum 


Original 




Bonus 


effected. 


Age. 


asiured. 


premium. 




addition. 


z&^z 


. 35 . 


. £2,000 . . 


£5^ 15 




£7^ 5 


1845 • 


. 54 • 


2,000 . . 


Z09 8 4 




983 ft 


1849 . 


. 3« . 


• z,ouo • • 


39 3 4 




276 zo 


i«53 • 


• 47 • 


500 .. 


2Z 




Z43 4 


1857 • 


• 24 • 


. ZOjOOO . . 


208 Z5 




Z,290 


i86z 


• 39 • 


z,ooo . . 


3Z zg 2 




zzz 4 


%865 . 


. za . 


1,000 • . 


17 i& 8 




55 9 


1869 • 


• «7 • 


5,000 . . 


ZZ3 6 8 




Z26 5 



The business for the year ending December, 
iST9, showed that m the twelve months the diree^ 
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tors had issued 667 policies, assuring £400,311, and 
bringing in £12,659 2s. annual precjiums. The 
entire premium income, after payment of re- 
assurance premiums, was £85,029 18s. lid. ; the 
interest on investments and other receipts amounted 
to £22,185, and the aggregate income was £107,215. 
The claims by death were, £53,690. After pay- 
ment of death-claims, endowments, annuities, cash 
bonus, and expenses, the sum of £27,459 was carried 
to accumulated fund, which now reaches £475,882. 

The Reliance, for many years, has been steadily 
increasing its business, while the stringent rules of 
the society with respect to the admission of only 
sound lives, have not been relaxed. We cannot 
say that we are satisfied yet with the amount of new 
business which this society transacts ; for, with a list 
of such directors, with such a trust, we think it 
should effect a very much larger amount of new 
Assurances than it has ever yet done. The known 
ability of the staff, and the high-class character of 
the agents of this society, throughout the United 
Kingdom, more than justify the statement that if 
the bonus-producing power of the Keliance and the 
prompt character of its dealings were put more per- 
sistently before the public, it should at once assume 
one of the highest positions, in respect of new busi- 
ness of any Life Assurance companies in the king- 
dom. 

The conditions on which the policies are issued, 
in respect of days of grace, revival of lapsed poli- 
cies, foreign travel and residence, suicide, surrender 
of policies, substitution of lives, payment of claimsy 
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asEdgmaeDt of policies, whole world policies, settle- 
ment policies, second-class lives, absolute assur- 
uices, iDdisputability of policies, and loans, are 
eztremelj liberal, and to the advantage of those 
who associate themselves with the office. 





UNITED KINGDOM TEMPERANCE. 



The "United Kingdom Temperance and Provi- 
•dent," and subsequently " General Institution " as 
well, was one of the group of offices established in 
ihe latter portion of what has been termed " The 
Golden Age of Life Assurance Companies." It 
started in 1840, upon the purely Mutual principle, 
without a shilling of subscribed capital, and without, 
therefore, shareholders or any proprietary body to 
'divide the profits with the assured. But although 
exclusively Mutual, no liability rested upon the 
members beyond their premiums. There was a 
separation of the assured into temperance and 
general sections, the receipts of each being kept 
distinct, and each sharing its profits, although the 
rates of premium are the same. Profits are divisible 
every five years among the assured, and in the 
course of the company's existence five such divisions 
has taken place. The progreBS of the institutioa 
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froift its commencement will be seen from the fol- 



lowing table ? 










No. of Policies 


Sum 


Capital at end 


From 


isftued. 


assured. 


of period. 


1840 to 1855 


a • • •• XI jAO^ ■ • • • 


;fi,659,8i8 


.... £138,810 


1856 „ 1865 


• • • • 20)^43 • • • • 


4.833.639 


737.986 


i«66 „ 187s 


• • ■ • ZIy702 • • • • 


4,614,589. 


.... 1,950,000 



During the first fifteen years of its existence the 
progress of the company's business was compara- 
tively slight ; but recent years have witnessed a 
more rapid development. In June 1876, the 
capital had been increased to over two millions 
«sterling ; and the institution had in hand over £27 
for every £10Q assured. The capital is chiefly 
invested in British railway debentures, mortgages 
on property within the United Kingdom, advances 
to local boards and corporations under the authority 
of the Government, and in Indian and British 
Oovemment securities. Last year more than 
€4,000 policies had been issued since the establish- 
ment of the company. 

This company early set itself to develope its busi- 
ness by means of branch offices established in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. It made special 
efforts to secure a field for its operations in Scot- 
land—offices being opened not only in the chief 
cities, but also in a considerate number of the 
smaller towns. England was divided into districts 
for the convenience of classification, and vigorous 
efibrts to further Insurance operations have been 
steadily carried forward in the Northern, Midland, 
Eastern, and Western districts, and also in the 
Channel Islands. In addition to all the ordinary 
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facilities and advantages of Life Assurance business^ 
the United Kingdom Temperance Provident Insti- 
tution has introduced some new features. Lives 
which are below the average standard^ and which 
in ordinary cases would only be taken at an 
advanced premium, are charged the tabular rate ; 
and the policy is made liable to a debt equal to the 
difference between the latter and the advanced rate 
multiplied by the number of years of expectancy of 
such life at its actual age, the debt to be diminished 
every year by the amount of difference between the 
premium actually paid and the advanced rate which 
would have been charged. The Assured thus 
receives the benefit of his proving to be a good life, 
or better than was supposed. If he lives out hia 
expectancy of life he only pays the tabular rates, 
while the ofl&ce is protected against the occurrence 
earlier of the contingency of death, for in that case 
the additional premium would be deducted from the 
amount of policy. Policies are granted to married 
women under the provisions of the " Married 
Women's Property Act," and various other advan- 
tages are offered which it is not necessary further 
to particularise. 

We shall now glance at the results of the society's 
business for the year 1878, and the actuarial inves- 
tigation over the quinquennium 1871-75. During^ 
the year there were 2,052 policies granted for 
£524,476. The total claims by death since the 
establishment of the institution in 1840 amount in 
all to £1,577,930. Through the operations of the 
year there was an increase in the funds of 
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£165^946. The last actuarial valuation values the 
assurances and annuities at £3,606,586, and the 
bonuses at £200,663. The surplus was £348,458, 
which considering the very rigid valuation made, 
and the exclusion of all sources of future profits, is 
one on which the directors sincerely congratulated 
the members. The surplus was divided as follows : 

To the Temperance section ;£" 149,054 

„ General section 152,037 

„ Endowment Assurances 3z>483 

Joint lives.. I9i38^ 

The actuary reported that the financial position of 
the company was not only highly satisfactory, but 
very strong, and that all its connections might with 
the most perfect confidence, urge its claims upon 
the notice of their friends with the most complete 
conviction that their well-founded expectations 
would not be disappointed. The history of the 
company and the figures of its reports are the best 
guarantee of the truth of this testimony. The ac- 
cumulated capital at the end of the year 1878 was 
£2,475,788. The annual income amounted to 
£345,185. 




THE STAK LIFE. 

The influence of class upon the eommercial life <^ a 
nation is very great. Men aasockte themsdvea 
with mea because their avocations are alike ; and 
institutions have grown and matured uiid^ no 
better shelter than the Hke influences. The lawyers 
have offices in whi<5h lawyers are the directors, and 
in which lawyers contribute the business which goes 
to make up the success of the institutioasb. Medical 
men are found combined in a similar way, with 
equally satisfactory results ; and this notion has 
been carried into the very heart of religion it3el£ 
There are Life offices founded and conducted by 
those who are avowedly associated with the Baptists, 
Oongregational, Church of England, Primitive Me- 
thodist, Quaker, and Wesleyan bodies, and every 
institution of this order with which we are acquain- 
ted has been more or less a success. One of the 
greatest of such successes is that of the Star Life 
Assurance Society. In the time of Mr. Jesse 
Hobson, F.S.S., as he was known in the City, and 
the Bev. Jesse Hobson, as he was known at home. 
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the Star "was ra|>idly beooming an <^oe oi the very 
highest Tajsik. The change in the secretariat which 
placed a4^ the head of the management Mr. Wilber- 
force Baynes, J.P., F.I. A., F.S.S., has been of an 
exceedingly happy nature. The la4)e secretary was 
a gentlesaan of the highest probity, and possessed a 
complete knowledge of all that goes to make an 
efficient manager in a Life office. In addition to 
this, tibe present secretary has the abandon usually 
found in men of younger years, and the issue has 
been ap enormous accession of wealth and business 
to the institution of which he is the chief. Special 
inducements are offered to ministers of all denomin- 
ations to associate themselves with the Star, and it is 
probably not too much tp say that four-fifths of the 
clergy in the Wesleyan denomination hold the 
policies of this society. In 1874 the directors 
entrusted the valuation of the Star to the late Mr. 
Samuel Brown, than whom a more competent 
actuary probably never existed. Mr. Brown's 
report was eminently satisfactory to the society. 

The Star Life Assurance Society was established 
in the year 1843, by deed of settlement, and was 
fiirther empowered by Act of Parliament (31 and 32 
Vict., cap. 165) in the year 1868. It was founded 
on the mixed (Mutual and Proprietary) principle, 
whereby the assured have, in addition to a large 
reserve fund, the guarantee of a subscribed share 
catpital of £100,000. Policy-holders to the amount 
<^ £500 and upwards, who .have paid for three 
years, sate entitled to vote at the annual meetings, 
which axe held on the first Monday in March. The 
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assured are hereby made acquainted with the man- 
agement, position and prospects of the society every 
year. The following table of the new assurances 
effected in every fifth year since the establishment 
of the society, with the annual revenue and accumu- 
lated funds, shows the progressive increase of the 
business to the present time : — 



Annual 

Year. Assurance. revenue. 

1848 £128,795 £19,492 2 2 

1853 247,855 66,252 12 II 

1858 235.350 76,200 3 7 

1863 353.310 120,489 4 3 

1868 309,800 160,453 13 I 

1873 407,335 841,892 9 6 



Assurance 
fund. 

£34,133 II " 

121,195 7 3 

274.797 15 4 

557,361 9 II 

816,099 o o 

1,145,586 10 7 



The total claims paid to the representatives of the 
assurers in the Star Office amount to £1,234,312 
18s. 6d., of which upwards of £76,650 are bonuses 
added to the amounts originally insured. The fundft 
of the society have always been placed out on first- 
class securities, in the selection of which safety has 
never been sacrificed to a high rate of interest. 
The directors, feeling strongly the paramount import- 
ance of providing a certain security for the prompt 
settlement of every claim, have avoided all invest- 
ments of a speculative character, being convinced 
that by this course alone will they satisfactorily dis- 
charge the duties of the trust committed to them. 

The whole of the mortgage deeds, bonds, and 
other securities of the society, have been periodicaUy 
examined by the directors, and also by the auditors, 
and are certified to be entirely satisfactory. Under 
the provisions of the deed of settlement, the exact 
financial position of the society has to be ascertained 
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^very five years, and the surplus, if any, divided 
amongst the proprietors and those policy-holders 
who are entitled to participate (viz., all who have 
paid three annual premiums) in the proportion of 
one-tenth to the former and nine-tenths to the latter. 
Six such valuations have been made, the basis in 
every case being the Carlisle Table of Mortality, 
and three per cent, interest of money. The amount 
of surplus apportioned as bonus has been £581,774 
6s. 2d. The assurer has the option of applying the 
bonus in any of the following ways : — 1. By adding 
to the sum assured ; 2. By reducing the premiums 
falling due during the next five years after the 
declaration ; 3. By reducing all future premiums ; 
or, 4. By making the policy payable to the assurer 
himself during his lifetime. The following table 
will show the practical effect of the bonuses already 
declared at the ages specified : — 



Age. 
15 . 

20 

25 . 
30 

35 < 
40 , 



Sum 
assured. 

£ 

i,ooo 
i,ooo 
z,ooo 
x,ooo 
i,ooo 



Premiums 
paid. 

£ »• d. 

497 10 o 

560 o o 

638 15 o 

731 5 o 

838 15 o 



Bonus 

added. 

£ 8. d. 

325 5 o 

336 15 o 

353 10 o 

372 5 o 

393 10 o 



1,000 .. 973 15 o .. 421 5 o 



Amount now 
payable. 

£ •. d. 

1.325 5 o 

ii336 15 o 

ii353 10 o 

1.372 5 o 

1,393 10 o 

1,421 5 o 



The Star Life Assurance Society is now the only 
institution of the kind associated with the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society, inasmuch as the Planet was 
some years since amalgamated with another insti- 
tution which transacts Life business amongst the 
<;ommunity generally. It must not be inferred from 
this, however, that the Star is not equally good for 
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an outsider. On the conl^ary^ it is not possible to 
find any Life ofl&oe either sounder or more prosK 
perous than the one under review. We do not say 
that the Councils of Reference throughout tha 
United KiQgdom are a apeoies of influence whick 
commend themselves entirely to our favour^ but the 
plan has worked well in connection with the Stax 
office. Probably no agency staff is at this moment 
in more efficient working order than that under the 
control of Mr. Baynes.. 

The last annual r^ort of the directors was pre- 
sented to the shareholders on the 3rd of March, 
1879, and showed that in respect of new business- 
the results had been that 2,014 policies were 
issued for the assurance of £623,010, the annual 
premiums on which amounted to £18,758. A& 
compared with the assurances effected in the pre- 
ceding year, although the new business is less, 
still it shows a large increase over that of any other 
year in the history of the society ; and in view of 
the continued great depression in the trade and 
commerce of the country, cannot but be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The sum of £8,073 had 
been received for the purchase of 27 immediate 
annuities, amounting to £881 18s. 5d. In compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Life Agsurance 
Companies Act, 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 61, the 
revenue accounts for the year, and the balance- 
sheet showing the funds and position of the society 
at its close, were prepared and appended to the 
report in the forms prescribed. The income of the 
Bociety for the year was £277,114,«derived frcmi the 
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following sources, viz. : — Premiums on policies, 
£201,584; interest on invested funds, £67,456; 
and purchase of annuities, £8,073. The assurance 
and annuity fund now amounts to £1,599,212. The 
average rate of interest realised on the investments 
of the society during the year has been £4 12s. per 
cent* 





THE EQUITY LAW AND LIFE OFFICE. 

This office occupies the highest position among 
Life offices in regard to the average amount of its 
policies, the average Bum assured upon each life 
being £1,850. The chairman of the company, Mr. 
George Lake Eusseil, judge of the Bloomsbury 
County Court, in alluding to this fact at the last 
annual meeting, also adverted to the bonuses de- 
clared by the society : — " A friend of mine insured 
his life here at the time of his marriage for £10,000. 
He is still a young man, and, if he died to-morrow, 
the amount we should have to pay, including the 
present bonus, would be £15,026 — a bonus of 
£5,000. I call that an uncommonly good bonus, 
and one with which we have every reason to be 
satisfied." 

This is the off-hand, princely way in which Equity 
barristers and solicitors discuss Life Assurance 
matters in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Clergymen may 
more generally assure their lives than the members 
of other professions, but in the sums for which they 
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are assured they fall far below the lawyers. Thus, 
th^ London and Provincial Law, according to Mr. 
Bvise's tables, comes next to the Equity and Law in 
the average amount of its policies, with £1,680 ; 
the Legal and General, £1,675 ; Law Life, £1,642 
and tiie University (largely patronized by lawyers), 
£1,326. Among the general as distinguished from 
class offices, the London Life stands first, with an 
average of £1,310. With this one exception, the 
North British and Mercantile stands at the head of 
both the English and Scotch offices, with an 
average of £1,278; the Equitable coming next 
with £1,219. 

A Life Assurance class office appeals irresistibly 
to the legal profession. There is, first, the certainty 
of a handsome dividend upon any shares a lawyer 
may take ; then, if he assures his own life, he may 
expect a handsome bonus from his annual premiums. 
A solicitor in large practice, when his client wishes 
to obtain money on the security of land and other 
tangible property, naturally does business with his 
own Life office. When his client lends money on 
personal security, he insists on the debtor assuring 
his life and obtains the usual conmiission from his 
Life office. The lawyer and the Life office, in 
short, and their interests are indissolubly connected, 
and thus it happens that there is not a single 
Mutual office which appeals exclusively to the legal 
profession. All the l^^al Life offices are Proprie- 
tary institutions, and several of them have achieved 
distinguished success in a pecuniary point of view. 

The Equity and Law Life was established in 
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1844. That year marked an important epoch in 
insurance history; it was the year in which the 
Joint Stock Companies Eventration Act became 
law and took effect. It invested the companies 
registered under the Act with the qualities and 
incidentals of corporations, giving the directors 
the right of suing and being sued, with certain 
provisions specially applicable to Life Assurance 
companies. The leading promoters of the Equity 
and Law Life were Chancery barristers, solicitors^ 
and conveyancers. It undertook to grant assur- 
ances upon the lives of persons in every occupation 
and station of life, but its shares could only be held 
by members of the legal profession, either barristers 
or solicitors. Its capital was fixed at £1,000,000, 
divided into 10,000 shares of £100 each. It was 
only necessary to call up £5 per share, and £1 per 
share has since been added from the shareholders' 
portion of the profits, giving a total paid-up capital 
of £60,000. The dividend upon this capital, owing 
to the judicious management of the society, must 
be regarded by the shareholders as eminently 
satisfactory. It is provided by the interests yielded 
to the society upon the investment of this £60,000 
and in addition by one-tenth of the profits, the 
remaining nine-tenths being divided among the 
assured, who, in return for this one-tenth, have the 
guarantee of a large and wealthy proprietary. At 
the close of the sixth quinquennial period, on the 
31st December, 1874, the directors were enabled to 
declare a dividend of 14s., instead of 123, a share. 
It is unnecessary to trace in detail the steady 
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growth and progress of the society. The realized 
assets of the society now exceed one million. During 
the last quinquennial period the premiums had 
increased from £96^237 to £120,345 ; and the sums 
assured from £3,217,545 to £4,015,778. The sums 
assured had, therefore, been increased by £798,233, 
and the premium income by £24,108. The bonuses 
now in force amount to £227,983, which, added to 
the sum assured (£4,015,778), makes the total sum 
£4,243,761. The increase in the assets during the 
past five years had been £367,793, and the divisible 
surplus at the end of the period was £193,213, of 
which the directors recommended the meeting in 
June, 1875, to divide £173,180. Of the premiums 
paid in the five years on policies entitled to partici- 
pate^ the proportion divisible in June, 1875, was no 
less than 47^ per cent., that is to say, nearly one-half. 
A change of mortaUty table has been adopted by 
the directors from prudential motives, which the 
policy-holders cannot fail to appreciate. Until lately 
the table known as the Seventeen Offices' Experi- 
ence Table was that which gave the highest reserve 
known in the actuarial world, and up to the recent 
division this table has always been used in the val- 
uation of the Equity and Law office. Since their 
last division of profits for the period terminating in 
1869, a new table, called the Institute of Actuaries' 
Table, has been published, which is very much the 
same as the other, only that where it difiers at all 
it is in giving a slightly larger reserve. In the last 
valuation the directors adopted the new mortality 
table. Mr. Berridge, the present actuary, valued 
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the policies doubly — ^that is, by the Seventeezi 
OflRces' Experience Table and by the new Institafce 
Table, and finding that the latter gave an increased 
reserve of £21,241, he advised the directors to 
adopt it, and they did so. 

The favourable rate of interest realized on the 
investments has much to do with the prosperity of 
the society. The permanent investments of the 
society, according to the report for the year ending 
December 31st, 1878, produced an average rate of 
£4 19s. 5d. per cent. Among the assets the largest 
item is "Mortgages on Property, £967,126." The 
next is "Reversions, £308,073." Reversions are 
not ever:ybody's money, but a well-conducted life 
office always has a good deal of capital which under 
no possible contingency can be suddenly wanted for 
sitx emergency. The market is a narrow one, because 
baliks and mercantile men require securities that 
can be speedily realized. Few people indeed like 
to lie out of their money and let the interest run on 
accumulating, which is the case with the purchase 
of reversions. The directors of the Equity and 
Law find they get a larger rate of interest by rever- 
sibns than in securities which are immediately 
productive, and they invested last year £60,000 oa 
reversions. The calculated rate of interest from, 
this source is £6 per cent. 

The Equity and Law Society do not seek tb- 
attract Life Assurers by any special features. They 
transact all the usual branches of Life Assurance,, 
and have simplified their policies so as to remove aJl 
ilnn^cessary restrictions. The premiums are cdl- 
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culated for every half-year of age, thus giving an 
advantaore to those who insure within six months 
after their birthday. Their accounts, statements, 
and tables are models of fulness, and it is highly to 
the credit of the society that it has been in the habit 
of giving the public the same information before 
the Board of Trade made these returns compulsory. 
The Equity and Law has nothing to conceal, and 
the annual statements of its chairman are charac- 
terized by the same candour and honesty. The 
annual income from premiums to December 31st, 
1878, amounted to £122,972, while the sum realized 
as interest and dividends reach £49,355. The 
amount of the funds at this date was £1,473,185, 
including £60,000 paid-up capital, leaving tifcie 
Assurance fund at £1,413,185. The assets of 
the Society on December 31, 1878, amounted to 
£1,505,878. 




THE EOYAL LIFE OFFICE. 

The Royal Insurance Company was founded as a 
Proprietary office in 1845. This period marked an 
important epoch in Insurance history, and was 
prolific in new Fire and Life offices. The Joint- 
Stock Companies Act of 1844 had given them the 
right of suing and being sued, which had previously 
been obtainable only by special Act of Parliament. 
Not less than 50 new offices were provisionally 
registered in 1845 and then died out, and of thirty- 
eight others founded in the same year, the only 
offices of note which survive are the Royal, the 
London and Provincial Law Life, the Sovereign, 
and the Star. The Royal started with a strong 
Liverpool board of directors, and at first confined 
its operations mainly to Lancashire. In 1852, 
seven years after its foundation, the Life premiums 
were only £17,897. In 1862 they had risen to 
£105,703. In 1872 the amount had reached 
£231,156. 
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The directors challenged their competitors to 
produce an instance of similar progress having 
ever been attained without amalgamation v^rith 
other offices. 

In less than a quarter of a century the Royal 
took a leading place among our Fire and Life com- 
panies, and even outstripped some offices that had 
been in the field for upwards of a century, but 
which had been managed with less vigour and enter- 
prise. *' It is a peculiar feature of the Royal (say 
the directors) that it has never amalgamated with 
any other company,, its success being attributable to 
the large and liberal views entertained and carried 
out by its promoters." " The causes of the success 
of the Life business of the Rojal (they add) are 
easily discernible. They may be stated succinctly 
as follows : — 1st. A careful selection of new lives, 
and consequently a low rate of mortality ; 2nd. An 
exceedingly moderate expenditure for management ; 
and 3rd. The judicious investment of the Life funds. 
Few offices can state as the Royal can to its 
assurers, that for twenty-five years no bad debts 
have been written against the Life accounts ; and 
that these funds have never been reduced by bad or 
doubtful securities. It is the knowledge of these 
facts that has obtained for the Royal so high a 
degree of popularity and public confidence." 

The year 1875 has been an important epoch in 
the history of the Royal. It was the year for 
declaring the profits of the last quinquennial period, 
and it was with no ordinary pride and satisfaction 
that the directors found themselves face to face with 
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the shareholders at the annaal meeting'^ at Liver- 
pool, last August. The chair was taken by Mr^ 
Ralph Brocklebank, one of the vice-chairmen, in 
the absence of the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors (Mr. Charles Turner, M.P., since deceased). 
The directors had continued the method adopted at 
the investigation of 1870, and had obtained a valua- 
tion of the liabilities from an independent actuary, 
in addition to the ordinary valuation by the oflBcera 
of the company. The valuation of lives had been 
previously made upon the Equitable Tables, but on 
this occasion the table used for the valuation of the 
Life policies was the Institute of Actuaries* table, 
Hm. (5), the rate of interest assumed being 3 per 
cent. The latter tables embrace a large number of 
offices for a long period of years, and the valuation 
was more severe than on the previous occasion. 
The result was, that the surplus available for bonus 
to the assured entitled to participate amounted ta 
£203,505, and that the profit accruing to the share- 
holders for the period on the Life department alone 
amounted to £67,835. 

The progress of the business during the five years 
must be regarded as satisfactory. The Life income 
(excluding annuities) in 1869 was £262,441 ; in 
1874 it was £312,414. The amount assured had 
risen from £6,721,502 in 1869, to £7,619,800 in 
1874. The entire Life fund (including annuities) in 
1869 was £1,173,401; in 1874 it was £1,853,011. 
The result of the quinquennial valuation of Life 
Assurance business left a surplus of £273,600 aa 
profit, out of which a bonus was given to the parti- 
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eipating policy-holders of £203,505. In dealing 
with the profit and loss account the directors wisely 
carried a sum of £350,000 to the reserve fund, 
leaving a balance of £182,367 to the credit of the 
account at the end of 1874. 

The Royal, being a Proprietary oflSce, is, as Mr. 
Horsfall remarked at a recent meeting, a trading 
company, and the steady increase of its dividend 
was naturally a matter of congratulation among 
the shareholders. It began by paying a dividend of 
2a. During the thirty years of its existence there 
has not been a single year in which the dividend 
paid was a diminution upon that of the previous 
year. The entire sum paid up by the proprietors 
does not exceed £2 per share, and therefore the 
dividend of 15s. per share paid in the present year 
cannot but be regarded as eminently satisfactory. 
An interim dividend of 6s, per share was paid in 
February, and at the August meeting the directors- 
recommended a further payment from the profit and 
loss, by way of bonus of 6s. per share, and an 
additional bonus of 6s. per share from the Life 
profits, making altogether 18s. per share, free of 
income-tax. 

The Royal is an insurance company for Fire> 
Life, and Annuities, and although we have to do 
with it mainly as a Life office, the dividend repre- 
sents the entire profits of the company. The recent 
Act of Parliament separates the Fire from the Life 
business; and the Fire profit for 1874 was no less 
than £200,139. The year 1874 was an exception- 
aUy prosperous year, the Fire premiums amounting 
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to £774,631, and the Fire losses only reaching 
£402,191. The directors wisely reminded the 
shareholders that, although they " had escaped any 
large conflagrations, they could not calculate upon 
BXi immunity from large fires," and the reserve fund 
now stands at £811,784, against £594,434 in the 
preceding year. 

After providing for the payment of the dividend 

and bonuses, the funds of the company may be 

stated in round numbers at £:^,000,000 sterling. 

They stand as follows: — Capital paid up, £289,545; 

Fire fund, £400,000 ; reserve and profit and loss, 

£800,000 ; Life funds, £2,246,802. 

The investments of the Royal evince a happy 
mixture of boldness and enterprise, tempered by 
prudence and commended by success. In none of 
the Life offices hitherto described do we meet such 
an item as the following : " Short loans on British 
dividend-paying stocks and bonds, with margins of 
from 20 to 50 per cent, on market values £552,668." 
On British railway ordinary debentures and deben- 
ture-stock, the directors only lend £22,000, while in 
preference and guaranteed stock they invest nearly 
B, million. They have great faith in the United 
States Government stocks, investing nearly 
£300,000 in them. They invest £105,000 in 
bonds of the Liverpool Corporation, and only 
£25,000 in the bonds of the Corporation of London. 
To other British Corporations they lend £304,000. 
They also invest £155,000 in " loans to local author- 
rities of various towns in Great Britain, who have 
obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State to 
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borrow the amounts on security of rates. " Iq 
Government stocks they only invest £27,000, but 
they place £100,000 in Indian Government Four 
per Cent. Debentures. The justification for this 
departure from the beaten track may be found in the 
statement of Mr. T. Bouch, a deputy-chairman of 
the Liverpool board, who told the shareholders that 
** up to the present time not a penny has been lost. " 
A great responsibility attaches to a board charged 
with finding safe and lucrative investments for a 
sum little short of three millions. 

The expenditure of the Royal used to be rather 
high, but it has of late years continued to diminish^ 
During the five years ending 1864 the expenses^ 
including commission and every other charge, wa» 
at the rate of 10*40 per cent, upon the Life income. 
During the last five years the directors state that 
the ratio has only been 8*70 per cent, on the income 
for the period. 

One of the features of the Royal is the system of 
half premiums for five or seven years, known as the 
" half credit system. " It is especially adapted to 
young men possessed of improving incomes, who 
are unable to meet the payment of full premiums for 
the amount they desired to assure. A young man 
of (say) 25 years desires the largest amount of Life 
Assurance obtainable by the least possible current 
expenditure. The ordinary annual premiums for 
£100, the profits, at the age of 25 is £2 4s. 2d., 
only one-half of which need be paid during the first 
seven years, the other half remaining as a debt on 
the policy until paid off at the convenience of the 
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fissured, or until extinguished by the application of 
bonuses, if so desired. The payment under this 
plan will be : — First year, half premium, £1 2s. Id., 
and interest in advance at 5 per cent, on unpaid 
half, Is. Id., together, £1 3s. 2d.; second year, 
£1 2s. Id., and interest on two unpaid half pre- 
miums, 2s. 3d., together, £1 4s. 4d. ; and so on — 
the third and subsequent payments (if the debt 
were not paid oflF) being, full premium, £2 4s. 2d., 
and interest, 7s. 9d., together £2 lis. lid. The debt 
on the policy would then amount to £7 14s. 7d., 
but this could be paid off at any time ; after which 
the interest would of course ceasie, or the debt would 
remain to be deducted from the sum assured. As 
we have assumed that the policy participates in 
profits, the bonus additions may be expected ere 
long to overtake and exceed the debt. Suppose, 
for example, that the policy had been effected in 
1863, so as to receive bonus for six years at the last 
declaration after the end of 1869. In that event, 
the reversionary bonus then declared (irrespective 
of future bonus additions) would have been suffi- 
cient to make the net amount receivable at death 
more than the sum originally assured. Under this 
system the company stipulate that the cash bonuses 
shall be first applied to paying off the debt, which 
is but reasonable. The half-credit system is thus 
seen to be especially useful to a young man starting 
or extending a business or otherwise completing 
some investment of his savings. 

The quinquennial valuation of 1875 places the 
Royal high in the list of Proprietary offices. Its 
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previous valup^tion in 1869 waa completed by Mr. 
S^n[^uel Browo, late of the Guardian. The last 
valuation was likewise made by a distinguished 
ac^ry, Mr. Andrew Baden, of the Imperial, a 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. Mr. Baden, 
speaking with the authority of a professional and 
independent a^ua^, says in his report to the 
directors : — " It cannot but be regarded as a most 
satisfactory evidence of tiie vigorous vitality of your 
L^fe business iliat^ after such a valuation as that 
above described, so large a surplus as £273,607 
should have been shown. But the full significance 
of this remains still to be pointed out. If the same 
principles of valuation had been adopted on this 
occasion as on the last, I have ascertained that there 
would have been shown a further surplus of over 
£90,000, so that the surplus really existing at this 
time as the net outcome of five years' operations 
should be reckoned as amounting to at least 
£363,607." Mr. Baden goes on to say : — " I beg, 
in conclusion, to express the pleasure I feel in sub- 
mitting a report of results so satisfactory, as they 
cannot fail to be to all who are interested in the 
welfare of the company, whether policy-holders or 
proprietore." 

According to the last annual report the results of 
the company's operations for the year 1877 were 
most satisfactory. In the Life department, new 
proposals were accepted for £504,519 during the 
year, and the corresponding annual premiums 
obtained to the closing of the accounts were 
£15,598. After deducting re-assurances the total 
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premium income was £245,058^ and the interest 
from investments, excluding that on the annuity 
funds, was £83,699. The general result is, that 
after paying all claims and expenses £142,999 waa 
added to the Life funds, bringing up the total 
accumulations of Life and Annuity branches ta 
£2,246,802. The amount of the reserve fund is 
now £750,000 ; and the Fire fund £400,000, while 
£158,559 were carried to new account. The total 
dividend and bonus for the year was 1 8s. per share^ 
free of income tax. 





THE SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Whatever may be the truth regarding the influence 
alleged to be exerted upon the character of indivi- 
duals by the names given them by their parents^ 
experience seems to show that there is a good deal in 
a name when Life Assurance Offices are concerned. 
Founded in the year 1845, the Sovereign has 
conducted all its transactions from that time with 
prudence, and has had a powerful board of direc- 
tors. It was here that Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., 
advised with his co-directors how best to conserve 
and increase the welfare of the institution. And 
althouorh the higher rank to which, as Baron 
Huddleston, he has since attained, compelled him 
to withdraw from commercial enterprise, he has 
left behind him a powerful board. In Sir James 
Carmichael, the Sovereign possesses a chairman 
thoroughly versed in Life assurance; while Dr. 
Ashburner is known to be familiar with the mys- 
teries of insurance generally. Sir Eardley-Wilmot, 
Bart., M.P., Colonel Bathurst, John Grardiner, 
Esq., and Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 

T 
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make up the influential board of this institution. 
We naust not omit to record our approval of the 
recent relection of Mr. Morgan Howard, Q.C., to 
the vacancy caused by the elevation of Baron 
Huddleston to the bench ; a better selection could 
scarcely have been made. 

life Assurance has become of universal applica- 
tion among all persons whose means enable them to 
take advantage of it. For the most part they are 
persons who have a fixed income for their lives, 
men depending on what they can gain by their 
professions, clergymen, lawyers, or others who 
have incomes more or less secure, and who feel 
it to be their duty to provide for their wives, 
children, or others relying upon them. The uncer- 
tanties of life render it, of course, impossible to 
foretell how much, by merely laying by of their own 
store, they may be enabled to save for those for 
whom they are bound to provide ; but Life Assur- 
ance enables assurers, by the payment of certain 
small sums every year, in proportion to their age 
and the benefit to be obtained, to make sure that, so 
long as they keep up these payments, if they should 
be cut oflT there will be a provision for those whom 
they may leave behind. Thus the prudent saving 
of a small sum of every year's income of a moderate 
amount, places many a man who labours hard in bis 
calling, and who knows the fruits of it will cea^e 
with his life, beyond the reach of care and anxiet/ 
on account of those for whom he has to provide. 
This has become so recognized a practice among ^ 
the more highly educated professions, that it is^ 
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regarded as something very much like an abso- 
lute duty to use those means of provision for 
the future. No thinking man, whatever his calling, 
should neglect the duty of assuring his life, and it 
is the object of this company to offer facilities for 
the adoption of every branch of the science practised 
by first-class offices. The investment of £20 
annually would, if the age did not exceed twenty- 
seven, secure £1,000 for a man's family, not 
at the end of twenty years, but after the pay- 
ment of the first premium, if he should so soon 
cease to exist. The business of this office embraces 
— Ist, The assurance of life in all its branches; 
2ndly, The granting immediate, deferred and 
survivorship annuities; Srdly, The endowment of 
children ; and, 4thly, The investment of money in 
connection with Life Assurance. The following are 
among the advantages offered by this office : — 
Tables of premiums of Assurances, founded upon 
the most recent returns and the combined experience 
of existing Life offices, calculated for the express 
use of this company, at the lowest rates consistent 
with perfect security ; three-fourths of the profits, 
^ or 75 per cent., divided periodically amongst the 
assured, thus affording the security of a Fropi*ietary 
company, having a large subscribed capital, in 
addition to all the advantages of a Mutual com- 
pany, without the risk and responsibility attending 
that system. Persons whose cases would usually 
demand an extra charge can, by special arrange- 
ment, be assured at the ordinary rate, subject 
to the condition that the office shall, should death 
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occur before a given period, deduct an equivalent 
for the extra premium remitted. In cases of death 
by duelling or suicide, policies which have been 
assiofned are valid to the extent of the interest 
acquired, and, if not assigned, a proportion of the 
premiums received is returned. Every class of 
Assurances on lives is effected for £100 and upwards, 
upon payment of a single annual or half-yearly 
premium, or upon a limited number of payments. 
Where the Assurance is for Life, and the age is not 
too advanced, one-half of the premiums is allowed to 
remain on credit for five years at the rate of i:5 per 
cent. Persons can be assured so as to be entitled 
to the amount of the policy, either at a given age 
— ^say, 50, 55, or 60 — or upon their death, should it 
occur previously to attaining such age. Peraons 
assured with this company may reside in any part 
of Europe without extra charge, and if they have 
occasion to proceed to any other part of the world, 
can keep up their policies upon payment of an 
increased rate, commensurate with the risk incurred, 
which extra rate will cease upon their return to 
Europe in a good state of health. Women can, 
under the recent Act of Parliament, assure their 
husbands' or other lives in their own right. No 
extra premium is charged on the lives of military or 
naval men, unless in actual service. Whole world 
policies are granted to persons assuring the lives of 
others, on payment of an extra rate, in order to 
render such policies effectual securities. Policies 
which have lapsed from non-payment of premiums, 
are renewed within a reasonable time, upon satis- 
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factory proof of good health being given. Those 
desirous of discontinuing their annual premiums 
may, after the fourth year's payment, dispose of 
their policies to the company. Claims are paid to 
the legal representatives of the deceased three 
months after satisfactory proof of death, or earlier 
upon rebate of interest until the specified time of 
payment. 

The company purchases contingent or rever- 
eionary property, endows widows and children, and 
undertakes all risks contingent upon the duration 
of life. Medical fees and stamps (excepting for 
annuity contracts) are paid by the office. Premiums 
cati be paid half-yearly if preferred, an addition 
being made for interest. Advances are made by 
the directors for various terms : — 1st On freeholds, 
life-interests, reversions, and other marketable 
securities in England ; 2nd. To officers of the 
army or navy while in England, and to residents in 
or near London, on the personal security of at least 
two approved securities — the advance to be repaid 
gi'adually by instalments extending over from three 
to five years ; 3rd. On policies of four or more 
years' standing, to an extent nearly equal to their 
surrender value, provided such value exceeds £10. 
The annuity fund attached to this office is one of 
the largest ever formed, and was estabUshed in 
1829. The terms upon which annuities are granted 
vary with the rate of interest, but may be obtained 
at the office on stating the sex and age (last birth 
day) of the propoped annuitant. 

The directors of the Sovereign have recently 
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called in Mr. Thomas Bond Sprague, M.A., vice- 
president of the Institute of Actuaries, and the 
following extract from Mr. Sprague's report, after 
hl3 had stated the amount divisible by way of 
bonus, is the best evidence of the position of this 
company : — "From the very thorough investigation 
I have made of the company's affairs, I have satis- 
fied myself that it is in an undoubtedly sound 
condition, and the above bonus may be declared 
with entire safety, and I believe that if the new 
business progresses satisfactorily, and the manage- 
ment continues to be conducted with prudence, a 
proportionably larger bonus may be expected at the 
next division of profits." 

It would not be possible to find a gentleman of 
greater mathematical ability or stricter integrity 
than Mr. Sprague, and we congratulate the direc- 
tors on the testimony of such a gentleman. With 
such a testimony in their hands as that of Mr. 
Sprague, we think the various district managers 
should have little diflSculty in greatly adding to the 
number of the new Assurances of this institution. 

The Report last issued by the directors for the 
year 1878 states that the policies issued were 554 
in number, assuring £189,640. The new premium 
income represented was £6,450, or £830 more than 
in 1877. 

The amount of the funds at the end of the year 
was £520,315. The income derived from premiums 
at the same date reached £73,049, and interest and 
dividends produced the sum of £21,108. The 
Assets of the company stood at £535,851. 




LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW; 

The London and Provincial Law Assurance Society 
was established to attract the business supplied by 
members of the legal profession, and is distinguished 
by the same general characteristics in constitution 
and management as the Law Union and other 
offices of the kind. It is a Proprietary office, and 
was first registered as such on January 5, 1845. 
As stated by the original prospectus, the object of 
the new association was "to grant assurances for 
lives or years, and to purchase annuities for lives 
or years." The nominal capital at the outset was 
£100,000, in 20,000 shares of £50 each, of which 
£2 were paid up. Although not attended by bril- 
liant success at its start, the London and Provincial 
Law gradually attracted business, and its shares 
ad vanced in the market till they commanded a large 
premium. During the first decade of its existence, 
the total amount of the new premiums received by 
the company was £29,191, being an average of 
close on £3,000 ; but in the five years following the 
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premium income advanced to £26,138, or £5,227 
per annum, and in the five years subsequent, 1861 
to 1865, they averaged £8,344 per annum, the total 
being £41,674. At the end of 1868, the total 
number of policies in force was 1,9:^9, assuring 
£2,600,444, including bonus additions, and the 
realized assets amounted to £495,183. The total 
premium income for that year was £77,237, and the 
revenue from all sources £97,937. At the annual 
meeting in 1869, the chairman called attention to 
the low rate of the expenses. The total for manage- 
ment, excluding "commission," was only £3,478, 
and the chairman remarked '* that probably there 
was no business of such magnitude conducted at so 
low a rate of expenditure. " 

Such wera the results attained by the society in 
what may be regarded as the early years of its 
history. How much they have been surpassed in 
its later years will best be estimated by giving 
a synopsis of the results of the valuation for the 
last quinquennial period, which ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1875. The assurances are divided as usual 
into the two classes of participating and not par- 
ticipating policies, and the total number of both 
(showing the number and value of all the contracts 
in force at date) was 2,214, assuring £2,856,754, 
yielding annual premiums amounting to £78,012, 
the net yearly premiums being £63,087. There 
was in addition a small number of annuities. The 
net liability or excess in value of the society's obli- 
gations over those of the assured was shown to 
be £564,058. The Life Assurance Fund was 
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£630,174, and after allowing for reserves or claims 
not admitted on the one hand, and for interest 
accrued on investments on the other, the difference 
between the two suras gives a surplus of £63,953 
available for distribution. In making the valuation, 
interest was calculated at 3 per cent., the " loading" 
on premiums was reserved, and the future death- 
rate was estimated according to the " Institute of 
Actuaries' Hm. Table." The surplus in 1870 was 
£102,691, of which £100,000 was divided ; but the 
profits of the last quinquennium were adversely 
affected by the excessive death-claims of the period. 
But though the divisible surplus was £63,953 on 
the principles of valuation previously adopted, it 
was reduced on this occasion to £49,172 under 
the Hm. Table, applied to business of five years' 
standing and upwards, as the actuary advised that 
by excluding the £14,781 as additional reserve, the 
society would be placed in the very front rank with 
regard to security, and his view was adopted by the 
directors. The Assurance fund was £640,174, 
and the reserve (according to the highest table) 
£564,058. Throughout its career of thirty years, 
the London and Provincial, though it has made 
nearly 5 per cent., has only assumed 3 per cent, aa 
the rate of interest in all calculations. At a recent 
meeting of the company the chairman said, '' We 
have adopted, in its strictest sense, the new tables 
published by the Institute of Actuaries, admitted to 
be the strictest of all, and we have one million of 
subscribed capital, with £117,688 paid up and 
intact. On the principles and figures before de- 
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tailed (he added), you will, I trust, agree with me, 
that we can confidently defy any actuary, however 
acute, successfully to assail the security of our 
financial position. As regards our bonuses, you 
can each make your own calculation. My entire 
bonuses are 52 per cent, on all I have paid. " The 
premium revenue for the year 1878, after deducting 
re-assurances, was £78,470 10s. 6d. ; and the total 
revenue amounted to £115,358. The funds of the 
society, after providing for all accrued liabilities, 
amounted on 31st December, 1878, to £863,752 and 
show an increase of £27,970 on the previous year. 
These funds are securely invested at an average rate 
of interest of £4 17s. lOd. per cent, per annum. The 
assets of the society at this date stood at £893,403. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany has been fortunate in its name^ and its success 
has been worthy of its Imperial title. To distinguish 
it from another institution which started under the 
same designation eight years previously, it is known 
as the British Empire No. 2, and was founded in the 
year 1847. It was instituted as a purely Mutual 
society, and had not, therefore, any subscribed 
capital, although its founders had authority to raise 
£20,000, should it be required, for the purposes of 
the company — a power which it has not been 
necessary to use. Although calling itself a com- 
pany, it is more correct, in view of its Mutual 
character, to speak of it as a society ; and the 
objects for which it was instituted were stated to be 
three-fold, including — first, all departments of Life 
Assurance ; second, loans ; and third, fidelity gua- 
rantee, although in practice only the two former 
have been carried on. The society's deed of settle- 
ment bears date the 26th January, 1847, and pro- 
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vided that claims should be paid two months after 
proof of validity ; but that " whenever a sudden 
increaBe of deaths should happen^ from any cause, it 
should be lawful for the company to defer, so long 
as circumstances might render it necessary or expe- 
dient, the payment of any proportion not exceeding 
in the whole three equal fourth parts of the 
whole sum, which, under any assurance made 
by the company, might become payable upon 
any death," interest on the deferred payment 
being allowed at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum. 
The directors were exempted by the terms of 
the policy from personal liability. The investi- 
gations of the society's affairs take place every three 
years, and the first distribution of profits was made 
in 1852, so that there have been nine triennial valu- 
ations, including the last one in 1876. The society, 
which owed its origin to the late Mr. Watson, well 
known for manv vears as chairman of the Sunday 
School Union, is now in its thirtieth year, and its 
history is a gratifying record of progress, as will be 
made plain in the sequel by the figures. Some 
modifications of the company's constitution have 
been made during its thirty years' existence, but 
such as were of any importance occurred early in its 
career, and no changes worthy of record have been 
made since the year 1854, when Mr. Gover, who 
had been secretary from the start of the company, 
resigned in order to found another oflSce, and one 
of the directors also retired. These secessions 
might have injured the British Empire had they 
occurred at an earlier period, but by this time it 
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was firmly established, and it ha» since made great 
strides in advance. Three years previously to Mr. 
Go vers withdrawal, or in 1851, an extraordinary 
general meeting was held with the object of 
making some alterations in the constitution. 
" It was necessary (says Mr. Walford in the 
" Insurance Cyclopaedia *') under the Joint-Stock 
Companies "Registration Act, 7 and 8 Vict., c 
110, under which the society was constituted, 
that the names and addresses of all the 
members, that is of all the participating policy- 
holders, should be registered every half-year^ 
the cost of which was then about £100 for each 
return, and would increase as the society increased. 
Then the deed provided that 50 per cent, of the 
profits should be retained for a certain period to 
constitute a reserve fund. It was proposed to 
modify this by setting aside 1 per cent, of the 
profits for a time, and afterwards 5 per cent. This 
would enable the society in due course to comply 
with the bonus regulations of the deed. The 
changes were resolved upon;" The following year, 
or in 1852, the society obtained an Act for the 
better regulation of the company, to enable it ta 
hold property, and for other purposes. Amongst 
other things it was declared that, except in regard 
to the returns to the Joint- Stock Companies office, 
it should continue subject to the provisions of the 
Joint-Stock Companies Act. Subsequently it was 
registered under the Companies Act of 1862, under 
which it can claim exemption from the obligation of 
supplying its deed to share and policy-holders, a 
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privilege which has not been insisted upon. The 
British Empire has not always been treated with 
fairness, as, for instance, when the heavy expenses 
indispensable in founding a company were held forth 
in 1852-3 as a sure sign of coming insolvency. 
There was nothing, however, in the figures which 
were then paraded of which it had any reason to be 
ashamed. During the first four years of its exist- 
ence its expenses amounted to 52 per cent, of its 
entire receipts ; but through such an expenditure 
judiciously applied, the society secured a basis for 
satisfactory operations subsequently, and its career 
has since been one of almost unchequered success. 
Among the changes introduced in the practice of 
Life Assurance by the British Empire, was the 
charge of reduced rates on female lives, but this 
practice was ultimately abandoned. 

The management from the outset has been care- 
ful, and latterly it has been economical, the early 
expenditure having been fully justified long ago by 
the results attained in the way of business. The 
rate of progress will be seen from the accompanying 
tablq : — 

Accumnkiled 
Year. Income. fund. 

1849 .. £10,235 •• £6.199 



Z856 


5».389 


• • 


ZZO1O09 


X863 


74.66Q 


• • 


274,681 


I87I 


103,79a 


. . 


488,310 


1875 


124,229 


. • 


ax4»79i 


X878 


i^a.638 


• • 


7«a»50X 



During the year 1875, 1,167 proposcds, for 
^321,900 in all, were received, and of these the direc- 
tors accepted 967, assuring £282,423| the new pre- 
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miums on which were £8,446. The declinature of 
«ixty-one proposak shows that acceptance is no mere 
matter of course. The excess of the business of 
1875 over that of 1874 amounted to nearly £33,000, 
and the excess during the triennial period over 
that immediately preceding was £105,332. The inte- 
rest on investments was over twenty -four thousand 
pounds, or above two thousand pounds in advance 
of the previous year. The accumulated fund had 
also increased by £40,561. The valuation for the 
last triennial period ending 31st December, 1878, 
showed a balance of £49,774 for distribution, one- 
twentieth part of which was set apart in accordance 
with the deed of settlement, and a bonus of 20 per 
cent, declared out of the remainder, to be appor- 
tioned among the members, as provided by the 
deed. 

It is not necessary that we should go further into 
the details of the society's business, but we have 
said enough to show that it is as prosperous as it is 
safe. The head offices of the British Empire Life 
are at 32, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and the 
company is indebted for much of its success to the 
forethought and carefulness, as well as to the vigour 
and enterprise of its officials. 

The Report of the Directors for the year 1878 
shows that during its course, out of 1,052 pro- 
posals received, 855 policies were issued for 
£275,899, the annual premiums payable on which 
were £9,316. During the same period 187 policy- 
holders died, on whose lives 224 assurances had 
been effected, the claims arising from which, with 
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bonuses, were £60,101. The Accumulated fund 
now amounts to X722,501, which is held in securi- 
ties of the highest class, the interest received on 
which is £29,074. The interest yielded on the in- 
vested funds has been an average of £4 73. per cent. 
The total income is £135,582, the number of policies 
in force is 13,789, assuring £3,582,556 ; and the 
annual premiums payable thereon amount to 
£103.843. 





THE GRESHAM. 

The Gresham Life Assurance Society was insti- 
tuted as a Proprietaiy company upon the Mixed 
principle, and its promoters deserve the credit of 
having opened a virgin vein in the mine of Life 
Assurance business. Those of our readers who 
have followed us through our sketches of British 
Life Assurance Companies will be able to appreciate 
what this means, and what it involved. It might 
well have seemed in the year 1848 that nothing 
new remained to be tempted in connection with 
Life Assurance, so numerous had been the schemes 
devised and the new features alleged to have been 
discovered. Nevertheless, the founders of the 
Gresham hit upon an idea which either had not 
previously occurred to the numerous pioneers in 
Lb field of enterprise, or had been abandoned as 
impracticable, owing to the difficulties attendant 
upon its realization* By means of it they were 
enable to extend the benefits of Life Assurance to 
a large class of persons who had been hitherto 
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precladed from assuring their lives at all, owing to 
some constitutional defect, or because of some 
objection drawn from their family connections, in 
consequence of which they were regarded as below 
the normal standard of health required by the com- 
panies in existence up till this period. 

This society (says the first report to the share- 
holders in 1849) originated in the more general 
appreciation of Life Assurance as a provision for 
survivors ; inasmuch as out of the number of those 
persons who have sought to avail themselves of its 
advantages, many thousands were annually pre- 
cluded by the general practice of admitting none 
but such as are pronounced — ^upon certain medical 
principles— first-class lives. This practice was 
found to operate so much to the prejudice of a con- 
siderable number of persons (to whom their 
supposed physical disqualification became a source 
of additional anxiety after the rejection of their 
proposals for Assurance) that the projectors of this 
society were induced to turn their attention to the 
establishment of an office which, whilst it should be 
open for the transaction of all the usual branches 
of Assurance upon first-class lives, should also 
embrace the novel and desirable project of assuring 
lives which, not being positively diseased or 
having any strong tendency thereto, might never- 
tbeletss be found by the ordinary medical standard 
a little below the average of sound and robust con- 
stitutions. It was felt to be a matter of pressing 
necessity that some office should be established on 
principle at once sound, liberal^ and com{>r6hen- 
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cdtB^ and it was to meet this necessity that the 
Gresham Society, embracing specially, but not 
exclusively, this particular class of business, was 
projected and established with very flattering pro- 
spects. It was supported by the opinions and 
authority of some of the leading actuaries in the 
profession, who did not hesitate to express their 
conviction that an office based on such principles 
would, if properly conducted, not only efiect an 
immense amount of good, but also transact a safe, 
large and profitable business. 

The Gresham started with a nominal capital of 
£100,000, distributed in 5,000 shares of £20 each, 
of which £4 were paid up, and besides carrying on 
the business of a Life Assurance society generally, 
it undertook " the lending of money at interest, and 
by way of annuity and on security," and the pur- 
chase and sale of Assurances on human life." As a 
London society, originated among influential parties 
in the City, it was strongly backed by persons 
themselves able to create Assurance business, as 
well as to encourage its growth by their influence 
with others. Prominent among the original share- 
holders and trustees figured the well-known name of 
^' Matthew Marshall, Bank of England," and by thfe 
help of its valuable City connection, success was made 
a certainty soon after the outset of its operations. 
During the first seven years of its existence, or from 
1&48 to 1855, the directors granted 3,704 policieB, 
assuring close upon two millions sterling, and so 
quickly did business grow that the number and 
value of the total p<^eiefi issued were about doubled 
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during the next five years ; while a yet higher ratio 
of increase was attained in the course of the five 
years immediately subsequent. We shall best illus- 
trate the rapidity of the society's progress during 
the twenty-eight years of its existence by the fol- 
lowing table of statistics of its operations, which has 
been carefully compiled from the reports of the 
directors at Uie periods of the several valuations : — 



Valuation Years. 


Income. 


Realized Assets 


1852 


£23.141 


£49,662 


1855 


43.248 


119.377 


x86o 


xo8,226 


230,166 


X865 


223^23 


760,796 


X867 


297.699 


X,025482 


X870 


418.377 


I.453.0I2 


X873 


453.314 


x,886.993 


X876 


487,x68 


2.287,8x3 



This growth of Assurance business was due 
to careful management, and the persistent efforts, 
put forth to advance the prosperity of the company 
upon sound principles. The Gresham has come to* 
be what it is by virtue of its own inherent energies. 
It has never taken over the business of any other 
company, and the dangers which in some instances- 
have arisen in consequence of transfer amalgama- 
tions have in its case been avoided. 

The total sums assured by this society now 
amount to over eleven millions sterling, while the- 
reserves are two millions ; and in view of the rapid 
extension of the company's business, and the con- 
sequent short average duration of its policies, the 
amount may be accounted a very satisfactory pro- 
vision for the policies. The report of the actuary 
of the board of directors, which is incorporated 
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with the report to the shareholders, is very com- 
plete upon this important point, and it is well worth 
while to glance for a little at the principal features 
to which attention is directed in this document. 

According to the usage of the Gresham, the valu- 
ations are triennial instead of quinquennial, as is 
more commonly the case — an arrangement by 
which the participating policy-holders of course 
benefit. The last valuation made was for the three 
years ending 30 June, 1876. While the Carlisle 
Tables of Mortality were employed in valuing the 
endowments, which are mainly upon the lives of 
young children, the Tables known as the Experi- 
ence of the Seventeen English Companies were 
adopted as the basis of valuation. The rate of 
interest assured was 3^ per cent., the difference 
between that as a minimum rate, and the 5 per 
cent.» which was the average actually obtained on 
the invested funds, being treated as an element of 
future profit. From the tabular statements which 
accompany the report of the actuary, it appears that 
the number of policies on the society^s registers on 
the date of valuation was 26,788, assuring (including 
bonus additions) the sum of £11,055,073, which 
returned an annual income premium of £389^91. 
Whereas at the last previous valuation the margin 
of gross premium income reserved for future ex- 
penses and for profit was 17^ per cent, it was 18^ 
per cent, in 1876, or an advance in the reserve of 
1 per cent, of the premium income. This is a veiy 
&vourable feature in view of future 
of profits. 
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The total present value of the sums aaaured^ 
after allowing for re-assurances, was £5,768,&06, 
which was the amount placed to the debit of the 
company. As against this, the total present value 
of the premium income, after allowing for pre- 
miums on the re-assurances, was £4,682,074, which 
went to the credit of the company, or to the debit 
of the assured. The aggregate values of the net 
premiums, again, which go to form the assurance 
fund, was £3,802,815, and the difference between 
this amount and the value of the sums assured con* 
stitutes the sum required as the reserve-fund for the 
assurances, which was consequently £1,966,09 1» 
Adding together the assurance and annuity funds, 
the deferred annuity in Italian Kentes fund, and the 
surplus fund, the total was £1,214,321, a sum 
represented by realised assets in securities of the 
first order. The directors declared the sum of 
£80,000 divisible as surplus funds among the 
share and policy-holders, eighty per Cent, of 
which fell to be apportioned to holders of parti- 
cipating policies as bonus. Among the assets of the 
society are £148,999 invested in British Govern- 
ment securities; £394,484 in Foreign Govern- 
ment securities, £702,401 in Railway and other de- 
bentures and debenture stocks, £266,883 in house 
property, £305,332 in mortgages, and £230,77^ 
being advances on poHcies within the surrender 
values and credit premiums. The total amount 
received in mterest and dividends according to the 
coz3iSolidated revenue account for the period from 
1st July, 1873, to 30th June, 1876, was £277,000 ; 
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and the amount of premiums, less re-assurances, 
was £1,150,012. On the other hand, the claims 
under policies, less re-assurances, was £674,200 ; 
commission figures at £89,068 ; and expenses of 
management at £172,062. 

According to the report ending June 30th, 1878, 
the society issued 4,332 policies, assuring £1,714,129. 
The immediate annuities granted during the year 
were for £6,634 4s. 3d. The income derived from 
premiums was £413,717. The amount received on 
account of interest and dividends was £104,321. 
The amount of funds at the end of the year 
reached £2,448,544, the assurance fund standing at 
£2,193,432. The assets of the society stood at 
£2^492,793. The average rate of interest on the 
invested funds yielded 4*46 percent. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Thb Prudential is one of the few survivors of a 
multitude of societies established during the foar 
years after the passing of the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Act. At that time Assurance companies 
were brought into existence with a fetal facility and 
with unprecedented rapidity, so much so that during' 
the years 1846-49, no fewer than 138 schemes of 
new offices were placed before the public. Most of 
them got no further than the issue of a prospectus, 
but fifty-five succeeded in making an actual start 
in business. Of these, there are now only three 
in existence — the British Empire Life, the Pru- 
dential, and the Gresham. Of sixteen which 
began operations in 1846, there is not now a 
single representative ; of ten that did the same in 
1847, the British Empire liife Assurance Company 
is the solitary survivor ; of fifteen that made their 
appearance in 1848, we have still the Prudential 
and the Gresham ; while of the remaining fourteen 
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started in 1849 there is not one now existing. The 
fact of the three offices named maintaining their 
footing, while so many which started with them hav« 
long ago disappeared, m ay be accepted as aflTording 
presumptive evidence of inherent vitality. The 
time was one of severe trial, and it was in the most 
eventful year of the four, both commercially and 
politically, that the Prudential had its origin. It 
commenced on the Mutual principle, as it indicated 
by its early title of the Prudential Mutual Company^ 
under which it was registered on the 23rd December, 
1848. It did not retain either the name, or adhere 
to the system on which it started, for it subsequently 
assumed various other designations, and was trans- 
formed into a Proprietary office. Becoming first 
the Prudential Mutual, it afterwards took the name 
of the British Prudential ; next, that of British Pru- 
dential and Consolidated ; and, last of all, the title 
by which it is now known. These alterations of 
both name and nature were in consequence of the 
successive absorptions of four other associations. 
The first of these was the British Industry, with 
which the Prudential amalgamated in 1860, a 
Proprietary office founded in 1852. Then came 
the amalgamation with the London and West- 
minster, in 1864 ; next year, with the Consolidated, 
which was also established on the Proprietary basis ; 
and last of all, in 1868, with the British Mutual 
Assurance Company, an office of twenty-four years' 
standing. Through these successive amalgama- 
tions, and consequent extensions, the business of 
the Prudential grew in its proportions, and after it 
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superadded to the ordinary business of a Life office 
the special branch of Industrial Assurance, its pro- 
gress, as we shall see, was rapid and immense. In 
its early years it had' to struggle with great diffi- 
culties, and even in 1855, seven years after it» 
establishment, the total premium income of the 
company did not exceed £3,380, and previous to 
that had been considerably smaller in amount. The 
contract which th. pr«e4 pcitio. of the eomp«.y 
presents is the result of probably the most remark- 
able development in iL Assurance which the 
historian of these institutions records. At the closer 
of 1875 the annual premium income of the Pruden- 
tial was £870,408, and the increase during that 
year alone was £182,919. 

Though a Proprietary institution, the capital of 
the company bears a very small proportion to the 
magnitude of its business transactions, only a 
small portion of the subscribed capital having been 
called up so as not to press unduly upon the prpfits. 
of the policy-holders. The nominal capital is 
£100,000, whereof £49,700 have been subscribed, 
and £10,052 paid up. The number of shares is 
9,940, value £5 each, with only £1 called up. The 
directors are men of business habits and experience, 
amd it has been mainly due to the remarkable 
faculty of organization of the resident-director, Mr. 
Henry Harben, that the company has achieved 
the magnificent results of which it is now able to 
boast. The most extraordinary of these, to whiek 
we wish to direct special attention, are tn conn^o- 
tion with Industrial AssuraneOj in which the Pru- 
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deotial has obtained a splendid success. That classr 
of business may almost be said to have been created 
by this company, so enormous has been the deve- 
lopment it has produced. It took many years to 
get on the right track and to get rid of the 
obstacles to success ; for it was not until after many 
experiments and temporarily unsuccessful venture* 
that the fruits of the energy and zeal with which 
Industrial Assurance was promoted, began to show 
themselves. In 1857 the number of policies issued 
was 6,839. Next year the number was doubled,, 
and the increase continued — though with variationa 
— until, in 1866, there were 163,423. There was a 
reduction the following year, but there was a great 
advance again in 1868, and in 1870 the policies 
issued were close upon 300,000, and sometimes 
exceeded 8,000 per week. These results, great as 
they seem, have been completely thrown into tii& 
ohade by the latest experience of the company ; for 
we find that during the year 1876 no fewer than 
1,374,540 new policies were issued, representing a 
Hew annual premium income of £542,435. The 
principle of Industrial Assurance is, to assure small 
sums in consideration of premiums in small amounts 
paid at short intervals. To foster such a class of 
business, it was necessary that there should be very 
prompt payment of claims, and the practice of th^ 
Prudential is to pay every claim under £100 by 
return of post. Under the same system, the greater 
proportion assured are young lives, whereas the 
con<verse is the case in ordinary Life Assurance 
business. Thus whereas 57 per cent, of Industrial 
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* 

Assurance business is under the age of 30 years^ 
the great bulk of ordinary assurances are between 
the ages of 31 and 55. There are many other 
differences between these classes of assurance. The 
working population, as a rule, do not assure in order 
to provide for their families, or to have securities on 
which money may be borrowed when necessary, but 
to cover the cost of funerals in the event of death. 
The oldest and feeblest of their number have a 
horror of pauper burial, and it is this sentiment 
which stimulates the wage-receiving class to make 
efforts to avoid so great a disgrace, by securing a 
certain sum in case of death. Industrial Assur- 
ances, again, differ from ordinary in this, that 
whereas, under the latter, tables are prepared show- 
ing the premiums required to assure for certain 
amounts, and the premiums vary for different ages, 
with the sum to be assured, in the former the 
premiums are fixed, and it is the sum assured which 
varies according to the different ages of the parties. 
Frequent collection of premiums is, of course, 
essential under such a system, and a large number 
of agents is necessary in the different towns and 
districts of the country, who watch over the deve- 
lopment of the business, and collect the payments 
from the workmen. The lowest premium, it may 
be stated, is a penny per week, and the highest 
premium yet paid (in 1871) was 14s. per week. 
Again, unlike ordinary Life Insurance, there are no 
medical examinations in the Industrial Assurances 
of the Prudential Company, when for any sum 
under £25. At its start the customary medical 
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examinations were insisted upon ; but it was found 
necessary to abandon them, and this was done 
gradually, first in one town and then in another, 
until they were entirely done away with in 1866. 
These and other differences show that the system of 
small assurances paid for by weekly premiums is a 
business of its own, and must be judged by other 
rules than ordinary Life Assurance. The expenses 
are necessarily greater, for even the weekly collec- 
tions (and weekly payments are essential) involve 
a heavy expenditure. It stands to reason, there- 
fore, that the annual total of the small weekly 
premiums must be much greater than the premiums 
paid quarterly or half-yearly to assure the same 
amounts. The conspicuous success of the Pru- 
dential Company shows, however, that Industrial 
Assurance is a natural demand of the working popu- 
lation of England ; and in the nature of the case 
we must expect that it will yet attain greatly en- 
larged proportions. The average weekly payment 
on each of the policies under this system is about 
If d. Amid the immense multitude of these small 
payments there are, as might be anticipated, a great 
many lapses, which add to the cost of the premiums* 
as the company must take this element into account 
in fixing their amount. Sometimes they are as 
much as 50 per cent, of the entire new business. 
Obviously it is the interest of the working clasbes, 
as much as of the companies, to introduce more 
stability into the system of Industrial Assurance. 

Having explained the principles of Industrial As- 
surance as practised by the Prudential Company, 
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let us now glance at the financial results of the com- 
pany's operations, both in ordinary and industrial 
Assurance. From the report of the directors for 
the year ending 31st December, 1876, we observe 
that, in the ordinary branch of Life Assurance, the 
annual premium income was £83,245 in respect of 
17,751 policies, assuring the sum of £2,555,090. 
The annual premium income in the industrial 
branch was £980,575. The total premium income 
was thus £1,063,820- It will be seen that the 
industrial department has assumed such large 
dimensions in the Prudential Company as to over- 
shadow the ordinary department, although a good 
business is also done in ordinary insurance. 

A fuller view of the company's operations will be 
obtained by referring to the last report for the 
five years ending 31st December, 1876. The 
result of the valuation, adopting the Carlisle 
Table of Mortality was, that the assurance fond 
ou 31st December, 1876, was £869,259, and 
the net liability under all policies was £761,591, 
showing a surplus of £107,688, of which sum 
£83,784 was divided among the share and policy- 
holders, securing to the latter an average rever- 
sionary bonus of over 28 per cent. These results 
have not been obtained by any sudden or fitful 
increase of the business, but by a continuous and 
constantly progressive accession during each year 
of the period. At the 31st December, 1876, ihe 
number of policies in force in the general branch 
was £17,912, and the number of policies in the 
industrial branch was 2,643,665, for assurances of 
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over twenty-two millions sterling, on which the 
annual premiums were £980,576. The valuation 
is declared by Mr. Bailey to have been a work far 
surpassing- in magnitude any similar operation in 
the history of Life Assurance in this country, and 
the results throw a flood of light upon the progress 
of Industrial Assurance — a branch of business 
which we are confident has a future before it that 
will throw even the great progress made in the 
past into the shade. The report for the year ending 
December, 1878, shows that the new policies issued 
were 4,040, assuring the sum of £50*>,317, pro- 
ducing an annual income of £17,834. The total 
premium income for the year reached £1,537,342. 
The assurance funds stand at the sum of £1,307,136. 
The assets of the company amount to £1,397,238. 




THE LAW UNION. 

According to the "Railway News*' of 16th July, 
1870, the number of new Life Insurance companies 
projected from the end of 1852 till the above year 
was 374, of which 219 were actually established and 
set to work. Of these 219 companies there existed 
105 at the commencement of 1870, so that the mor- 
tality in the course of seventeen years was about 50 
per cent. In comparison with the seventeen years 
immediately preceding the births had greatly 
diminished, but the death-rate was still lower in 
proportion. The able and careful writer in our 
contemporary came to the conclusion, after a survey 
of the history of Assurance from the beginning, the 
early apathy regarding it, next the brilliant suc- 
cesses that followed, and the epoch subsequently of 
speculation run mad, that the period of 1853-70 
might be fairly regarded as one of sober and whole- 
some reaction, indicating a propitious turn of the 
tide. This period was not prolific of purely Life 
ojffices^ of which there were only three in numbei; 
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but it was more productive of offices which united 
Fire and Life Insurance. Amongst those started 
in the year 1854 was the Law Union Fire and Life 
Assurance Company, which, as its name indicates, 
combined the two branches. As its name also 
fiirther indicates, it is an institution specially in- 
tended to meet the wants of members of the legal 
profession, and its shareholders, directors, and 
officials, have been selected with the view of giving 
confidence to lawyers and attracting their business 
in both branches of Assurance. It has from the 
first been a Proprietary company, and has united 
the advantages of the proprietarial and mutual 
systems. The nominal capital was £1,000,000, in 
£10 shares, all of which were issued, but the 
amount paid up is only 12s. per share, making a 
total paid-up capital of £60,000, though the amount 
of £940,000 not called up on issued shares is 
equally liable to meet the company's obligations. 
The amount of the dividends paid during the past 
six years has varied from 12 to 15 per cent. ; and 
although not one of our largest Assurance com- 
panies, the Law Union has a fair annual income, 
has been managed with caution and enterprise, and 
is now looked upon as an institution that combines 
safety and stability with energy, and that ofiers all 
the advantages of a first-class company. Its London 
board is composed of gentlemen eminent in the pro- 
fession, and it has directors and agents in the prin- 
cipal counties of England and Wales, all of whom 
are members of the legal profession* 

In the conduct of its Fire business the Law Union 

A A 
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has been favourably distinguished by the liberality 
and promptitude with which it settles claims. Ex- 
cluding the reserve fund, there is a capital of 
£750,000 responsible for losses, and the terms of 
Assurance are those of the best offices. The Fire 
premiums are classified according to risks, and one 
of the features to which the prospectus calls atten- 
tion is that persons assuring for seven years are 
charged premium for only six years. It excludes 
from the benefit of Assurance written securities, 
books of account, bills, bonds, letters, bank notes, 
money, and gunpowder. In the Life department 
the amount of fully-subscribed capital responsible for 
losses is £250,000, and the directors claim that the 
company is based upon a principle which combines 
the benefit of mutual Assurance with the guarantee 
of a subscribed capital. While it appeals specially 
to the legal profession, business, of course, is taken 
from all satisfactory sources, but the fact of its legal 
character enables it to command a class and amount 
of business which is fruitful in advantages to those 
who assure. 

There is no peculiar feature in the premiums on 
which it is necessary to dwell. They are as econo- 
mical as is consistent with safety, and may be paid 
either yearly, or in half-yearly or quarterly instal- 
ments, and either in one or several payments 
Under the conditions, as recently amended,, the 
assured may reside in any part of the world not less 
thaijL thirty-three degrees distant from the Equator, 
without extra premiums or requiring the sanction of 
the board. Unlike some other companies, the Law 
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IJmon does not inyalidate the policies of the assuiied 
y/AkO may commit suicide or die by duelling, if 
they have been in force for a period of thirteen 
months. Slightly increased premiums are charged 
for absolutely unconditional policies, under which 
the sum assured is payable on the occurrence of the 
event, without any obligation whatever except the 
payment of the yearly premiums — a kind of policy 
which is commended to mortgagees and others, 
as possessing peculiar advantages. Five per cent, 
of the premiums received daring the quinquen- 
nial periods, which are the fixed times for the 
periodical valuations of the association, belong to 
the proprietors, and the whole of the remainder of 
the profits is divisible among the policy-holders 
who may take their bonuses in cash, add them to 
the amount assured, or apply them in the reduction 
of premiums. Claims are payable three months 
after death, but may be obtained, under a discount 
of 5 per cent., immediately after proof of the fact has 
been famished. The company also grants annuities 
on favourable terms, and under their regulations 
surrender-values accrue in the case of whole Life 
policies upon which three annual premiums have 
been paid. 

The last quinquennial investigation was for the 
five years ended 30th November, 1874, which was 
l^e twentieth year, and, therefore, the fourth of the 
periodical valuations of the company. In the life 
department at tha4; date, the total number of poli- 
cies issued since the establishment of tiie company 
(not including annuity and survivorship annuity 
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policies) was 5,379, assuring £3,589,676. Of these- 
1,666 policies, assuring £950,821, had lapsed ; 561^ 
assuring £386,177, had become claims ; and 374, 
assuring £324,783, had been surrendered; so that 
there remained in force 2,778 policies, assuring 
£1,927,895, and £35,880 reversionary bonus. The 
number of Life annuities granted was 189, for 
£11,495, the purchase-money for which was £98,733,, 
and there had been twelve survivorship annuities for 
£1,350 per annum. The following tables show the 
new premiums received in cash of the four quinquen^ 
nial periods from the company's stai-t, and the total 
receipts ; — 



Terra. 




New premiums received. 


Average per annum. 


X854— 1859 


• • 


£20,625 15 6 


£4»«5 3 X 


i860— 1864 


• ■ 


25,876 3 IX 


5.175 8 9 


1865— 1869 


• • 


37,960 9 5 


7.592 X 10 


1870— 1874 


• . 


43.217 7 6 


8,643 9 6 



showing an average of £6,384 Os. lOd. per annum^ 
extending over the twenty years. 

The total receipts (exclusive of purchase-moneys 
for annuities) were : — 



Period. 




Receipts. 




Average per annum^ 


1854— 1859 


• • 


£56.554 a 





;f 11,310 16 5 


i860— 1864 


• • 


129,960 4 


4 


25,992 xo 


1865— 1869 


. . 


250,139 II 


a 


50,027 18 3 


1870— 1874 


• • 


362,406 18 


9 


72,481 7 9 



The excess of receipts over expenditure (excluding 
bonuses) which was £21,222 in the first quinquen- 
nial period, was £129,539 in the last, and the aver- 
age per annum of the former £4,244, compares with 
£25,907 in the latter. Lastly, under this head the 
total funds, not including share-capital and annuity 
fund, were £20,172 at the end of the first period. 
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.tind had advanced to £290,204 on 30th Novem- 
ber, 1874. The surplus at this date was £43,105, 
of which, according to the deed of settlement^ 
£12,98G went to the shareholders, being 5 per cent, 
^n £259,732, the total premiums received during 
the five years, less re-jissurances. The total available 
for dividend, including the balance on profit and loss 
account, was £21,359, from which £2,500 were 
taken to be added to the paid-up capital of the Fire 
department, which was raised to £40,000, and the 
total capital to £60,000, or equivalent to 12s. per 
share paid-up on 100,000 shares. The dividend and 
bonus was at the rate of 15 per cent, on the in- 
creased paid-up capital or equivalent to 1 8 per cent, 
on the original paid-up capital. The proportion of 
surplus in the Life department available for distribu- 
tion was £30,118. The valuation of liabilities was 
based on the Carlisle Tables, the rate of interest 
-assumed being 3 per cent, for all Assurance con- 
tracts, and 4 per cent, for annuities. The whole of 
the " loading " was reserved for future expenses and 
profits. For the year the company's gross income 
amounted to £109,936 (not including annuities). 

These favourable results continue to be well- 
sustained in the company's more recent business. 
During the twelve months ended 30th November, 
1878, 236 new Life policies, assuring £243,885, were 
issued, yielding £7,457 of new premiums. The 
total number of policies in force at that date was 
3,110 for £2,453,144; and the gross income (not 
including annuities) was £138,382. Out of the 
profits the directors were able to recommend a divi- 
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dend of 20 per cent. <m the paid-up capital. Tb» 
Fire department is vigorously worked, and shows a 
feAr annual profit. The directors would, indeed, 
hBkve been justified in declaring a larger dividend, 
but they prudently divide a smaller amount in view 
of the fluctuations incident to fire insurance busi- 
ness. The total of the Life Assurance fund at t&e 
end of the year amounted to £462,403, while ihe 
income from premiums reached £65,909. Tiie 
assets of the company stood at £585,584. 




THE QUEEN. 

In the "Modem Period" of the Life Assurance 
offices of Great Britain^ no institution has been 
founded which has exhibited more energy, or 
whose managemeat has brought more satisfa<;- 
tory results, than the Queen Insurance Company. 
It was one of the group of offices combining 
Fire and Life business brought into existence 
during the decade 1850-60. It followed in the 
wake of the Emperor and the Law Life, both 
established in 1854, and was stai-ted in the year 
1857, on the initiative of a number of enterprising 
merchants in Liverpool, where was its head-office ; 
and the board of management is still composed of 
men eminent in the world of commerce. It owes 
undoubtedly much of its success to the experience 
and unremitting industry of its actuary and general 
manager, Mr. J. Moncrief Wilson. Like the insti- 
tutions we have named, the Queen started as a 
proprietary company, with a nominal capital of 
£1,000,000 in £10 shares, whidi was afterwards 
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increased to £2^000^000, The amount of capital 
actually issued was £1,798,000, £1 per share being 
paid-up, so that the total paid-up capital is 
£179,800, leaving £1,618,200 not called up on 
issued shares. The prosperity of the company is 
suflSciently indicated by the rapid growth in the 
rate of the dividend, which was 8 per cent, for the 
year ending 31st August, 1863, advanced after some 
years to 10, and during the last three years has 
been at the rate of 1 5 per cent. Great energy was 
shown in seeking new business during the early 
years of the company's existence, by the establish- 
ment of branches and agencies in different parts of 
the countrj'. After five years the directors were 
able to report that all these branches had contri- 
buted to the increase of business, and several new 
branches had been opened in important commercial 
and manufacturing centres. The London office, 
which is now also a head office of the company, 
has of late years made very satisfactory progress, 
and continues, under the prudent and energetic 
management of Mr. J. K. Kumford, the secretary; 
to add largely to the number of its policies. Exist- 
ing branches had been strengthened, and about two 
hundred new agents appointed. Local boards were 
also formed in the more important towns, such as 
Manchester and Bristol in England, and Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen in Scotland ; and as it was 
one of the provisions of the deed of settlement that 
all the branch directoi-s should be duly qualified 
shareholders of the company, they had an interest 
in pushing its business. The success of the company 
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was also facilitated by the liberal terms of Life 
Assurance, and by the introduction of some new 
features. Prominent among these was the granting 
of separate free policies for the amount of the 
reversionary bonus when required. The bonus 
policy thus issued by the Queen was free from all 
conditions of a restrictive character, and was 
payable absolutely at the death of the assured, 
without reference to the original policy, which 
might either lapse from non-payment of premiums, 
or become void from the assured passing the limit of 
residence. The holder had in such a policy an 
absolute reversion of a defined market value, 
capable of being at any time converted into cash. 

The first quinquennial investigation of the com- 
pany was completed in 1863, and by that time the 
directors were able to congratulate the share and 
policy-holders upon the great advance made by the 
company. During the first three years of its exist- 
ence the premium income under the Life department 
was £15,248 ; but during the following three years 
there was an. increase of over 180 per cent., the 
receipts having amounted to £43,556. This was 
satisfactory, but the bonus divided on the first dis- 
tribution was still more gratifying. The actuary 
reported that the bonus to be added to all partici- 
pating policies would exceed on the average of 
ordinary assurers 46 per cent, per annum of the 
premiums paid, and would rise in some instances, 
according to age, as high as 65, 70, and even 75 
per cent, of the total premiums which had been 
received. The investigation was conducted upon 
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the soundest principles. The policies were twic^ 
separately valued by different individuals, and th^ 
duplicate valuations carefully compared, so as to 
secure perfect accuracy. The calculations for all 
policies, non-participatinor as well as participating^ 
were based on the assumption that not more tham 
3 per cent, would be realized on the Life premiuia 
accumulations, and only the pure or net pre- 
miums were taken into consideration. The actuary 
was evidently influenced by the desire to be specially 
careful for the future stability of the company ; and, 
while the rigid exclusion of the premium loadings 
and the assumption of only 3 per cent, made the 
apparent profit much less than it would have other- 
wise been, it rendered the future of the company 
more secure. The Fire business of the company 
was equally prosperous. The premium income waa 
£70,300, or nearly £23,000 over the previous year. 
The gross premiums received in 1859, the first com- 
plete year of this branch, were £12,569, and the 
following year they advanced to £24,996, and con- 
tinued to grow at the same rate during the following 
years till they attained the amount above stated. 
The directors were able to announce that the 
Government return of Fire Insurance duty showed 
a larger increase over the preceding year than 
that of any London, Scotch, or Irish Company, or 
than any Insurance Company established in the 
provinces, with the exception of the two great 
Liverpool offices. 

We have shown the results of the first quis- 
quennial valuation ; we shall now turn to iho laat^ 
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ending 1873, and see what progress has been made 
in the interval. There have been three such in^ 
vestigations in the history of the institution, and 
the comparison of the third with the first shows a 
remarkable progress. The principles of the valua- 
tions were the same on all three occasions, interest 
being calculated at 3 per cent., and the total amount 
of the " loadings, " estimated at £132,696, having 
been struck off the valuation of the premiums. At 
the last period the total risks of the company 
amounted to £1,628,075, covered by 3,554 policies. 
A comparison of the net premiums at the three 
investigations wiJl best show the progress made :— 

First quinquenniam. Second qoinqaennium. Third quinquenniam.. 

1S63. <8a8. 1873. 

Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims- 

received. paid. received. paid. received. paid. 

;C42.979 •• >f8.3<» •• £146.937 •• A3.517 •• £199,336 •• £85f07» 
Accumulated Accumulated Accumulated 

fund. fund. fund. 

£«7.o6o £110,153 £i95f527« 

This £195,527 which stood at the credit of the Life 
fund on the 31st December, 1873, was equivalent to 
67 '05 per cent, of the entire net premiums received 
on every policy then in existence. The total net 
liability as ascertained amounted to £165,lu8, so 
that there was a clear divisible surplus of £30,419» 
According to the company's deed of settlement, 
one-fourth of this, or £7,604, belonged to the share- 
holders, and the three-fourths, or £22,814, to the 
partidpating assured. Comparing the condition of 
tiie Life branch at this with the last preceding 
valuation, it was evident liien that very satisfactory 
progress had been made. 
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Before passing to detail the more recent results 
attained by the Queen Insurance Office, it may be 
of interest to advert to some of the features of this 
company's mode of doing business. Amongst these 
may be mentioned the granting of policies on a 
special reduced system. A scheme has been 
adopted under which the premiums payable for the 
first five years will be found unusually moderate, 
and at the end of that period the policy is entirely 
free from debt. It was hoped by this means to 
meet the views of persons who desired to effect 
Assurances for the whole term of life, but who 
found it inconvenient to pay the full premiums at 
the outset. One effect of this scheme is that 
persons may take out policies at earlier ages and at 
lower rates than they could do under the ordinary 
system, and a new and important advantage is thus 
made available to the public for promoting insur- 
ances of youthful lives. The terms of partnership 
assurance, to assure two joint lives, or even three or 
four, are of a very favourable character. Another 
special scheme which the directors of the Queen set 
forth is one applicable to bonuses on building 
societies. Tables have been prepared under this 
scheme providing for the repayment of the 
mortgages in the event of the death of the 
borrower during the term for which the money was 
borrowed. The representatives of the deceased 
borrower would thereby be enabled to enjoy the 
rents of the property without further payments. 
The conditions of endowment-policies, and of foreign 
residence and travelling are liberal, and policy- 
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holders may obtain free paid-up-policies for the 
amount of past premiums and any bonus accrued, 
should they from any cause wish to stop paying the 
annual amounts. After five years, policies are 
absolutely indisputable, and loans are made to 
policy-holders after the policies have been in 
existence for three complete years, to the extent of 
the surrender-value of the policy, providing the 
surrender value equals £30. According to the 
company's tables, the assured on the ordinary whole- 
life scale, who have paid two years' premiums and 
upwards, who desire to surrender their policies, may 
demand at any time hereafter (the poKcy being still 
in force) a return of not less than thirty-five per 
cent, of the premiums paid, and in some instances 
the surrender value will be even more than thia 
percentage. It has been already explained that 
profits are distributed every five years in the pro- 
portion of three-fourths to policy and one-fourth 
to shareholders, and all participating policies, ex- 
cept policies on the special reduced scale of pre- 
miums, share in profits at the first division after 
they have been effected, and the bonus allocated 
vests as soon as declared. 

The cash profit for the five years ending 31st 
December, 1873, was £30,419 ; and the actuary 'a 
statements regarding the condition of the company 
were confirmed by Mr. Samuel Brown, late presi- 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries, so that there 
could be no doubt of the sound condition of the Life 
branch of the company. The progress made during 
the two years that have since elapsed has been of 
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the most gratifying character, proving that thd 
Queen continues to attract the confidence of the 
public, and that the precautions taken by the direc- 
tors to secure the conduct of its affairs on principles 
that will alike advance the interests of the policy- 
holders and promote the prosperity of the company, 
are thoroughly appreciated. It may be explained 
here that the energy of the directors has not been 
confined to Great Britain. Some time ago they 
extended their operations to the United States, and 
to Canada, the result of which has been the gradual 
rearing up of a flourishing business on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The same safe and prudent, 
jet energetic management, as has been illustrated 
on this side, has been also put in practice on the 
other side of the Atlantic. On the occasion of the 
last visit paid by the sub-manager to the principal 
agencies of the company in both the United States 
and in Canada, he was able to report, on his return 
home, that the high position which the Queen had 
achieved had been fully maintained, and there is no 
doubt that the satisfactory results shown in the 
accounts have been largely due to the American 
section of the company's operations. A large field 
is still open in the States and Canada, which is 
likely to prove yet more remunerative in the 
future. 

In the year 1874 the amount of the premiums, 
after deduction of re-insurances, was £334,630, as 
compared with £295,149 in 1873, while the losses 
paid and outstanding were £185,694, or 55*5 per 
cent., compared with £162^117, or 54*9 per cent. 
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during the previous year. The following year 
also proved a good Fire year, although the ratio 
of losses to premiums was greater than had been; 
experienced in 1874. The premiums in 1875, less 
re-insurances, were £370,000, while the losses paid 
and outstanding were £221,111, or 5976 per cent., 
being an increase over the previous year of 10*5 
per cent., due in almost equal proportions to the 
home and foreign business. In the Life branch, 
both years show progress of a favourable nature* 
During 1874, 491 new policies were issued for 
£210,S79, yielding £6,256 in new premiums. At 
the end of the year, the funds stood at £204,048, or 
equal to 63*9 per cent, of the entire net premiums 
received on very policy now in existence. Such a 
result^ following a 3 per cent, first premium valuation, 
was reojarded by the Board as eminently satisfac- 
tory. In 1875, the new policies issued numbered 432, 
assuring £170,931, and yielding in new premiums 
£5,1 1 4. At the close of 1874, as we ha ve shown, 
the Life fund amounted to £204,048, out of which 
£3,176 were paid for cash bonuses and surrenders. 
On the other hand, £26,038 were added, making 
the fund £226,910, or equivalent to 65'2 per cent, of 
the entire net premiums received on all existing 
policies as against 63 '9 at the close of 1874. In 
closing their last report but one, the directors express 
their thanks to the branch boards, as well as to the 
agents, for " the energy and zeal with which they 
have aided the general board in carrying the com- 
pany to its present pronperous and solid position. 
The directors (it is stated) look to a continuance 
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of those efforts, and to the very considerable ad- 
dition that has taken place in the number of the 
shareholders throughout the country as means of 
extending the reputation and influence of the com- 
pany." An office so energetically and successfully 
conducted in the paat deserves to sucoaed. 

The fourth quinquennial investigation shows that 
for the five years ending 31st December, 1878, the 
cash profit was £46,518, the quinquennial being thus 
the best in the Listory of the Company. 

During the year 1878, 499 policies were issued, 
assuring £222,485, and yielding premiums amount- 
ing to £7,444. The total premiums received for the 
year amounted to £55,006, while the interest reached 
£13,129. The Life Assurance Fund stood at 
£312,449. 





THE COMMERCIAL UNION. 

The Commercial Union opened business as a Life- 
office in 1862, the year that saw the establishment 
of the London and Lancashire. To the combined 
business of Fire and Life, the Commercial Union 
added that also of Marine Insurance. It owed its 
existence to the initiative of some well known City- 
firms ; and, starting with a large subscribed capital, 
and backed by the influential exertions of ita 
founders, it soon assumed considerable proportions, 
and became a flourishing institution, as is shown by 
the fact that ahnost from ihe first it paid dividends 
at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum, while- 
during the past six years these have advanced ta 
12^ per cent. The nominal capital of the Com- 
mercial Union when started in 1861, was £2,500,000,, 
in 50,000 shares of £50 on each, of which £5 was 
paid up, making the total paid-up capital £250,000. 
The circumstances that suggested the establishment 
of this company arose out of the occurrence of the 
great fire in Tooley Street, in June, 1861. Dis- 

BB 
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satisfaction was created in the City by the action 
of the Fire Insurance companies, which took 
advantage of the fire to increase the premiums on 
mercantile risk, and imposed in addition certain 
restrictions on the stowage of goods that were 
considered vexatious. A meeting was convened at 
the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor, and a 
committee was formed to negotiate w^ith the Fire 
oflfices, and endeavour to arrange the matters in 
dispute ; but these efforts were unsuccessful, and it 
was determined to institute a new company. The 
prospectus of the new association was forthwith 
issued, and declared that the committee of mer- 
chants, brokers, and others appointed at the 
meeting to consult relative to the readjustment of 
the rates of insurance, had decided upon the estab- 
lishment of an independent company, for which 
powerful suppoi^ had been already secured, and a 
provisional board chosen from leading commercial 
houses, whose influence would bring a large 
amount of profitable business. "The first prin- 
ciples of the company (the prospectus stated) will 
be the establishment of an equitable classification 
of risks, as regards both merchandise and ware- 
houses, and more liberal arrangements than are 
now attainable upon floating and short-thne 
poUcies. " The company was registered under its 
present name on the 13th August, 1861, and the 
deed of settlement, of date the 28th September 
following, while defining the purposes of the com- 
pany as an office for Insurance against loss by fire, 
storm, or tempest, goes on to say — "and if and 
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'when the company shall think proper, the carrying 
on of the bu^inesa of Assurance on lives and 
survivorships, and matters connected therewith, 
^oxd all other business of a Life Assurance office ; 
and also if and when the company think proper, 
the carrying on of the business of Insurance against 
loss or damage at sea to ships, goods, merchandise, 
and matters connected therewith, and all other 
business of a Marine Insurance office." By a special 
article it was provided that the liability of every 
shareholder should be limited to the amount of his 
43harefl " from time to time not paid up." Powers 
were taken to sell and dispose by special resolution 
of the business of the company, or any branch of 
it, to increase the capital beyond five millions, and 
alter or extend any of the objects for which the 
■company was established, " provided that such 
-extension, alteration, variation, or adoption be such 
-as could be legally effected, if the consent of every 
individual shareholder were obtained thereto." 

An extraordinary general meeting of the coija- 
pany was held in January, 1862, at which it was 
resolved to commence Marine Insurance, and Mr. 
J. Carr Saunders was appointed underwriter. We 
believe that the success of the company has been 
largely promoted by the profits from this branch 
of the business. Another extraordinary general 
meeting was held in ttie following December, when 
jspecial resolutions were passed in view of com- 
mencing Life business. Amongst these was one 
authorizing the directors to appropriate from time 
to time ''so much of the accumulations of the 
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moneys of the companj as may appear to them to^ 
have fairly arisen from the Life Insurance business 
of the company as a fund to be called the Life- 
Fund/' for the security of the holders of the com- 
pany's life poUcies. It was also resolved that the- 
proportion of the costs and expenses in carrying* 
on the business of the company to be charged to 
the Life Insurance branch should not exceed 10 per- 
cent, on the annual income derived from the pay- 
ment to the company of the premiums of its Life- 
policies. Eighty per cent, of profits were to be^ 
given to the participating policy-holders every five- 
years, the first distribution to be as from 31st 
December, 1867. 

The first . actuarial investigation into the Life- 
business took place at the end of 1867. In his^ 
report, the actuary, Mr. W. P. Pattison, says, " The- 
first policy was granted by the Life branch on the 
1st day of May, 1862, and up to the 31st December 
of that year the ofiice had issued 180 policies,, 
assuring a capital sum of £171,300, and producing in 
yearly premiums £5,245. As; however, several 
of the policies were for a large amount, £798 had to* 
be paid away in premiums for re-assurance ; so that 
at the end of the first eight months the net amount 
of premiums received by the office was £4,447." It 
was not long before the business of the company^ 
began to assume large proportions ; and from a state- 
ment showing the position of the company at the 
close of 1870, we observe that nearly 2,000 policies, 
assuring £1,642,908, had been issued at that date ;: 
the life funds invested amounted to £169,623, and! 
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there was a surplus of £53,807. Four-fifths of 
this amount were distributed among the policy- 
holders, and one-fifth to the shareholders, the bonus 
to the former averaging £2 28. per cent, per annum 
on the sum assured. It was explained in a note 
attached to the valuation balance-sheet that the 
margin of premiums above the sums required to 
provide for the risks was not included in the 
valuation, but was ^* set aside to form what is often 
termed a surplus fund." The value of that 
margin was then £118,936. 

The last quinquennial valuation but one of the 
assets and liabilities of the Life branch of the com- 
pany took place on the 31st December, 1872. The 
result showed a surplus of £75,731, out of which a 
bonus of £73,600 was declared. This compares with 
£41,000, the amount distributed on the company's 
first division of profits at tiie end of 1867. The 
total bonus for the ten years of the company's 
existence is thus £114,600, regarding which Mr. 
Pattison remarks, " I believe that no office estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom within the last forty- 
five years has declared so large a bonus during the 
firat ten years of its existence." That this result 
has not been secured by any sacrifice of the in- 
terests of future policy-holders is evident from the 
employment of -the "Combined Experience of 
Seventeen Life Offices Table," which the auditor 
considers a much more severe test than the Carlisle 
Table. If the latter had been adopted the bonus 
would have been increased 22 per cent. The rate 
of interest assumed was 3 per cent., and the margin 
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of premiums beyond the pure or risk premiums- 
(teelmically called the " loading," and amounting 
to £16,313 per annuip) was reserved for future ex- 
penses and profits. That the security of an ample 
reserve was the first consideration is further proved 
by the following considerations : — 1. The reserve 
of one-half of the whole extra premiums paid upon 
current policies from the commencement; 2. The 
accumulation at compound interest of the whole of 
the special extra premiums paid by military men 
for service in India, to meet any future loss from 
war ; 3. The addition of £10,657 to the value of 
the liabilities by way of adjustment to meet claim* 
at an earlier date after death than six month* 
usually assured ; and 4. The reserve of a further 
sum of £6,940 to meet the excess of premiums paid 
in the second half of the year over those due in the 
first. The tests used by the Commercial Union, it 
will thus be seen, are exceedingly severe; the 
extra accumulations are exceptionally large; the 
estimate of future claims is far in excess of what 
experience has found sufficient, and the existence 
of a reserve equal to 67*75 per cent, of the pre- 
miums paid from the beginning to meet whole life 
policies, enables the company to arrange for paying 
very Uberal surrender values. Absolute security is 
obtained by the policy-holders without risk, while 
the advantages offered to assurers are of the most 
tempting character. The surrender value allowed 
on participating policies of three years' standing i& 
at least 40 per cent, of the premiums paid and 33 
per cent, on non-participating policies, while loand^ 
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are granted on policies up to the surrender valae, to 
keep them in force. Through the complete separar 
tion of the funds of the Life department from those 
of the other departments, and their investment in 
the names of separate trustees, the exact position 
of the company's business under its different head- 
ings may be discerned at a glance. The Life 
policy-holders have the guarantee of a paid-up 
capital of a quarter of a million, that the expenses 
of management shall not exceed 10 per cent, upon 
the premium income ; but the expenses have always- 
been within that margin. 

The last quinquennial valuation of the assets and 
habilities of the Life branch took place on the Slst 
December, 1877, and resulted in a surplus of 
£100,000. 

To complete our review of the leading facta in 
the history, and the chief characteristics in the 
management of the Commercial Union, we shall 
give the results of the company's operations as we 
find them stated in the last annual report of 
the directors for the year ending 31st December, 
1878. These are distinguished under the three 
heads of — the Fire brandi, the Life branch, and the 
Marine branch. The net premiums received under 
the first during 1878, after deducting for returns and 
re-assurances, was £590,283, while the amount paid 
for losses was £293,313, or 49f per cent, of the 
premiums ; £30,000 was carried to profit and loss* 
account, and the remainder, amounting, after allow- 
ing for outstanding losses to £451,657, stood at 
the credit of the Fire fimd, on Slst December lasL 
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Under the Life branph 463 policies, assuring 
£313,518, were issued during the year, the pre- 
miums on which were £11,663. The business of 
the Marine branch, during the year 1876, yielded a 
satisfactory profit, out of which the directors carried 
£50,000 to the profit and loss account. The direc- 
tors recommended a dividend of 20 per cent, for the 
year. In their first report the directors congratu- 
lated the shareholders of the Commercial Union 
that the new business in the Life department had 
been at the rate of nearly £8,000 per annum, 
which they said would be recognized to be a great 
success by " all familiar with first-class Life busi- 
ness." They were equally satisfied with the Fire 
premiums, which yielded over £56,000. The latter 
^re now considerably over half a million, and the 
former above £16,000. The Commercial Union is 
not a company which lies on its oars, for it mkkes 
vioforous efforts to extend its business. With such 
success have these been attended, that the directors 
have been obliged to acquire additional premises, 
and they have purchased the freehold in 'Change 
Alley, close to their present offices in Cornhill. 
They have numerous branches throughout Great 
Britain, and in various other parts of the world ; 
and the quinquennial investigation in 1877 has 
proved that a great further extension of its business 
has taken place. 

This shows a considerable increase over that of 
1872. £20,000 was appropriated to the share- 
holders and £80,000 to the policy-holders. 



THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 

LIFE. 

Wb have had occasion, in tracing the history of our 
Life Companies, more than once to call attention 
to the enterprise and energy displayed in Insurance 
matters by the commercial classes of Liverpool 
and Manchester. To their initiative has been due 
the establishment of more than one of the most 
flourishing of the younger institutions classed 
among the rising generation of such associations. 
This was notably the case with the Queen, whose 
career we have sketched, and it was the same 
with the company now under review. The idea of 
an institution that should have its head-quarters 
in Lancashire, and should be identified with that 
important county by name as well as by its business 
was not new when the London and Lancashire 
Life began its operations. Ten years before, 
under somewhat similar circumstances to those 
that heralded its birth, a number of influential mer- 
chanis and manufacturers associated with Liver- 
pool and Manchester, started the Ijancashire Fire 
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and Life Insurance Company, since known as the- 
Lancashire Insurance Company. This institution 
found it profitable to subordinate the Life to the 
Fire branch, and the progress it made was of a 
highly encouraging character. Stimulated, doubt- 
less, by the success thus achieved by a provincial 
office, when there was a revival of assurance enter- 
prise some fifteen years ago, it occurred to a number 
of Liverpool merchants that they might plant in 
the county another similar company which should 
be at once a metropolitan and a provincial society. 
Accordingly, in 1862, the year which saw the birth 
of the Commercial Union, and several other com- 
panies, they united to start the London and Lanca- 
shire — ^but as a double company, the two branches 
for Fire and Life being kept entirely distinct To^ 
make the separation the more manifest, the head- 
quarters of the Fire department were placed at 
Liverpool, while those of the Life branch were 
fixed at London; and although, as is commonly the 
case in the experience of offices that carry on both 
these branches of Insurance business, the Fire 
department became the more important of the two, 
the Life transactions have made steady progress,, 
and have now attained respectable proportions. As- 
was inevitable in the case of a young company 
having to face so vigorous a competition as beset the 
London and Lancashire, the expenditure on working 
expenses, including commissions, has been large, 
amounting at one time to more than 27 per cent, of 
the revenue. This was when the company was not 
quite eight years old, and the high authority of 
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Professor de Morgan may be cited in support of 
snch a policy. " The expenses of carrying on an 
Insurance office," said the Professor, " though they 
vary somewhat with the amount of business, yet do 
not by any means increase as fast. In the first year 
of its existence it would not be surprising if all the 
premiums paid were swallowed up by housa 
rents, salaries, etc., while in process of time in- 
cirease of business may reduce such expendi- 
ture to 2 per cent, upon the yearly premiums." 
It was ten years before the directors of the 
London and Lancashire deemed it prudent to divide 
any profits among the policy-holders, and they have 
had the reward of their self-denial in the progress, 
which has been since made, not only in the Fire, 
but also in the Life business, with which alone we 
are here concerned. We may state that in addition 
to their two head-offices the company carry on 
business in several of the more important provincial 
towns of both Great Britain and Ireland. There is- 
a branch at Belfast, and another at Dublin in the 
latter country. There are English branches at 
Birmingham and Bristol for the North Stafford and 
Western districts ; at Manchester and Leeds for the 
former town and for Yorkshire ; at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne for the North of England, and at Glasgow for 
the West of Scotland ; while there is also an office 
at Merthyr for the South Wales, Monmouth, and 
Hereford district. The company have, besides, 
an excellent connection in the colonies — through 
branch offices in Australia and Canada — and they 
have another at Calcutta for British India. 
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The directors of the Life office were satisfied with 
3, small capital to start with, the nominal amount 
being £100,000, in £10 shares, of which £1 4s., or a 
•total of £12,000, is now paid-up, the amount having 
been increased to this figure from £10,000 at the 
last valuation. Besides this, however, the capital of 
the Fire department is nominally a million, of 
which £2 10s. per share was paid up, maJdng 
£180,000, or a total paid-up capitial of nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds between the two. We 
need only further state, with reference to the Fire 
department, that its prosperity is proved by the 
dividends of 7 per cent, paid to the shareholders. 
The Life office at London has a strong board of 
directors, of which Colonel Kingscote, M.P., is the 
-chairman. 

Among the special features of Life Assurance 
which the London and Lancashire has adopted, is 
the issue of free paid-up policies after one premium 
has been received. These are issued under the 
limited premium tables, and the premiums vary 
according to the time at which they are payable. 
When payable in ten years, the amount of the 
paid-up policy granted will be one-tenth of the sum 
assured, after one annual premium is paid ; two- 
tenths after two years' payments ; three-tenths after 
three, and so on in proportion. In the same way, 
when, by twenty payments, the paid-up policy would 
be one-twentieth of the sum assured, after payment 
of one premium, it will be two-twentieths after pay- 
ment of two premiums and so on. Holders of 
policies on the ordinary tables, under which the 
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premiuois are payable throughout life, may receiver 
the same benefit through the issue of a paid-up 
policy, after payment of three complete years' pre- 
miums. Examples of the operation of this plan 
will be found in the ordinary prospectus of the 
company. The directors offer favourable terms- 
also for the issue of partnership policies; and in 
accordance with the " Married Woman's Property- 
Act" they grant policies securing the amount 
assured for the benefit of the wife and children of 
the party assuring, which cannot be taken by the 
creditors of the husband. The terms and con- 
ditions with reference to foreign residence are 
generous, certificates being given freeing policies 
from all restrictions under this head ; so that there- 
is no extra premium in ordinary cases wherever the 
assured may go, while licences are granted in many 
instances even where persons are called by their 
occupation to reside abroad. The policies of the 
company — we may add — are unchallengeable after 
being in existence for five years, and liberal terms- 
are granted to any of the assured who may wish to 
surrender their policies for a cash value, after pay- 
ing three years' premiums. The company grant 
loans on the security of their policies, and also on 
personal security. The special facilities offered by 
the London and Lancashire Company to insurers 
proceeding to and residing in India, and the Aus- 
tralian and Canadian colonies, deserve the careful 
attention of all who may be called to these parts. 

We have stated that the first distribution of profits 
of this office did not take place till 1872, or ten 
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years afler the eBtablishmeat of the company. The 
date to which the valuation was made was the 31st 
December of that year. The table of mortality 
U3ed was the Carlisle^ the rate of interest assured 
was 3 per cent., the whole of the " loading " was 
reserved to meet future expenses or to swell future 
profits, and all participating policies in force at the 
date of declaration and opened prior to the date of 
valuation shared in the profits, which were distri- 
buted according to the number of years each policy 
had been in force. The result of the valuation 
showed the total profit of the ten years' working of 
the company to be £11,372, of which £9,098 were 
divisible among the policy-holders. The bonus to 
the whole life participating policies was £1 per 
cent, per annum, or equal to from 23 to 50 per cent, 
of the premiums paid, while 20 per cent, was added 
to the shareholders' fund. The bonus might be 
added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of 
premiums, received in cash, or might be converted 
into an Endowment Assurance, to be paid at a 
certain specified age. Under this last plan the 
bonus at each declaration is applied in absolute 
extinction of the later premiums, and the policy 
made payable at a given age, so that the person 
assured may himself reap the benefit during his own 
lifetima 

The balance-sheet issued at this time showed that 
the Assurance fund amounted to £82,702. Among 
the assets of the company were mortgages on . pro- 
perty in the United Kingdom, £11,760, and invest- 
ments, chiefly in Indian and Colonial Government 
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securities and in railway debentures, £50,300. 
The amount of funds, which at the beginning 
of the year was £77,570, waa £92,702 at the 
end ; the premiums amounted to £34,929, and 
the interest and dividends to £3,301. Commission 
and expenses of management figure at close upon 
£10,000. 

During the three years that have elapsed since 
the valuation, there has been a rapid and exceed- 
ingly satisfactory increase of business. The total 
funds which, as we have seen, were £92,702 in 
1872, had advanced at the end of 1875 to £135,537, 
which is an increase of nearly 50 per cent. The 
net premium income rose from £34,929 to £43,866 
in the same period. 

As Assurance business is now conducted it is 
well nigh impossible for a young company to dis- 
pense with commissions, and it cannot be expected 
that such an institution will conduct its business at 
the same ratio of working expenses as long- 
established offices are able to do. This accounts 
for the comparatively high figure of this company's 
expenses, but with the growth of the institution in 
experience, and its advanoe in the confidence of the 
public, considerable savings may be looked for un- 
der this head. In all other respects it is evident the 
London and Lancashire Life is in a healthy and 
flourishing condition, and the energy brought to 
bear on the management of its business will, no 
doubt, secure for it a large additional amount of 
public favour. Its future growth may therefore be 
expected to be substantial and probably rapid. 
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Daring the last year for which the accounts have- 
been issued, viz., to 31st December 1878, the new 
premium income amounted to £12,747, making the- 
total premium income (after deducting re-assurances) 
£60,559. The balance of the year, after paying 
proprietors' interest at 6| per cent, on the amount 
paid-up, stands at £170,344. The average rate of 
interest on the invested assets reached the very 
satiBfactory figure of £5 Is. The assets at this date- 
stood at £175,422. 
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THE SCOTTISH COMMEECIAL. 



In our. sketches of the various Assurance offices- 
we have seen that the Scotch took a prominent part 
in Life Assurance business when their first pre- 
judices against it had been fairly surmounted. The 
success which attended the earliest efforts made in 
North Britain encouraged competitors to enter the 
field. These did not long confine their energies to 
the country in which they began their operations ;. 
and gradually, as they extended their business and 
achieved the same results in England as they had 
done in Scotland, the Scotch companies took a 
high place in general confidence and esteem. In 
the course of time a peculiarly favourable estimate 
of Scotch offices prevailed, and the later events 
have given no cause to think this confidence mis- 
placed. The energy, carefulness, shrewdness, and 
sagacity usually associated with the Scottish cha- 
racter, made it certain that under ordinarily satis- 
factory conditions Life Assurance companies well 

backed in the North might be implicitly relied upon 

c 
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to fulfil their contracts and conduct their business 
in a manner likely to prove profitable to policy- 
holders, and also— in the case of Proprietary offices 
— ^to shareholders. We have seen that companies 
multiplied under the stimulus of a healthy rivalry 
between the larger towns, until a very large number 
had been established and were found to be driving 
a profitable business. The Scottish Commercial 
Insurance Company — now the Scottish Commercial 
Fire and life Insurance Company — was one of the 
latest in the field. It was instituted in Glasgow 
in the year 1865, so that it is now in its thirteenth 
year, and the results it has achieved during that 
period have been of a very remarkable character. 
Although there might appear to have been already 
a sufficient number of offices for both Fire and Life 
Assurance to cover the whole ground, experience 
has proved that business of this character in a pro- 
gressive community can be developed with great 
rapidity, and in the natural course of things the 
ordinary increase of the population steadily widens 
the field in which operations can be conducted. 

The Scottish Commercial started at the first as a 
Fire office, but very soon it was found desirable to 
add on a Life department as well. It was sup- 
ported by men of great influence in the world of 
commerce in the West of Scotland, and with charac- 
teristic national fervour the promoters devoted 
their energies to attracting business and making 
their office of a first class nature. At the first 
general meeting, held in July, 1866, in accordance 
with the Articles of Association, the results of nine 
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months' operations were reported to the share- 
holders^ but there were no printed copies of the 
report issued. According to it the premiums on 
Fire business amounted to £9,954, a result which 
it was said would compare very favourably with 
the figures of any other office at a like period 
of its existence. In the report it was intimated 
that the directors, after giving the matter full 
consideration, had determined on recommending 
to the proprietors that Life business should be 
assumed by the company, and that the resolutions 
necessary to enable the company to entertain Life 
proposals would be submitted at the meeting in the 
following March. 

The exhortations of the manager to the agents 
of the company to exert themselves to extend the 
business of their agencies proved very effective, 
and were followed by excellent results. In the first 
complete year of the company the net Fire pre- 
miums were £17,353 ; the next year, ending January, 
1868, they showed an increase of 22 per cent., being 
£21,306; in 1869 they were £22,438; in 1870, 
£27,554 ; and in 1871, £45,243, being an increase 
of upwards of 60 per cent. This was not because 
of any undue means adopted to develope the busi- 
ness, but was the direct effect of the energy and 
industry of the representatives and agents of 
the company, especially in its foreign business. 
During 1871 not only were the directors able to 
boast of the largest business the company had 
done, but also the largest balance at the credit of 
the profit and loss account. The net amount for 
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the year was £12,336^ being £5,000 more than in 
the year preceding. Hitherto the dividend had 
been at the rate of 5 per cent., but the directors 
thought they were warranted in rising from that to 
7 per cent. They were the more easily able to .come 
to the conclusion that it would be prudent to take 
this step from the fact that this was the last year 
in which they required to pay preliminary expenses^ 
These had been cleared off in five years, which 
was an unusually short period. By this time the 
directors had greatly extended their foreign business, 
having established agencies at Calcutta, Ceylon,. 
Demerara, Kurrachee, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
San Francisco, Sydney, Yokohama, and Auckland. 

The Life business bas not been extended in 
equal proportions with the Fire, but the expense was 
reported extremely low, the mortality, fortunately, 
was light, and the character of the business was, 
therefore, excellent. Having a stable proprietary 
at its back, and always acting on the principle of 
making adequate provision for the risks undertaken, 
the company was able to look forward to a satis 
factory development in this branch. The grosa 
premiums for the year ending September, 1870, 
were £3,147, and £600 paid all the claims during 
the period. The balance forming the Life Accu- 
mulation Fund at 30th September, 1870, was 
£6,367, and the amount at the credit of the Reserve 
and Contingent Funds was £20,042. 

The first investigation in the Life Department 
resulted in a bonus of £1 78. 6d. per cent, per 
annum to the participating policy-holders, while 
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provision was made for an intermediate bonus upon 
assurances which might become claims prior to the 
next division of profits. According to the actuary's 
report, the fact was established that the Accumu- 
lated Life Fund was more than sufficient to cover 
all liabilities under policies then existing. The 
Life department, it may be stated, was established 
in 1867, and the investigations were quinquennial. 
The advantages offered to policy-holders were on 
a liberal scale. Amongst them may be mentioned 
the issue of policies which become fully paid-up 
on receipt of a limited number of premiums. In 
the event of non-payment during the proper time, 
each premium paid constitutes an inalienable claim 
to an insurance of a proportionate amount, and the 
objectionable features of lapsed policies are thus 
avoided. Among the advantages of what are thus 
called " ten-payment Life policies, " may be enume- 
rated that the policy from the first is a valuable 
security for an advance, the assurer is relieved 
from the necessity of paying premiums during the 
later portion of his life, and as the premiums are 
limited to ten, he knows how many, at the most, he 
is required to pay. We do not wonder, then, that 
these limited policies have been highly valued. 

We have given a statement of the progress of the 
Fire Insurance business of the Scottish Commercial 
from its start, and during the first few years of 
its existence. We have also shown what were the 
comparatively small beginnings of its Life business, 
and the results that were attained on the com- 
pletion of the first quinquennial period. We have 
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thus given one term of the comparison. We shall 
now, by supplying the results during the last year 
of the company's operations, as shown by the 
report for the year 1878, enable a comparison to be 
formed which will exhibit the rapid progress the 
company has made during its short but flourishing^ 
existence. 

The premium income in the Fire department 
yielded during 1878 the large eum of £231,439'. 
Since 1866, the first year of the company's existence^ 
the amount of the premiums ha^ increased more 
than ten-fold, as will be seen by bearing in mind 
that the premiums were then £17,353. In the Life 
department the progress made has not been equally 
remarkable, but, as already explained, the business- 
is of a very safe character, and it is progressive* 
The poUcies issued in 1878 were 267 for £117,240, 
yielding a new premium income of £3,177. The 
Reserve and Fire Re-insurance Fund is now 
£137,000 ; the paid-up capital, formerly £125,000, 
is now for the same amount, and the Life Assurance 
Fund is £56,478. 

While the business has been extended with 
rapidity, it is worthy of remark that the company 
has paid very much less, proportionately, for ex- 
penses than any of its neighbours. At the meeting 
in 1876 the chairman was able to state that the 
ratio of expenses was fully 5 per cent, less than the 
average of the Scotch offices, and less than half of 
the average of all the Life Assurance companies of 
the country. "While the average of all the offices 
was 18*74, and the average of the Scotch offices 
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was 1374, that of the Scottish Commercial was only 
8*59 per cent. Referring to the net premium in- 
come from the Fire department, then £176,360, 
the chairman said it gave the office a real standing 
and influence such as scarcely any company had ever 
before attained in an equal time. During the year 
1878 the Fire premium income has been £231,439 
as already mentioned. We may be sure that when 
better days come, the progress of this company will 
continue. Through the continuous exercise of the 
same qualities that have raised it in so short a time 
to the high vantage-ground on which it now stands 
among the Assurance offices of the empire, the 
share and policy-holders may be confident that a yet 
more prosperous future awaits them. 





THE SCOTTISH IMPEEIAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

This company is one of the more recent of our 
assurance offices, and, like several of the most pros- 
perous of which we have had to sketch the histories, 
it originated in Scotland, and had its head-quarters 
at Glasgow. The name is peculiar, and must be 
declared to be more fanciful than real. Seeing that 
Scotland has never at the proudest period of its 
national history been able to boast of being an 
empire, it is hard to see where the qualifying 
" Imperial " is derived from ; but the promoters 
have secured the advantage at least of a sounding 
and euphonious title, and those who do not believe 
in the sceptical philosophy which enquires mock- 
ingly '* What's in a name V will see in it an augury 
of success. So far, its career has certainly been a 
prosperous one. While it cannot boast of the large 
figures of many older institutions, the ratio of its 
progress from year to year has been satisfactory. 
There have of course been variations, some of the 
years exhibiting, as compared with their immediate 
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predecessors, a much larger increase than others ; 
yet there is no year since its establishment in which 
there has not been an advance in both departments, 
and in the amount of the accumulated fund at the 
end of the year in the Life business. For the Scot- 
tish Imperial is a Fire as well as a Life office, and 
the progress in both branches has been in both as 
nearly as possible equal. Tested by the amount of 
the net premiums — that is to say, the premiums 
after deducting re-assurances — it will be found that 
the proportion of the one to the other continues, 
after ten years' working, to be about the same as it 
was at the outset. Whereas on the first year after 
the company's establishment the net premiums in 
the Life department were £2,606, and those of the 
Fire £9,009, in the year 1876 the amount of the 
former has been £21,456, and that of the latter 
£89,270. The operations of the company have been 
guided by a thoroughly practical spirit, and the 
names of the directors show that it is under the 
management of men who know what wise rules of 
fiound business are, and whose practical experience 
will prevent them sacrificing the advantages of 
prudent and gradual but safe progress to the pros- 
pect of winning more showy but less substantial 
results. The directors of many assurance offices 
present a much more impressive appearance on 
paper, but the world is pretty well tired now of 
names that may dazzle the inexperienced, but con- 
vey no security to those who know the conditions 
of safe enterprise. The directors of the Scottish 
Imperial are gentlemen well-known in the West of 
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Scotland, and will command general confidence in 
the minds of those there who are familiar with the 
reputations of the " merchant princes " of Glasgow 
and the neighbourhood. 

The company was established in the year 18G5, 
and made a start in the actual conduct of business 
in January, 1866. The authorized capital waa 
£1,000,000 in £10 shares; and the amount now 
paid-up is £1 per share. The total of the subscribed 
capital is £500,000, of which £50,000 is therefore 
paid-up. This is double the amount in 1866, when 
the company began operations, the total subscribed 
capital then being only £250,000, and the amount 
paid-up £25,000. These sums were doubled in the 
year 1872. Since the establishment of the com- 
pany there have been two occasions of testing the 
progress of the Life branch in the periodical investi- 
gations by which Life Assurance offices '^take 
stock " of their position and prospects. As in 
most other cases the Scottish Imperial has had its 
overhauling every five years, and the first quin- 
quennial investigation was held in 1870. The 
second one took place in 1875, and the results bear 
out what we have stated regarding the gradual though 
not rapid progress of the institution. At the end 
of 1870 a bonus of £1 2s. 6d. per annum was 
declared on the amounts issued to policy-holders 
under the *' With Profits " table. On the second 
investigation at the close of 1875, the bonus to the 
same class of assurers was slightly greater, or £1 
5s. per annum. 

In order to illustrate in the most lucid manner 
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the trutli of what we have 8aid regarding the 
gradually advancing progress of the company, we 
append a table compiled from the published reports 
of the directors, which will be found on careful 
examination fully to confirm the truth of our 
remarks : — 

Net premiums — f.«., after 

Year. deducting re-insurancet. Life fund at 

Fire. Life. end of year. 

z866 .. £9,009 .. £2,606 .. £z,o88 

1870 .. 34.392 .. 9,438 .. 13.871 

Z875 .. 86,627 .. 18,025 .. 43.848 

1876 .. 89,270 .. 21,456 .. 51.460 

1877 •• 92.759 •• 24,664 .. 67,594 
Z878 .. 949872 •• 27,261 •• 8x,995 

Of course the business of this company, like that 
of all others in any department of activity, has 
suffered from the recent stagnation of enterprise. 
At the last meeting of the shareholders the chair* 
man remarked that, owing to this cause and the 
shrinkage in the value of many important articles 
of commerce, the growth of their revenue had been 
adversely affected. Nevertheless, the progress of 
the institution, even in these untoward circum- 
stances, can be shown to have been " fairly satis- 
factory" on the whole — ^to adopt the modest 
expression of the chairman. From the last issued 
report we gather tibat the Fire premiums during the 
year 1878 amounted to £94,872, or £2,113 above 
the previous year ; and, although the increase is not 
very large, it has been secured by means which 
show a wholesome condition of the company's 
business. Insurance business is of two sorts. It 
may be direct, as obtained through the officers and 
agents of the company dealing with the public at 
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first hand, or it may be what is called gfuarantee 
business, ibtained Lough other insurant offices, 
vrhich hand over their surplus amounts to a given 
company. 

In the case of the direct business we have the 
opportunity (observed the chairman) of inspecting 
the risks proposed, and of arranging the terms, thus 
haying the business directly under our own super- 
vision and control. In case of guarantee business 
we do not appear to the insurers at all in the trans- 
actions, and are not allowed to inspect the risks 
proposed, but have simply to accept the reports 
furnished by the offices giving us the insurances. 
When a fire occurs, we have to pay our share to the 
principal office, which settles the whole loss with 
the insurer, and gets all the credit of doing so. 

The direct business is therefore that which it is 
most desirable to cultivate, and in the case of the 
company before us it is gratifying to find that it has 
increased even in dull times, while there has been a 
diminution (which is not to be regretted) in the 
amount derived from the guarantee business. Since 
the establishment of the Scottish Imperial it has 
paid away above £400,000 in satisfaction of claims 
under Fire and Life policies— a result which it is 
justly believed must have an effect in extending the 
influence of the office and securing for it a good 
share of public patronage. Claims of a reasonable 
description are met with promptitude, and settled in 
a liberal manner, so that the character of the office 
among other insurance companies has been well 
sustained. 
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If we glance more particularly at the Life depa 
ment, we find that the new business of 1876 w 
larger than in 1875, although the business oft 
latter year had been considered exceptionally larj 
in consequence of the anticipated bonus, then 
the eve of being declared. 

The profits of the shareholders from the F 
business are of course larger in proportion th 
those accruing from the Life branch ; but one < 
partment helps the other, and the larger the amoi] 
of business done, the smaller must be the rate 
expenses in both departments. We may state tl 
the dividend on the paid-up capital of the com pa 
for 1878, free of income-tax, was 6 per cent.- 
very satisfactory rate of division for so young 
company. 

Like all the other Scotch Insurance oflfices nc 
the Scottish Imperial has a London branch. It p£ 
special attention of course to Scotland — the land 
its nativity — and in addition to the head-ofiice 
Glasgow, has an important branch in Edinbur^ 
The principal EngUsh provincial towns yield 
goodly amount of business, for developing whi 
there are branches in Liverpool, Manchester, Le( 
and Newcastle, while there is also a branch 
Dublin to secure a footing in Ireland ; and all th< 
oflfices are under the management and control 
well-known gentlemen of local influence in th 
respective neighbourhoods. A branch in Montre 
with a special board of directors, supplies a nucl< 
for cultivating a Canadian connection, which 
capable of large development by means of enei 
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and vigilance in seizing new openings in a field 
already well covered by the numerous agents of 
established Assurance offices. 

The terms of business of the Scottish Imperial 
in its Life department are in accordance with the 
most advanced progressive principles of a safe con- 
duct of Insurance enterprise. Residence in foreign 
<;ountries is allowed at greatly reduced rates upon 
exceedingly liberal terms, and the participating 
policy-holders — it may be worthy of mention — share 
to the extent of 90 per cent, of the profits on both 
<5lasses of policies, those with and those without 
profits equally. The combination of the two great 
branches of Assurance— Fire and Life— under one 
management, enables those responsible for the 
company's affairs to conduct the expenditure so 
that it is confined to an exceptionally small per- 
centage on the revenue. The strict economy which 
is observed is combined with the management of 
business on principles of unquestionable security, 
so that all the advantages of Mutual assurance 
are made available without responsibility to policy- 
holders, together with the guarantee afforded by 
£500,000 of subscribed capital. There is little 
doubt that, conducted on such principles in the 
future as have distinguished its successful manage- 
ment in the past, the Scottish Imperial Company 
may look forward to a large increase of safe 
J:>usiness. 




THE MASONIC AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

This is one of the younger of our Life offices, 
the report for the year ending 30th September 
last being the ninth of the annual series prepared 
for the shareholders. As its name indicates, it 
was specially designed by its founders to meet 
the requirements of members of the Masonic 
Brotherhood, though of course it does not refuse 
to issue policies in other cases, the only con- 
dition observed being ' that the lives shall be 
sound. That the advantages offered by the 
company have been utilized by those in whose 
interest it was primarily instituted, is proved from 
the fact that a large proportion of the claims met 
since the commencement of the office was paid to 
the representatives of assured members whose 
estates were sworn under such small amounts that 
the directors feel confident the office haa been a 
substantial relief to the Masonic charities. Had it 
not been for the Life policy, many widows and 
orphans would have had no other resources than to 
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look to these charities, and the japplications for a 
portion of the funds at their disposal have always- 
been more numerous than they could deal with. 
But while the benevolent purpose and beneficent 
results of the company may commend it to the 
partial regards of some who are interested in 
Masonic matters, a Life assurance office, to be sue- 
sessful, must not only be without suspicion — like 
Caesar's wife- -but must be able to show that it will 
stand the test of the most searching investigations 
into its financial position. We have always main- 
tained that there is no royal road to becoming* 
assured of the safety of such companies. Many 
people are led away by big figures, and, because 
an office makes a great parade of its assets — having- 
them flaunted abroad as at, say, £5,000,000 — while 
it is silent as to its liabilities, suppose they cannot 
do wrong in applying to it for a policy. Others 
are accustomed to test an office by the amount of 
the premium income, and there are numerous other 
ways by which its solvency is gauged. But in all 
these cases the tests are deceitful. Nothing but an 
investigation into the position and accounts of each 
individual company can really give the certainty 
that is required. Now the Masonic and General 
need not shrink from the most searching enquiry, 
for its financial position is not only sound, but 
stronjsr. The ficjures which it is able to set forth 
are, doubtless, small, compared with the huge 
amounts we have had to deal with in many instances 
in passing our leading Life offices under review ; but 
if the assets are small, the liabilities are yet smaller ; 
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and in proportion it will be found to be richer than 
not a few older offices with much greater pre- 
tensions, who have a knack of ignoring their 
liabilities when boasting of their large assets. Of 
course, it must be the case that the liabilities of a 
young office, having policies which average less 
than three years, must be far below those of one 
which has policies that have been in force — on the 
average — for fifteen and twenty, and many of them 
for even thirty years. The directors, in the report 
now before us, say — "A solvent Life assurance 
company is one in which the present value of its 
future net premiums, together with its available 
assets, will more than cover the present value of the 
sums assured." It would be impossible to define 
more concisely or with greater felicity what we may 
say is the best available test of a company's real 
character. If able to meet it, it must be pro- 
nounced sound and trustworthy ; and no further 
accumulation of assets could make it more safe, 
though this might strengthen its hands and fit it 
for further effi)rts to extend its business. 

The Masonic and General is in this position, and 
in the uncalled and unpaid capital of nearly £12,000, 
which may be taken to be an asset in reserve, there 
is a further guarantee for the policy-holders. It is, 
as will have been gathered, a Proprietarial institu- 
tion with a subscribed capital, and, as will .also 
have been observed, as a limited company its shares 
are in many hands, the amount of each being only 
£2, and the number 13,386. As £11,736 is un- 
called and unpaid, the total paid up is £15,736. 
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The directors have not deemed it desirable to issue 
more shares during the year, as there has been 
no necessity for an increase of capital^ and they 
intimate that they have determined to make no 
further allotment, except under special or excep- 
tional circumstances. Turning to the business of 
the year ending 30th September, 1877, it is ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to find that about one-sixtH 
of the amount proposed to be assured was 
declined by the board. This circumstance proves 
beyond question that the directors have, as they 
state, maintained their resolution not to swell the 
figures of the business by assuring doubtful lives. 
Such a nominal and apparent increase is a drag 
upon, and not a benefit to an Assurance company. 
Another fact which illustrates the carefulness of the 
management, and which may be noted, is that the 
working expenses have been reduced; but, of 
course, in the case of a young oflice, a large 
proportion of whose policies are new, the expendi- 
ture must be relatively large. The greater part 
of the expenses of a Life office— unless such sluggish 
and antique institutions as rest on their oars, satisfied 
with what has been done in the past — are incurred in 
securing new business. Consequently, in the case 
of an office like the Masonic and General, more than 
a third of the total number of policies on whose books 
are new, reductions in working expenses are pecu- 
liarly difficult, and wise shareholders will not expect 
too much economy in this direction. These facts 
also expose the fallacy of another test often applied 
to Assurance companies, according to which the 
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ratio of expeijiditure to premium income is regarded 
as of the first importance. Important, no doubt, it 
is, but it cannot be taken as the criterion by which 
to gauge the stability of a Life office. 

The progress of this company, if not brilliant, 
has been substantial. Of course it has felt the 
effects (like all other institutions of the kind) of the 
severe depression of trade throughout the country. 
That has laid an arrest upon the progress of Life 
Assurance to an extent greater than is generally 
supposed. Any increase of new business at such a 
time is therefore more than commonly welcome, and 
the fact that in the year before last the Masonic 
and General added thirty-one policies, assuring 
£15,605, beyond the number issued in the year 
preceding, ought to be accepted by the shareholders 
with gratification. The total number of proposals 
received during the year was 295, to assure £87,310. 
Of these, however, no fewer than 72, representing 
£24,050, were declined or not completed, leaving 
223 policies, assuring £59,660. The results of the 
valuation of 1873 were such as ought to inspire 
every confidence in the company's stability. At 
that time the funds in hand were 285 per cent, of 
the net liability under policies. In other words, for 
every separate £100 of net liability which the com- 
pany had at the date of the last valuation, they 
had £285 with which to meet it. As it will be 
interestmg to compare the position of other offices 
with that of the Masonic and General, the following 
statement has been extracted and deduced from the 
returns made about the 9.ame time as at the date of 
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the last valuatioii of this companj. From the 
figures given below it will be seen that the position 
of the Masonic and General is excellent : — 

BXTKACTID AND DBDVCBD rXOlf PAKLIAMBMTAKY BlUB-BoOK, I88UBD 

X5TH July, 1874. 

No. ol Amount of EsUmatod Ratio of 

ycftrt No. of poll- Snmias* funds at end netUftp funds t» 

csfcnb- Name of Companjr. dcs In force, sured. of year. bilitf . net lia- 

lislied Schedule j. Schedule 5. Schedule i. Schedule j. bilitj. 

£ £ £ P.Ccnt. 

67 London Life 6,339 8,057,640 3,149,965 3,130,587 zox 

50 Economic 9t8x2 8,735,100 2,864,647 2,481,563 ziz 

z6 Qneen 3,554 1,453,965 202,879^ 1741036 iir 

28 Sovereign 8,151 2,161,997 344i994* 307t2Zo xza 

7 Scottish Commercial 420 156,325 18,334* 131O87 1x5 

56 Scottish Widows .. 24,327 X7,42o,768 5,626,854 4,425,230 X27 

36 Scottish Provident.. x8,059 8,844,928 2,173,751 x,8o7,32X X40 

5 Masonic & General.. 475 95.954 2,303 809 285 
These are the amounts pertaining to the Life departments. 

The report for the year ending 30th September, 
1878^ together with the results of the quinquennial 
Taluation, are now before us, and show in the words 
of the Directors a ** decided * and marked progress." 
Compared with the first five years the number of 
policies issued and the sums assured were as 
follows : — 

No. of Policies. Sums Assured, 

xst five years •• 795 .. <94f484 

2d five years •• 945 .. 236,752 

The premium income is more than double that 

of the previous five years and the income from 

interest is increased seyenfold, as shown by the 

following figures : — 

X873. X878. 

Premiums after deduction of re-assur- ;f s. d. ;f s. d. 

ance premiums zii949 o ^ 26,235 8 5 

Consideration for annuities •• 689 x 6 1,000 o o 

Interest and dividends 206 2 5 1,460 x6 6 

Total funds at close of each period 2,303 9 7 9,408 x8 8 
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The facts and figures adduced above speak plaioly 
and clearly for themselves, and the directors are to 
be heartily congratulated upon the admirable pro- 
gress which they continue to maintain. 




THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

In the yarious work we have from time to time 
sought to discharge in the columns of the 
BuLLioNiST, in supplying guidance and direction 
to intending and actual assurers, our view has been 
chiefly confined to companies of native origin. We 
have had to trace the histories and careers of 
associations started in different parts of the British 
islands^ which have built themselves up from small 
beginnings until they had assumed colossal dimen- 
sions, with incomes surpassing those of some petty 
States and Principalities. But successful Insurance 
companies have not been confined to the British 
islands ; and it is with some degree of satisfaction 
that we turn from the records of purely English, 
Scottish, or Irish life Assurance companies to an 
institution of Transatlantic origin, which has chosen 
its own course, adhered steadfastly to its own care- 
fully-selected principles of doing business, and 
grown from a tiny seed to be a mighty tree, under 
the shadow of whose branches assurers of aU 
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nations may take shelter. The New York life 
Insurance Company is the association we refer to^ 
which has attained such cosmopolitan proportions 
that it may be fairly taken as the brilliant exemplar 
of all that is most prosperous in non-British 
institutions of the kind. If Englishmen are able 
to glory in the fact that Life Insurance is a plant 
of British origin, they may feel a just pride in 
witnessing the extent to which it has been 
developed in the New World, where the restless 
energy of the American genius is satisfied with 
nothing that does not dwarf by its gigantic scale all 
Old World growths. Yet while the prestige of 
magnitude, with huge revenues, splendid surpluses, 
and ever tempting bonuses is thus illustrated, the 
most timid of native-born Britons need be under no 
apprehension as if foreign Insurance companies 
doing business in Great Britain could be relieved 
from the safeguards by which they are enabled to 
test the solvency of purely English institutions. In 
Mr. Cave's Act of 1870, as originally drawn, there 
was no clause compelling the pubUcation of their 
accounts by foreign companies doing business in 
England. This defect, however, was afterwards 
supplied, so that these institutions are placed on the 
same precise level with English companies of the 
same sort ; and whatever guarantees for their 
solvency are secured by the laws of the United 
Kingdom, apply equally to societies like the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

A closer glance at the constitution of this com- 
pany, and its relations to the laws of its own State. 
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will soon reveal that a much more effective 
guarantee has been provided by the laws of 
America. The returns, which are required by the 
States of New York and Massachusetts to be sent 
to a public officer, who is directed to institute the 
most searching enquiries and report upon the con- 
dition of every office, are, Mr. Cave himself long 
ago pointed out, of the most searching character. 
The precautions suggested by the English law are 
simple and elementary in the extreme in com- 
parison. Under the American laws it has been 
remarked — and the statement is no rhetorical ex- 
aggeration — that the State is itself responsible for 
the solvency of the Life companies in it. An 
example of the strictness of the supervision exer- 
cised may be taken from the law enforced in regard 
to . the investment of assets. The New York Life 
is restricted by law to loans upon unencumbered 
real estate, which must be worth at least double the 
amount of the loans, and which must be situated 
within New York State, or within fifty miles of 
New York City ; to United States or New York 
State bonds, and to other strictly first-class securities 
sanctioned by the Insurance Department. When 
it is borne in mind that these investments yield a 
much larger rate of interest than is obtained from 
similar investments in Great Britain, no further 
evidence will be needed of the reality of the guaran- 
tees of solvency and security provided by the 
American law. 

The New York Life Insurance Company was in- 
corporated by special Act of the Legislature of the 
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State in 1843, but did not commence business until 
1845. The principle on which it has been founded, 
and. on which its business has bee|n so successfully 
conducted, is (Uke some of the most important 
British companies) purely Mutual. That is to say, 
the whole of the profits are divided every year 
among the policy-holders. There is no proprietors' 
capital to take up the profits, and no unpaid capital 
whatever. The profits go at once to the assured, 
and the great progress of the company is appealed 
to to prove the advantages of this plan. The 
company has paid £2,923,642 claims, and also 
£2,170,075 in cash bonuses, and had, December 
31st, 1878, a cash surplus of £1,417,202 over all 
liabiUties. The growth of the company is shown 
by the following table ; — 





Accumulation at 




Accumulation at 




the end of Year. 




the end of Year. 


i866 


£1,401,818 


1873 


£4,886,045 


1867 


1,831,950 


1874 


5,455,717 


z868 


2,200,164 


1875 


6,117,818 


1869 


2,665,584 


1876 


6,632,743 


1870 


3,172,244 


1877 


6,968,911 


1871 


3,7191164 


Z878 


7.558.016 


1872 


4,306,612 







We have already spoken of the minute rules 
which must be complied with by Insurance 
companies, in some at least of the States of the 
"model Republic." They not only provide for 
thorough and effective supervision, but for the 
summary stoppage of all further business proceed- 
ings whenever a company's resources are impaired. 
Should it be ascertained by the State Insurance 
Department that a company has not the reserve 
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required bj law, it can be compelled to stop 
business at once ; a receiver is then appointed, and 
if there is a chance of recovery it will be turned to 
account. Instead of having to wait years perhaps, 
for the slow procedure in the Court of Chancery 
determining regarding its insolvency, the company 
can reinsure its risks, and its assets are kept 
untouched. Another point of advantage is the- 
inviolability of policies by the action of creditors. 
In the New York State this is secured by law,, 
so that even if a person assured should die insolvent, 
his policies issued payable to wife or children 
are beyond the reach of creditors. In accordance 
with the Mutual principle on which the New 
York Life works, bonuses are declared annually,, 
and may, after payment of the first annual 
premium, be used either to increase the amount 
assured, or in reduction of the premiums paid. 
Under what is called the contribution plan, the 
actu9,l surplus, after deduction of the cost of the 
insurance, is returned to the assured, who thereby 
receives an increasing bonus every year in diminu- 
tion of his payments or in augmentation of the 
value of his policy. The conditions of assur- 
ance as to foreign residence and exposure to excep- 
tional risks are of the most liberal character, no- 
extra charge being imposed for residing in Conti- 
nental Europe during war. A special feature of the 
New York Life is what they term the Tontine In- 
vestment Policy, which ofiers peculiar advantages- 
to intending assurers. We have not space to ex- 
plain the details of the scheme : but we may state 
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that it haa received the approval of men justly held 
in esteem as authorities on insurance matters. By 
combining the Tontine principle of the distxibutioi 
of profit with ordinary life and Endowment assur- 
ance, the survivors beyond certain selected periods 
reap the maximum advantage to which they be- 
come entitled through their superior vitality and 
persistence in paying the premiums. There is 
here a conjunction of the benefits of Life assurance 
with the security of a good investment, and the pro- 
vision of an annuity for the payment of the annual 
premiums. The powers of compound interest to 
confer benefits undreamt of by the most sanguine, 
have never been so signaUy Ulustrated as in the 
case of the new class of policy of which we have 
spoken. One authority on such matters says the 
advantages thus secured are more varied in their 
character than are afforded by any plan of insur- 
ance now in use by any company within his know- 
ledge. 

It is seven years since the New York Life began 
operations in England, and secured a local habita- 
tion at 76 and 77, Cheapside, London. The extent 
of its operations will be estimated when we state 
that, in addition to the ^'department of Great 
Britain and Ireland," there is a department of 
France and one of Belgium. In connection with 
that for Great Britain and Ireland, there is a syste- 
matic organisation with committees of reference, 
composed of local notabilities in the leading centres 
— at Manchester, in Scotland, and in the Nortli of 
Ireland. So comprehensive a scheme of operations 
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requires for its basis and justification enormous funds, 
and when we come to enquire into what these are in 
the case of the New York life, we find they exist. 
We have had before us a report by the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of New York 
State on the position and resources of the company, 
dated 24th October, 1877. The nature of the ex- 
amination will be understood when it is stated that 
tiie services of forty-one gentlemen, described as 
men " of character, standing and experience," were 
procured in the valuation of the company's pro- 
perty. This property is situated in forty counties 
in the States of New York and New Jersey, covered 
by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of 
£3,470,969, and forty-nine pieces of property owned 
by the company, amounting in value to £508,315. 
^* The abstracts of title to each and every piece of 
these large amounts of property have been closely 
examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent. All other investments, amounting 
to £2,062,209, have been carefully looked into, 
and evidence of payment by the company for such 
investments demanded and given, although many of 
these payments were made twenty years ago. The 
cash securities of the company, tiie cost of which 
on the books amounts to £1,964,105, are of the 
most unexceptionable character, and are worth 
£116,103 more than cost." In all other respects 
the results of the examination are declared equally 
satisfactory ; and after applying the hardest tests 
possible under the law, and eliminating every 
doubtful item from the company's resources, the net 
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surplus was found to reach the large sum of 
£1,192,575. We cannot be surprised, then, that 
the superintendent should have had " no hesitation 
in stating that this great corporation is entitled to 
public confidence, and ite officers to his warmest 
commendation." The interest from its invested 
property is far in excess of the total claims under 
policies during the year, so that more perfect secu- 
rity for policy-holders than is afforded would be 
simply impcssible. 

The accumulated funds at December 3l8t, 1878, 
had reached X7,558,016. The annual income waa 
£1,573,639. 





THE UNITED STATES EQUITABLE. 

The Equitable is a favourite name in Life afsuranoe 
records. Besides the original Equitable, we have 
the prosperous and flourishing Scottish Equitable, 
and the same name is borne by one of the most 
stable and trustwortiiy Assurance societies of the 
United States. The present is a seasonable oppor- 
tunity for introdacing its claims and position to the 
notice of our readers, for it has lately passed through 
a most searching ordeal, and has come out of it not 
only unscathed, but strengthened by the trial, and 
(as figuratively put by is (president) without so 
much as the smell of fire upon ts igarments. Some 
time ago there was a good deal of uneasiness among 
our American cousins regarding their Life Assur- 
ance companies. The trials through which all en- 
terprises and institutions have passed since the 
commencement of the time of anxiety at the panic 
of 1873 have left no class of business in the States 
unaffected. It is only too well known how many 
" enterprises " of great pith and moment have 
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collapsed — that banks and railway companies, as 
well as multitudinous private firms, have been 
engulfed in the storm, and that many which have 
managed to survive have done so with damaged 
reputations and curtailed resources. It is peculiarly 
satisfactory, therefore, to find that a different result 
has been witnessed in the case of the American 
Life Assurance societies. The leading companies 
have been found on examination to be all they had 
claimed to be. And among them none has more 
triumphantly emerged from the investigation, as 
none more earnestly courted it, than the Equitable. 
It has been truthfully remarked that the circum- 
stance that its managers courted the most minute 
scrutiny of everything connected with the condition 
and administration of the company is of itself a 
strong voucher in its favour, and when it is found 
how it has stood the tests to which it has been sub- 
mitted, all cavils and jealous suspicions should be 
silenced. These were very numerous at one time 
recently regarding all the American societies. The 
wildest allegations were caught up and hurled at the 
strongest and most firmly founded institutions. 
This was natural, seeing the distrust and alarm 
which had universal hold, and the case being so, it 
was very desirable that there should be the most 
searching enquiry. None have more reason to feel 
satisfied that this enquiry has been carried through 
than the large and important American societies 
themselves. It can now be stated without exagger- 
tion or hyperbole, in the words of the New York 
*' Evening Mail," that as compared with every other 
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business and industry, Life Insurance has come 
unscathed and unscorched out of the furnace of fire 
through which, for three or four years, all has had 
to pass. Let us be thankful (continues the same 
paper) for the bright spot amid the prevalent gloom, 
and, while railroads have collapsed by the hundred, 
and savings' banks gone down by the score, and 
business houses gone up by the thousand, let us 
recognize frankly the essential soundness of the Life 
Insurance system, which has so nobly stood the 
stress of a storm so widespread and so disastrous 
in other directions." Prominent among the bright 
spots of American commercial institutions is the 
United States Equitable, which besides, deserves 
further notice at our hands as one of the Transat* 
lantic Life companies that are steadily building up 
a sound and profitable business among ourselves, 
for its chief office in Great Britian is at 1, Princes 
Street, Bank, London. 

Although not among the oldest of the American 
companies, the United States Equitable has had a 
career of now close upon twenty years, and its 
growth has been of remarkable rapidity. It has 
owed much to the indefatigable perseverance and 
unremitting exertions of its president, who has been 
spoken of by those well qualified to judge as " the 
foremost man of his profession." The best testi- 
mony to the truth of such a statement is to be 
found in the actual results of the Assurance business 
of the Equitable. It would not be possible to 
define those more tersely or concisely than he did 
himself in the course of lus examination before the 
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committee appointed by the Legislature at Albany 
to investigate the management of the Insurance 
interest. 

"The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States (he said) was organized in 1859, 
since which time there have been forty-one (41) 
Life Insurance companies organized in this State, 
with equal opportunities for success. These com- 
panies were for the most part formed contem- 
poraneously with or within five years succeeding 
the organization of the Equitable Life. Of this 
number twenty-nine (29) have been wound up in 
one manner or another, leaving but twelve (12) in 
the field. Now, the cash assets of the Equitable are 
upwards of 31,500,000 dels., while the combined 
cash assets of the twelve companies amounted, 
according to the last published official reports, to 
but 30,000,000 dels. 

"The surplus of the Equitable Life is over 
5,500,000, dels., and no part of it is composed of 
premium notes. The combined surplus of the 
remaining twelve companies by the last published 
official reports was 2,700,000 dols., and these com- 
bined companies hold premium notes a^ assets 
exceeding 3,600,000 dols., or nearly 1,000,000 dols. 
more than their combined surplus." 

This highly satisfactory statement has been 
amply confirmed by the testimony of other quali- 
fied witnesses. Mr. J. F. Smyth, the superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, gave in his report the total gross 
assets of the association at 31,569,079 dols., and 

E E 
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the liltbilities at 26^281^141 dols., so that there was 
a surplus of considerably over five millions of 
dollars. Of the assets^ 5^462,319 dols. were re- 
ported to consist of real estate^ and over sixteen 
million dollars of bonds and mortgages. Mr* 
Smyth, at the same time, declared that . the exami* 
nation of the society's affairs had been of the most 
thorough and complete description, and was of 
opinion that no corporation doing an Insurance 
bufidness had been subjected to severer tests, as 
nothing had been taken for granted, but every 
item, both of assets and liabilities, had been ex- 
haustively and conscientiously enquired into. 

There can be no doubt from the general state- 
ments we have adduced and the testimony to which 
we have adverted, that the United States Equitable 
stands in the front rank of institutions of its 
kind. We had occasion to explain not long ago the 
very minute regulations enforced by the State of 
New York to protect policy-holders and to detect 
any lurking weaknesses in companies. By many 
these rules may be regarded as much too .inquisi- 
torial, and as extending the limits of State super- 
vision and interference beyond the reasonable 
jurisdiction of the State in such matters. There 
may be endless discussion of the question of the 
proper functions of a Government in regard to com- 
mercial enterprise ; but there can be no doubt at all 
that the regulations of which we speak have proved 
A striking safeguard of the interests of policy^ 
holders. Three of the most eminent English 
actuaries — ^the late Mr. Robert Tucker, president of 
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the Institute of Actuaries, Mr. A. H. Bailey, one of 
its vice-presidents, and Mr. T. B. Sprague, another 
vice-president, have unhesitatingly averred, on the 
point being expressly put to them for their opinion, 
that the powers of the superintendents, if properly 
exercised, afford substantial protection, and that 
Life companies in an unsound condition will not be 
allowed to continue in America. And the same 
high authorities find there is a substantial guarantee 
to the assured in the Equitable that its resourcea 
are unimpaired in the independent investigation by 
tile officers of separate States, seeing that not 
merely is the examination of one State a check 
upon that of another, but the society is compelled 
to conform to the highest standard of solvency that 
any single State may impose. Among the rule& 
that are strictly enforced are the exclusion of Fire, 
Marine, Accident or Guarantee risks from tbe spher^ 
of business operations of Life companies, which are 
strictly confined to Life assurance and Annuity 
business, the stringent restrictions of investments 
by such companies to certain unexceptional secu- 
rities, the periodical return of detailed accounts to 
the superintendent, and the right of the superinten- 
dent to interpose at any moment and bring to a 
close any company which is unable to stand the 
test .of the stringent requirements of the law. 
Without committing ouiBelves to the approval of aU 
these regulations we think it cannot be doubted 
that it is in large measure owing to them that Life 
Assurance companies in the United States have 
attained so high a reputation for solvency and 
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stability^ and that they present such a marked 
contrast with many other American corporations. 
Another important point which accoimts for the 
rapid progress of many of these Transatlantic com- 
panies is^ the much greater speed with which they 
are able to accumulate funds than can be done in 
this country, owing to the higher rates of interest 
which they secure on their investments. With the 
State autiiority making itself responsible for their 
Bolyency, and with the facility, under vigorous and 
active management, for profitable investments, we 
cease to wonder at — ^however we may continue to 
admire— the remarkable progress of the United 
states Equitable in comparatively a short period. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, however, 
that those responsible for the management of the 
Equitable have in any way been tempted to snatch 
at profits through their investments with the least 
sacrifice of safety, or that they have estimated their 
f«tu« .^Jio,. at an ifrdinatdy high figure 
in their valuation. It is precisely the reverse. The 
New Yofk laws require the rate of interest 
adopted as the basis of the valuation to be 4^ per 
cent., although in the thirty-seven States the average 
rate of interest that can be legally demanded in the 
absence of special agreements is nearly 7 per cent., 
and the actual rates are very much higher. A 
company is usually thought justified in making its 
valuations upon the basis of the rate of interest 
which is commanded by ttie highest class of security 
in the country, or that at which the Government 
can borrow. In England that is about 3^ per cent., 
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but ma«ny thoroughly sound English companies 
make 4 per cent, their basis. In New York it is 
legally compulsory, however, to keep the rate under 
that at which the Federal Government can borrow. 
The American Government cannot borrow in 
Europe at a lower rate than 5 per cent., and the 
Equitable Society, by keeping its basis of valuation 
below this, takes not merely a moderate, but an 
eminently safe view of the future. It holds a valua- 
tion reserve for its entire risks, computed according 
to the Actuaries' (or seventeen offices' experience) 
Table, with 4 per cent, interest — a reserve as high 
as that of very many British companies. Such a 
reserve, held in the high class securities required 
by the State laws, is a most ample guarantee to the 
-assured of the integrity of their contracts. As 
an example of the extreme prudence with which it 
-conducts its business, we may state that proposals 
on the lives of females between the child-bearing 
ages have always been discouraged, and in the 
select cases accepted an additional premium is 
required on the sum assured. In order to satisfy 
the large existing body of assured in Great Britain, 
the Equitable Society submitted for the opinion 
of the eminent Englii actuaries, and obtained most 
favourable answers, a series of questions covering the 
whole ground of their financial position, and the 
manner in which their business has been conducted. 
It only remains that we should set forth the 
results of the society's business, according to the 
last — whiph is the eighteenth — annual statement for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878. The magni- 
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tade of its operations will be seen when we state 
that the new business of the year consisted of 6,115 
policies, assuring £4,288,043 (calcolating at the rate^ 
of 5 dollars to the pound sterling). Hie total 
receipts from premiums amounted to £1,308,750, 
and the interest and rents to £334,838. Adding 
the assets at 1st January, 1877 (£6,706,131), the 
total was £8,390,931. The expenditure during the 
year was £1,300,118, so that the assets at 31st 
December last were £7,090,818, being an increase 
during the year of £384,000. The assets consist 
of nearly two and a half million sterling in bonds- 
and mortgages and of oyer a million and a quarter 
sterling in real property, The investments in 
iTnited States bonds amounted to £1,126,274, and 
there were £1,264,416 in bonds created by the laws 
of the State of New York. This is a most satis- 
£S%ctory record. The valuation of the liabilities^ 
under life policies and annuities amounted to* 
£5,591,920, and there were £120,133 in un- 
paid claims, so that the total liabilities were 
£5,712,053, leaving a surplus ds regards policy- 
holders, on a comparison with the assets, of 
£1,378,764. This shows an advance on the pre- 
vious year of about £139,000. The surplus is large, 
in spite of the commercial depression which has 
been so profound. We would only add that the 
financial statements of the Insurance Superinten- 
dent, and of the Examining Committee appointed 
by the policy holders, coincide with the societ/s 
financial statements in every particular, and ^e 
conclusions of the committee are in all important 
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points identical with those of the company. There 
■can be no hesitation or reserve, ^en, in commend- 
ing to the favourable view of our coimtrymen 
a society which can exhibit such a splendid record 
as that of the United States Equitable, and which 
has passed through a most severe ordeal with such 
conspicuous credit. 
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The Financial position of the Company, as shown in the Report for 
the Year ending 31st December, 1878, is as follows ! — 

Authorized Capital ... £2,000,000 

Subscribed Capital .. .. .. £1,260,000 

Capital paid up .. .. .. £126,000 

Reserve and lire Reinsurance Fund. 137,000 

Balance carried forward . . . . 1,139 9 6 

Life Accumulation Fund . . . . 66,478 12 

Total Cash Funds . . £319,618 1 6 

Life Bepariment. 
The prominent f eatmres are — 

Ample Security. Economy in the management. 

Moderate Bates. Equitable Bonus System. 

Liberal Conditions of Assur ance. Claims Paid One Month after Proof of Death. 

Fire Bepartment. 
The following figures exhibit the progress during the last Ten 
jTe&rs *~~ 

1868. 1873. 1878. 

Net Premiums .. £22,438 £100,161 £231,489 
Fire and life Rates and all particulars promptly supplied on appli- 
cation. 

FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, 

General Manag'' 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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All letters and communications respecting Advertisements and 
Subscriptions to be addressed to H. T. Walker, at the offices of 
The Bullionist, No. 7, Finch-lane, Threadneedle-street, KC. 



Briton Life Association, 



LIMITED. 



CHHIF OFFICES :-429, STRAND, LONDON. 



Authorized Capital, £500,000* 
Capital Paid up, £50,000. 

Of which ;^20,ooo has been Deposited with Government, 
pursuant to the Life Assurance Companies' Acts. 

J. WRIGHT BAKER, Esq., M.R.C.S., Eng, Derby, 

COL. BLANDY, Chief Constable of Berkshire, Reading. 

GEORGE BRADLEY, Esq., Aketon HaU, Castleford, Yorkshire. 

THOMAS CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., J.P.. Windsor. 

JAMES H. CLARKE, Esq. Nottingham. 

MILLIS COVENTRY, Esq., Corn Exchange Chambers, London 

WILLIAM GERMAN, Esq., Measham Lodge, Atherstone. 

EDWARD STEPHEN JONES. Esq., Llangollen 

LIEUT.-COL. H. GORE LINDSEY, J.P. andD.L,, Woodlands, CardiflF. 

HENRY MOFFAT, Esq., of Elden, J.P. for the county of Edinburgh. 

J. B; MONCKTON. Esq., Queen Anne's Mansion. 

SIR GEORGE OWENS, M.D , J.P., Dublin. 

HENRY T. PARNELL. Esq., Newport, Mon. 

MATTHEW PILCHER, Esq., The Grange, Hagboume, Didcot. 

W. H. PILKINGTON, Esq., L R.C.P., T.P., Clayton-le-Moors 

J J. FAIRFAX SCOTT, Esq., Mount Sorrell, Leicestershire. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Goole Grange, Goole. 

Sirrttors. 

FRANCIS WEBB, Esq., 31, Southampton Buildings, Chairman 
SAMUEL RICHARDS, M.D., 36, Bedford-square, Deputy Chairman, 
GENERAL SIR JAMES ALEXANDER K.C.B., 35, Bedford Place. 
JOHN BROWN, Esq., Rigbolt Lodge, Hammersmith. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Esq, 14, Cockspur-street. 
T. B. JONES, Esq., Angel Town, Brixton. 
R MC)NCKTON, Esq., Tonbridge. 
SMITH RICHARDS, Esq., Bedford-square. 

Every practicable system of Life Assurance business transacted 

at moderate rates. 
Policies indisputable and payable during lifetime. 

Prospectuses, proposal forms, and every information procurable 
on application, either to the Head Office, or to either of the 
Society's numerous Agencies. 

JOHN MESSENT, F.S.A., F.S.S., 

Actuary and Secretary. 
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Governor. 
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Deputy-Governor. 

THB BIGHT HON. THB BABL OF DALKBITH. 
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LONDON-82, KINQ WILLIAM STREET, E.G. 
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Alexander Gillespie, Esq., Heath- 
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King William Street. 
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Street East, E.G. 

J. C. Dimsdale, Esq , Banker, 50, 
Comhill. 

Charles Hemery, Esq., 28, Thread- 
needle Street. 



Manager and Actuary — Spencer C. Thomson, B.A., Cantab. 
Greneral Secretary for England — Henry Jones Williams. 

WSST Sm) 0FR0B:-3, PALL 2ffALL EAST, S.'V, 

Resident Secretary— JOHN O'HAGAN. 

Results of the business for the yea rending 15th November, 1 875 — 
Proposals accepted and Policies issued, amounting to £1,509,528 8 4 
Annual Premiums thereon 48,564 18 6 

The business of the Company has increased steadily year by year since 
its establishment in 1 825. During the last twenty-five years its progress has 
been very rapid. • 

From 1850 to 1855 the amount of Assurances ejected was 2,492,988 6 7 
From 1855 to I860 the amount of Assurances effected was 2,815,455 3 o 
From 1860 to 1865 the amount of Assurances effected was 3,834,365 5 6 
From 1865 to 1870 the amount of Assurances effected was 5,7x3)813 7 3 
From 1870 to 1875 the amount of Assurances effected was 6,048,364 4 4 

Since 1865 the amount of New Assurances effected has considerably 
exceeded a MILLION STERLING annually, and in 1875 it exceeded a 
MILLION-AND-A-HALF STERLING. 

The Accumulated Fund is now upwards of Five Millions Sterling. 

The Annual Income exceeds Seven Hundred and Sixty Thousand 
Pounds Sterling. 

The Directors invite particular attention to the Terms and Conditions of 
the Free Assurance Scheme, under which persons assured are allowed to 
reside in any part of the world free of extra premium. 

LONDON-82, KINCliliiilTiKLEX^^ MALL EAST, S.W. 

EDmBURCH-3 k 5, GEORGE STREET (HEAD OFFICE). 

The Medical Officer attends daily at the London Office, 82, King William 

Street, at Half^past One. 



ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

FIRE AND LIFE, 
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And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo. III. c. 79. 

OASITAL, Ai,aoo,ooo. 

DIRECTORS: 

Chairman— Thomsa Chapman, Esq,, F.R.S. D^p.-Cl^airman— Benjamin Buck Greene, Esq. 



Sir William J. W. Baynes, Bart. 
Arthur Edward Oampbell, Esq. 
James Pattison Cume, Esq. 
William Cotton Curtis, Esq. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. 
^M^t/or/— Frederick Greene, Esq., and Sir 



Admiral Sir A. L. Montgomery, Bart. 
Eugene Frederick Noel, Esq. 
Charles Andrew Prescott, Esq. 
Richard Blanev Wade, Esq. 
PhiUp Ainslie Walker, Esq. 
Thomas Douglas Forsyth, C.B.,K.O.S.I. 



Secretary — Richard Ray, Esq. Actuary — William Henry Tyndall, Esq. 
Solicitors— fAcssn, G. F. Hudson Matthews & Co. 
Consulting Actuary— Chaxles Ansdell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Medical Q^cer— Buxton Shillitoe, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Bankers — Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, & Co. 
This Oflice has been established more than 70 years, and its present magnitude and pros- 
perity prove the soundness of the principle on which it has been conducted. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The accumulated Premiums are over j^i, 5^0,000. The Annual Income exceeds j^ijo,ooo. 

The sum of 4^6,440,314 has been paid in claims under Life Policies. 

Laage Bonuses have been declared and paid as additions to the amouuts assurtd. 

Premiums on Policies have been reduced where parties have so applied the Bonuses on 
their Policies. 

Persons assuring have the option of Fartieipftting Rates of Premium, or of Hon- 
PartioilMkting Rates. 

Oomoined Proviaioii xokj be made for Old Ige and early Death, so that a person may 
secure a sum to be paid to mmself at an age agreed upon, or to his Executors if he should 
die before that age. 

Beiidenoe in Oountriee beyond the limite of Europe ie allowed on favouraUe terms ; 
in most temperate climates without extra Premium. 

Wh<de Werld Assurances are granted. 

Notioei of the Assignment oifXife Polieies are received and acknowledged. 

Advanees are made on Policies to the extent of their value, for surrender to the office. 

Persons desiring to suRender their Assnraaoes may receive their value in money, or in lieu 
thereof, may obtain a new Policjr witiiout ftnrther payment of Premium. 

The Directors are ready to receive proposals for Assurances on any contingency involving 
payment ci a sum at death. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

This Company undertakes the Assurance of almost every species of Property in the United 
Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon principles which will be found quite as advantage- 
ous to the interest of the Assured as those offered b^ any other oflice. The Directors can 
confidently refer to the well-known character of the Company for liberality and promptitude 
in the discharge of claims made upon it during the many years it has been established. 

No Charge made for PoUcy Stamps. 

Benewals should be paid within fifteen days after the respective Quarter days when they 
become due. 

Losses occasioned by Lightning will be paid. 

The Polides of the Ckmipan^ extend to cover Losses occasioned by the Ez^non of Oas. 

The Company is ready to recewe applications for Agencies tn those Toivns and Dutricts in which 
it is not at present represented. Application to be made to the Secretary. 

ALL FIRE ASSURANCES ARE NOW EXEMPT FROM THE PAYMENT OF 

GOVERNMENT DUTY 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and any information needful to effect Life or Fire 
Assurances, may be obtained on application to tne Office, No. 9a, Cheapside, London, or to 
any of the Company's Agents. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.G. 

Established 1847. 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 



DIRECTORS. 
John Runtz, Esq., Chairman, Augustus Bbnham, Esq., Dep.-Chainnan 



H. M. BoMPAS, Esq., Q.C. 
Pbtbr Bunnell, Esq. 
Hugh Campbell, M.D. 
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Actuary— J. Martin, F.I.A., F.S.S. 
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This Company being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all 
the profits belong to the Members. 

Every third year a careful Valuation of the Assets and Liabilities is made 
and at each Valuation large Bonuses have been declared. The next division 
of profits, viz., the tenth will be payable in 1880. 

It has Policies now in force assuring a sum exceeding THREE 
MILLIONS AND A HALF STERLING. 

It has an annual Income of more than One Hundred & Thirty>-five 
Thousand Pounds, 

It is an Accumulated Fund, arising solely fix)m premiums, of nearly 
Three Quarters of a Million. 

It has paid in Claims upwards of Eight Hundred and Fifty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 

LOANS on Churches, Chapels, School Buildings, &c , advanced at 
Four-and-a-half per cent, interest. 

Loans on Personal Security in connection with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and all 
needful information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of 
the Company, or to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

Applications for Agencies solicited. 



British Equitable 

ASSURANCE COMPANY: 



OFFICE— 

4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 



TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 

(hay, 1879.) 
NEW BUSINESS— 



2,175 Policies issued for 

New annual Premium Income 


^'456,450 
13*099 


BUSINESS IN FORCE— 




24,283 Policies in force for ... 

Annual Premium Income 


133*446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 




Death Claims, including matured Policies and 

Bonuses paid in year 

From commencement paid for Claims 


£S3y759 
485,534 


ACCUMULATED FUND 




Added in the year 

Raising the Fund to 


60,689 
624,446 



Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, IJ per 

cent, per annum. 

Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies payable in Lifetime. Separate use policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by limited payments. 

Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during iSjg 
participate in the Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for 

Two Years* Bonus therein. 
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His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. j The Archdoacon of Maidstone. 

Hn^ Undsaj Antrobos, Esq. | The Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Directors 
Chairman— The Archdeacon of Westminster. DBPtrrT-CiuiaMAN-- R6bert Pew, Esq. 



Hag^ Lindsay Antrobas, Esq. 
Cl&aries John Baker, Esq. 
The Arcadeaeon of Bath. 
Rey. Oanon Blomfield, 1C.A. 
The Dean of Bristol. 
The Archdeacon of Buckingham. 
RcT. J. LoTctt Oamoon, 1C.A. 
r. 0. 



The Archdeacon of London. 
Rer. Oanon Lonsdale, MA.. 
The Archdeacon of Maidstone. 
The Dean of MandMster. 
Rev. Charles Marshall, M. A. 
Rev. Oanon ICiUer, DJ>. 
Rev. T. M. Bum-Murdooh, M.A. 
William Rivington, Esq. 
Rev. Canon Stone, M.A. 
W. H. Stone, Esq., M.D. 
John Charles Tnynne, Esq., 

M.A. 
Rev. Henry Wace, M.A. 
Rev. Oanon Williams, M^. 



Rev. 0. B. Dalton, 1C.A. 
Rev. W.H. Dickenson, M.A. 
The Hon. Edward W. Douglas. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 
Rev. Canon Ellison, 1C.A. 
Hon. & Rev. Canon Grey, M A. 
Rev. Oharles M. Harvey, M.A- 
Rev. W. Gilson Humphry, B.D. 

Council— Thomas BourdiUon, Esq., M.A., Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 

5I»/Mif«ri— Messrs. Lee, Bolton, and Lee, No. a. Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 

ilMdi/ori— Charles Barber, Esq. ; George T. Biddulph, Esq. ; Robert J. Lodge, Esq. ; 

Rev. Alexander Wilson, M.A. 
Bankers— -Measn, Coutts and Co. 
Consulting jletuary—Fndaidk. Hendriks, Esq. PJ^sieian—Dr. Stone, 14, Dean's Yard. 
^clii4iry— Stewart Helder, Esq. S^cr^^ary— Mathcw Hodgson, Esq. 

TOTAL FUNDS I '- I . £2,610,167. 
TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME £306,140. 

NO AGENTS EMPLOYED, AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

H EDUCED PR EM I UM.S— Assurances may be effected upon payment of four - 
fifths of the rates chargeable according to the Society's Table, subject to certain fnditions 
fully set forth and explained In the Prospectus. 

CLALMS.~~The total amount of Claims raud upon death from the commencement 
of the Society to ist June. 1879, was £1.738490. 

BON US.—'^c whole available Bonus is the sole property of Life Assurers : no part what- 
ever is taken from it to be shared amongst proprietors. At the end of every fifth Year, 
profits are equitably apportioned amongst existing Life Assurances. By means of Bonus, 
many of the earlier Life Assurances have been relieved altogether from the payment of 
Annual Premiums, and additions in almost every case have been made to uie sums 
assured. 4^345,140 was divided amongst Life Assurances at the declaration of Bonus on 
ist June, iSfoT Next Bonus due ist June, 1881. 

Assurers have the privilege, at the time of making an Assurance, of selecting the mode 
in which the Bonus, whenever due, shall be applied, viz : in an immediate Gash pay- 
ment, or to the reduction of the Annual Premium, or to the increase of the Capital sum 

assured. . 

Assozaaoes msy be effsetad on UVXB, StrBYZyOXSHZPB, fto.. fto., as stated in the 
Boeiety's Froneetos, to any amsnnt nst exoeeding £7,600. 

This Sod^ is strictly confined to the Clergy of the Church of England and of the 
Episcopal Cnurch of Scotland, their Wives and Families, and the near relations of 
themselves and Wives. 

Fzoi^setaaes, Bomu Aooemits, Tonns of Proposal, ftoMmayhe had at the OAee oa 

psnsBsl ajppllsatloB, or by letter.. 

I fc s, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 



ESTABLISHED 1840. 



* 10, ECVt SISBBT, mrBftPHTDB, LOHSOH. 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OP PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL, 0NJ8 UILLIOH. 



The Rev. Edward Carr, LL.D, 
Lord Henry V. Cholmondeley. . 
William EmmcnB, Esq. 
John R. Engledue, Esq. 
The Rev. J. H. J. Handcoclt. 
Chailet Hanison, Esq. 



Col. Thos. E. L. Hig^nion. 

Richard Nugent, Esq. 

W, F. Slicne, Esq.. W.8., LL.D. 

D.C.L. 
Herbert Taylor, Esq. 
The Rev. Richard Wood, B.D. 



Aesurancei effected on the lives and property of the general public. 

" Free " Policies granted which can oever entire lapu by non-payment of 
Premiums. 

Assurances payable on the Aiaured's attaining a given age, or at death, if 
occurring previously — thus combining a peovisioh fob old aqb with an 
ordiniiy Assurance upon Life. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 

*«<■ Special allovraaicBS from the Proprietors' Fund in aid of 
Premiums on Clergymen and Schoolmasters' Assurances. 

EQUITY AND LAW 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

i8, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 

ESTABUSHBD laft. . 

AccuMULATKD AssKTS— ONE AND A HALF MILLIONS. 



TROSTEES. 



KRI^tHon.VlKODDtQicdweU. I ThomasGlcn 

le Wght Hon Sir wmiam Erie. fohnM.Otal 

uHoa.tl»V[ce-ChiDiKUDt8irR.MUliu. Robert John 
John lU^, Esq. 



Kentit,Eiq. 
Olabon, Esq. 
'-'— Porcher Bronghton, Esq. 



George Lake RuaKll, Eaq., Chainna.n . Jshn M.Claboii, Esq., Dep.-CliaJnnaiL 

Nine-Tenths of ttie Profits are divided among the Assured every 
Five Years. 



Table of the total additions made up to December 31st, 1874, 
to Policies of j^i.ooo each. 
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G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary and Secretari 



E A G ii£ 

m 

Insurance Company, 

(FOR LIVES ONLY), 

79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 

(Established i 807). 



'•,»•■•.#•••,•*•. .••••••••.••*»^"»<^ ••••'•••* *•w•*^■''' 



George Russell, Esq., Chairman. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq., F.R.G.S., Deputy-Chairman, 



Thomas Allen, Esq. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., K.C.M.G. 



Hon. T. F. Fremantle, M.P. 
William A. Guy, M.B., F.R.S. 
Ralph Ludlow Lopes, Esq. 
Sir Philip Rose, Bart. 
Henry Paull, Esq. 



George Humphreys, Esq., M.A. 



Accumulated Funds . ^3,066,214 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,600,000 



Expenses of Management barely exceed Three per 

Cent, of the Gross Income. 



Annual Reports, Prospectuses and Forms , may he had^ 
or will he sent. Post-free, on application at the Office, or to 
any of the Company's Agents. 



THE ECONOMIC 

Life Assurance Society^ 

No. 6. NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLAGKFRIARS. LONDON. E.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1833. 



HENRY BARNETT, Esq., Chairman. 
The Right Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE, Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Arthur Barclay, Esq. I George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 

Michael Bidduiph. Esq., M.P. Alfred Sartoris, Esq. 



Edward Charrington, Esq. 

John Harman, Esq. 

0. H. W. &Court Repington, Esq. 



Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Sudeley. 
Richard Taylor, Esq. 



^c/uary— Richard Charles Fisher, Esq. 



ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE SOCIETY : 

The lonirest rates of Premium on the Mutual System for young and 
middle-aged lives, with early participation in Profits. 



Number of Policies in Force 10,072 

Sums Assured, with Bonus Additions . . £9,796,486 

Security— Accumulated Fund 3,375,359 

Annual Income 370,957 

Total Claims paid, with Bonus Additions . . 5,761,528 
Total Bonuses declared to 1879 inclusive .. 3,507,415 



Bonus. — The Society being on the Mutual principle, the Assured 
share the "nrhole of the Profits. Policies effected before 3i8t December 
of each year, receive a full year* Bonus for the year of entry. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1879. 

Assets £3,512,661 

Liabilities 2,949,995 

Surplus £562666 

Prospectuses, Statement of Actrounts, and full particulars may be obtained 
on application to 

JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Secntarv, 



GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BBTABLI8HEI) 1887. 

Capital One Million. 



Chief Offioe-62, UM WILLIAM STB££T> LONDON. E.C . 

BRANOHEB:— Waft End, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford. Bristol, Bubttn 
BdlnboTKh, fflasgow, O-loooester, Hull. Leeds Leicester, Liverpool, Luton, ICanohester 

Sheffield, Stirling, Swansea, Woroeater, York. 



Xoftrd of Biraotion, 

BIBEOTORS. 
Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart. M.P., Chairman, 
WUllam Strang. Esq., Deputy-Charnnan, 



James Ahblss, Esq., J.P. 

J. Bolton Doe, Esq. 

The Most Hon. the ICarquIs of Exeter 

Lord Gilbert Kennedy. 

James PiUdngton Esq , J P. 



George Pitt, Esq. 

Henxy William Bi^ey, Esq. 

Edward Steane Bl). 

Bobert Taylor, Esq. 

Bt. Hon. Ctatlea PelhamVillierB, 1C.P 



AX7BIT0BS. 

William Deveniih, Esq., J Charles Price, Esq. | JohnJames Smith, Esq, 

8ECBETABY— George Scott Freeman. Esq. 
FIBB MANAGE B— George Bone, Esq ACTUABY— Bobert Wilson, Esq . 

AGENOY SECRETARY— William Swain Champness. Esq. 

Wew Life Assurances in 1878 £446,880 

New Life Premiums, ditto ... 15,290 

Total Life Premiums for the Year 1878 ... 68,110 

Total Income, Life. Fire, and Interest, ditto ... ... ... ... 207,231 

Added to Funds in Five Years 188,310 

Assets on the 31st December, 1877 689,680 

GEORGE SCCyPT FREEMAN, Secretary, 

LAM PLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC SALINE, 

Important to all, more especially English Ministers, British Consols, 
and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign 
Climates. 

Her Migesty's BApresentative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a letter 
of request for an additional supply of PYRETIC SALINE, states :— " It 
is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 
Europeans visiting the tropics." 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immedia- 
tely relieved by taking a tea-spoonful in a tumbler of cold water. This 
can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGE S — It is a very valuable accompaniment, and should on 
no account be omitted. It instantly allaya the sea or bilious sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated secretions, 
Indigestion, and Eruptions of the Skin, a tea-spoonful should be taken 
daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on 
going to bed. 

ICAT BB OBTAnVBD OF THB PBOFBIBTOB, 

H. LAMPLOUGH, 

CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E. C. 

Second door from flatton G«rden, London, and of all respeotaUe Chemists, 

In Bottles, 29- 6d. 4s 6d., lis. and 21s. 



NATIONAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

FOB MUTUAL AS8UBANCE, 
2, KINO WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.G. 

ESTABLISHED 1830. 

§mcbm : 

President— The Hon. G. Talbot. Vice-President— Henry Pollock, Esq. 

John Blundell, Esq. '" "* 

George Burnand, Esq. 

Harry Chubb, Esq. 

Joseph Colling, Esq. 

Thomas Curtis, Esq. 



R. P. Carew Hunt, Esq. 
Frederick Lock, Esq. 
Lord Wm. B. Phipps. 
John Charles Salt, Esq. 
Sir Henry W. Tyler. 



Herbert Davies, M D. 
J. A. KiNGDON, Esq. 
John Scott, M D 



Lewis C. Bbrgbr, Esq. 
Wm. D. Chester, Esq. 
John Carlyon Hughes, Esq. 

Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. 

Siolxtxtoxs. 

Messrs. Wilde, Berger, Moore & Wilde, London. 
Thos. T. Mecredy, Esq., 28, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

Charles Ansell, Jun. , Esq. 

The quinquennial valuation made at the end of 1875 enabled the Directors 
to declare a Reduction of Sixty per Cent, upon the original premiums on all 
Policies in Class A for the five years ending with 1880. 

In Class B Policies have a reduction of Premium for the whole term of 
Life, which in the cases of those effected in 1871, varies from 3^ per cent, to 
24 per cent. , according to the age of the Life Assured. 

VALUATION BALANCE-SHEET, 31st December, 1875. 

Assurance Fund (accumulated solely from Premiums) .... ;f 675 ,883 3 8 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity transactions.. 337>366 16 o 

Surplus available for future Bonus and Expenses . . £338,516 7 8 

All the Profits belong to the Assured, and are applied to the gradual re- 
duction and ultimate extinction of their premiums, a result which may be 
expected to occur, in the average of cases, in about 20 years fi'om the date 
of the Policy, 

Funds for the Education of Children and for their Establishment in Life 
may be provided on unusually favourable terms, on a new system lately 
introduced by this Society, based upon Tables of Mortality specially con- 
structed for the purpose. 

Loans granted upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved 
Security. 

Applications are invited from Gentlemen of iaflaence and position, who are willing to act 
as Agents in Districts wliere the Society is not represented. 

Persons desiring to effect Assurances on Lives, in any part of the country, are invited to 
applyto- HENrlY JOHN RUCKLE, Secretary. 



NEW YORK 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY- 

ESTABLISHED 1846. 



Conducted under the official supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Government of the State of New Fork, Reports 
deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain t in accordance with the " Life Assu- 
rance Companies*. Act t i8jo.** 

Trustees for Great Britain and Ireland^ 

With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the 
protection of all Policy Holders and Annuitants), and 100,000 Dollars in 
tne same Bonds (as additional protection for the representatives of de- 
ceased Policy Holders), or equal to over ;£'70,ooo in all. 

The Rt. Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., 17, Princes 

Gardens, S.W. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., 36, Courtfield Gardens, South 

Kensington, S.W., Director London and County Bank. 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Esq., Carshalton, Suney, Director Bank 

of British North America. 

Life Assurance only. Purely Mutual. Profits annually to 

Policy Holders, 

STATEMENT for Year ending December Slst, 1878 ; — 

Accumulated Funds £7,568,016 

Surplus over all Liabilities and Reserve 

Fund, according to valuation made by 

the Government £1.417,202 

Income for Year £1,573,639 



Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 

(Established 1870.) 

76 and 77, CHEAP8IDE, LONDON, E.G. 

J, FISHER SMITH, Manager. 



NORWICH UNION LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 

INSTITUTED 1898. 

(Including^ by Act of Parliament, the Amicable Society, founded by Royal 

Charter in the reign of Queen Anne,) 



CHIEF OFFICES: 

SURREY ST., NORWICH, & 60, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C, 



]Bimtotr0. 

Thomas Beevor, Esq., President, 

W. R. Clarke. Esq. ) Vice-Presidents 

Robert Fitch, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S'' 

Arthur Preston, Esq. 

W. H. Clabburn, Esq, 

George Forrester, Esq. 

I. B. CoAKS, Esq. 

Alfred Master, Esq., F.R.C.S., &c. 

Peter Eade, Esq., M.D. Lond., F.R,C.P., &c 



Accmnulated Funds, over .... J^2,000,000 
Total Reveuae, over .... 250,000 

The whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

The Expenses, including Commission, are less than 7 per Gent. 

of the Income. 



Attention is directed to 'the New Series Policies, commenced under the 
authority of " The Norwich Union Life Insurance Society Act, 1868," the 
Bonus additions to which have been large. 

Prospectuses and full information as to the principles and practice of 
the Society may be had at the Head Oflice, or from any of the Agents. 

Secretary— T. MUIti GRANT, Esq. 

Acluafy—C. J. BUNYAN, M.A., Fsq. 



PROTECTOR 

Endowment, Loan, & Annuity Bompany • 

OFFICES^34, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

CAPITAL, £100,000. 

Directors. 

Edward SoUy, Esq., P.R.S.» CAaJrmofi. 
James Lyne Hancock, Esq. 
George Tyler Esq. 
William Heniy Tnomthwaite, Esq. 
William Trego» Esq. 
Alexander McMorran, Esq., Secretary, 
Auditors— H. C T. Beadnell, Esq., Oeorge H. Ladlmry, Esq. 
Bankers — Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, No. i, Lombard Street. 
Medical Examiner— Alfred Hutchison Smee, Esq., F.C.S. 
Solicitor — Thos. H. Devonshire, Esq., Old Jewry. 

ANNUITIES GRANTED. 
This Company is prepared to advance money in sums from £zoo to £2,000, 
on good personal security, in connection with life risk, repayable by quar- 
terly or half-yearly instalments in one, two, or three years. 

For Prospectuses, terms» and all other information, apply at the Chief 
Office, as above. 

ALEX. McMORRAN, Secretary. 

Prudential Assurance Company. 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E,C. 



Reversions Purchased. 



Every description of Life Assurance and Annuity Business 

transacted. 



The Annual Ppemium Income exceeds £1,S00,000. 

The Ordinary Policies in this Company become absolutely 
indisputable after they have been in existence Five Years, or 
immediately, to the extent of the principal, interest, and costs, 
not exceeding the sum assured, if assigned to an innocent holder 
for a bon& fide consideration. 

The last Annual Report can be obtained upon application. 



PROVIDENT 

LIFE OFFICE 



FOUNDED 1806. 



50> BEGENT STBEET, AND 14, GOBNHILL, 
L OlS DON. 

HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 

Requires only a Low Fremiuin, durmg the 
first 5, 7, or 10 Tears, and offers Special Advan- 
tages in times of Depression of Trade. 



Invested funds ;f2,o 19,251. 

Annual inco^ie ;f 270,525 

Clai;vis paid if6,o55,ioo. 

Bonuses declared - - - ^^2,342,000. 



QUEEN 

INSURANCE COMPANY 



CAPITAL £2.000,000. 



FOR — LIFE — ANNUITIES. 



Annual Income 
Funds In Hand 
Claims paid 



- £552,906 

- £926,044 

- £2,740,567 



•••..•^.•••.x %.•■•..» *«.-••» 



CHIEF OFFICES: 

aii»ENi IMBURANOE f^*'"^ STREET. LIVERPOOL 
* OM.. oitliTa i60. QRACECHUROH STREET. 

BUII-DINaB ( LONDON. 



STAR 



LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

32, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED 1843, 
And Empowaed by Special Act tt ParUament (ji & j3 Vic cap 165). 

iiwftora : 

Chairman— Mr. ALDERMAN McARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy CAaJmuin— WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq., 



H. J. ATKINSON, Eso. 
H. H. FOWLER, Esq- 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. 
SIR FRANCIS LYCETT. 
JOHN NAPIER, Eso. 



W. K PARKER, Esq , F.R.S. 
JONATHAN S. PIDGEON, Esq. 
Rev. T A. SPURGEON. 
JOHN VANNER, Esq. 
I S. D. WADDY, Eso., Q.C , M P. 



ASBURAKGE AND ANNUITY FUNS 
ANNUAL INCOME 
BONUSES APPOBTIONED 
CLAIMS PAID 



£1,599,212 

277,000 

801,656 

1,595,801 



The whole of the AccamnUted Fands are invested iu First-olaBS Seonrities. 

Every desoriptlon of Life ABsuranoe, Annuity and Bndowment BosineBS is 
transacted by the office at Moderate Bates. 

Policies issned payable at certain ages, at the option of the assurer, and 
Non-iorfeitore Peuoles may be effected by a limited number of payments. . 

Prospeotnees, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained 
on application to the Head Office, or to nny of the Society's Agents. 

W. W. BA7NEB, F.I.A., Secretary. 



RELIANCE 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED 1840. 
OFFICES : 

71, King William Street, London, E.G. 

TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon« the Earl of Leven and Melville. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Moray and Ross. 
W. M. Tufnell, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

J. T. Abdy, Esq., Great Baddow. 

W, W. Duffield, Esq., Chelmsford. 

Thos. Eykyn, Esq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park. 

Alexander Howden, Esq., Birchin Lane. 

John W. Lay, Esq.. J.P., Wallcott's, Great Tey. 

J. Oxley Parker, Esq., J. P., Bank, Maldon. 

The Hon. Henry W. Petre, Springfield Place. 

John Pike, Esq., Southwark. 

James C. Traill, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness-shire. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq., J.P., Bank, Chelmsford. 

Secretary — Edward Butler. Assistant Secretary — Henry Unwin. 

Medical Officers^]. W. Ogle, Esq., M.D. ; H. Fly Smith, Esq., M.B. 
( Messrs. Williams, Deacon and Co., Birchin Lane ; 
Bankers j The London and County Bank ; 

I Messrs. Sparrow, Tufnell and Co., Chelmsford. 
«^;; ..-^- f Messrs. Street, Son, and Poynder, 21, Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
cyoitcttars | ^ggg^^ Q^pp ^nd Sons, Chelmsford. 



The Premiums 

charged will be found moderate, with due regard to safety. Those charged 
for Foreign and Colonial risks have been ''recently revised. Second Class 
Lives may be assured at the ordinary rate, with an extra charge, to be 
treated as a debt upon the Policy, which will decrease annually and be 
extinguished upon the assured reaching the age expectant on his life at 
entry. 

No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of 
their stipulated Premiums : and every Member accepts his Policy with this 
condition expressed. 

A Husband may, under The Married Women^s Property Act, 1870, assure 
his life for the benefit of his wife and children — the Policy not beinp^ subject 
to the control of the husband or his creditors, or forming part of his estate. 
Thus a Marriage Settlement may be effected by means of a Policy of 
Assurance, exempt from Probate Duty, and free of expense, beyond the 
payment of the Premium. 

Copies of Prospectus, Annual Report, Balance Sheet, and Form of pro- 
posal may be obtained of any of the Society's Branches or Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. 



ROYAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY 



ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL; 

AND 

L0MBARD:8TREET, LONDON. 

Extracts from the Report fop the Year 1878. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Premiums for the Year £775,87114 11 

Loise* 381,562 3 1 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Income from Premiums, after deducting Re-Assufances £246,514 5 1 
BONUSES DECLARED at the last Two Divisions of Profits^ 

£1 lOs. per cent, per annum upon the Sum Assured 

Upon all Policies entitled to partioip^te. 

FUNDS. 

After providing for pa3rment of Dividend and Bonus, the Funds of tlie Company will stand 

as follows : 

Capital Paid-up £289,545 O O 

Fire Fund 500,000 O O 

Reserve Fund 800,000 O O 

Balance of Profit and Loss . . 69,707 11 O 

Life Funds 2,389,907 3 11 

£4,049«159 14 11 

GROWTH OF FUNDS. 

1863 £1,045,143 

1868 1,579,578 

1873 2,645,503 

1878 4,049,159 

EXTRACT FROM AUDITORS* REPORT. 

** fTe have exanUned and counted every Security, and haive found all correct and m perfect 
orier, and that the present aggregate mariet value thereof is in excess of the amounts in the 
eaid Balance Sheets. .^.^^^^ 

JOHN H. McLaren, Manager, 

DIGBY TOHNSON, Sub-Manager, 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 



SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY 

Wm esteblislied at Glasgow in 1820, and is inooiponted l^ toedal Act of FarUamenfc* 
The Society's Income is now £285,000 a ymt. Ae In^rested Ponds amount to abo^e 
£2,120.000 ; and the Bzistlnr AssonnoM to £6,880,000. The sum paid in Cla^ to the 
Bepieaenlattves of Beosaaed Members is upwaids of Two Millions and a half Sterling. 

FSEsniBBT— His G-raee the Duke of Buooleaeh. 
ViOT-PREgiDEirrB— The Bight Hon. the Earl of Dv7on> Proftesor Sir Williain 
Thomson, LLJ)., P.B.S.. and the Bight Hon. the Lord Justice-General of Scotland. 

Ordinary Directors« 
Wm Smith, jun., Esq.. Merchant. 
James Grahame, Esq Accountant 
Graham Somervell, rSsq., of Som Castle. 
Seton Thomson Esq , Insurance Broker. 
ElJas Gibb, Bsq^. Merchant. 
Colin Dunlop. jun.. Bs^.. Ironmaster. 
Thos. Hill. Esq . Chairman Caledonian 

Bail way. 
William Jamleson Esq , of Shandon. 

Medical Adi/is«r^ Frofissor Lelshmaa, 
3faif4g«r— Thomas Marr, F.I.A. 
5«crr/arjF— William G< Spens. 
CHIEF OFFICB-ST. VENTdEMT FLACi!, GLASGOW. 



Extraordinarv Directors: 
Alexander FsaiI, Esq., Glasgow. 
Alexander Cnningham.Esq. Edinburgh. 
William Crawford Esq., Glasgow. 
Bev. Dr. Watson DondeOk 
Augustus Sinem, Esq.. Lond<m. 
The Lord Bishop of Derrr. 
M. E. Bobinow, Esq.. Glasgow. 
Alex. J. Napier. Esq., W S . Edinburgh. 
John Hennings Nix Esq., London 
Bi^t Hon Sir J. Barringtoiw Lord 
M^yor of Dublin. 



London Board. 

The Bight Hon. the Earl of Devon. 
John O. Andreae, Esq. (Messrs. Nestle, Andreaeand Co.) 
John Borradalle, Esq., 26, Gloucester Flaoe. 
Thos. A. F. Eingscote, Esq., 79, Old Broad Street. 
John 'Hennings xT^ix, Esq. (Messrs. Fuller and Co.) 
Augustus Sillem, Esq. (Messrs. Antony Gibbs and Sons ) 
Dr. C. BTodle Sewell, Medicdl A^hnter, 

Y. B: Eodes, Secretary. 

LONDON OFFICE- 1, THBBADNEBDLB STBBET, E.C. 

EDtNBUBGH— IS, ST. ANDBEW SQUABE.— G. C. Maclean, Resident Secretary. 

DUBLIN— 60, LOWEB 8ACKVILLB 8TBEET.— B. and W. Perrin, Resident Secretaries. 

BELFAST— 12, VIOTOBIA 8TBEBT.-W. D. Henderson, Resident Secretary. 

iS' The Directors will be glad to recelYe appiieations for Agencies from 
gentlemen not representing other Life Offices. 

SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

48, ST. JAlhiES'S STBEET. A 122, CANNON STBEST, LONDON. 



FOUNDED 1845. 



DIBECTOBS. 
Chairman-— Bir James Carmichael, Bart..M.F. 
Deputy-Chairman — Lieutenant-Colonel Bathnrst. 



The Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, 
Chas W. Bevnolds. Esq. 
■Wilmot Bart., M P. 



John Gktrdiner, Esq. 

J. Morgan Howard Esq.QC. 

Sir J. E. Eardley 

Bankers^&tt Samuel Scott. Bart. &Oo . and Union Bank of London. 
5o/{ci7on— Messrs. Campbell Beeves & Hooper. 
Manager cf City Branch—Q J. Bow, Esq. 



Copies of the Annual Statements can be had on application. 

Moderate rates are offered both for Home and Foreign Assurances. 

The Life and Annui^ Funds connected with the Office exceed £700,000. 

Assurances can be effected payable at 50, 55, or 00 years of age, or after death, should 

it occur previously, ___^ ^^_. 

*^ H. D. PAVENPOBT, 5^crtf/flrpr, 



IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL WORKS 

Published by Epfinoham Wilson. 



Twelfth Edition^ unth an Appendias, price 2B$., dedicated hy tpeeial permie' 
eton to the Committee of the Stock Exchange* 

Fenn*8 Compendiam of the English and Foreign Funds, Debts, and 
Revenues of all Nations. 

Together wi^h Statistios relating to State Finance and Liabilitiefl, Im- 
porti, Enorti, Population, Area. Baiway GhiaranteeB, linrioipal Finance 
and indebtedneiB, and all deBcnptioni of Goyemment Beoaritiee held and 
dealt in by Inveetore at Home and Abroad ; the Laws and BegnlationB of tbe 
Stook Exchange, Sto., the work being so arranged aa to renderjit alike nsefol 
to the Oapitiliflt, the Banker, the Merchant, or the Private Indindoal. By 

BOBBBT LUOAB NaBB. 

Tate's Modern Cambist. 

A liaannal of Foreign Exchanges. New Edition in the Preia. 
Banker's (Thomson) Principles of Banking. 

Third Edition. Ore vol. 8yo, 6b. 

Tate's Counting House Guide to the Higher Branches ^of Com- 
mercial Calculations. 
Ninth Edition. One vol. fop. 8yo, 7i. 6d. 

Robinson's Stock and Share Tables. 

Sixth Edition. One vol. fop* 8vo, 6b. 

Jackson's Bookkeeping. 

A New Oheck Jourhal. Fonrteenth Edition. One vol. 8vo, 6b. 
Pulbrook's (Anthony) Companies Acts, 1862-67. 

Fifth Ed tion. With Gopions Index. One vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 
Smith's (Dr. Jas. Walter) Legal Forms for Common Use. 

Eleventh Edition. One vol. fcp. 8vo, 8b. 6d. 

Shaw's Fire Surveys : 

A Summary of the PrincipleB to be obBerved in Eitimating the Biska 
of BaUdingB. By Captain Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade. Cheap Edition. 
Price 6b. 

Ward'p Investments. 

Being a Popular ExpoBition of the Advantages and DiBadvantag'S of 
each kind of Investment, and of ita Liability to Depreciation and Lose. By 
BoBiBT Abthxtb Wabd, Solicitor. Fourth Edition. Price 28. 6d. 

Now ready. Tenth Edition, price 68. 

Gosclien's Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. 

By the BigLt Hon. Gxoboe J. Gobchbn, M.P. 

Price la. ea^ih, by pest for 18 atampe, 

Wilson's Legal JIandy Books, 

1. bills, CHEQUES, NOTES, and I O U'b. 

2. BANKING : itB Customs and Practice. 

8. MASTER and SERVANT: Employer and Employed. 

4. PRIVATE TBADING PARTNERSHIP. 

6. JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. With Durect'onB for forming a Company. 

6. PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

7. TRUSTEES : Their Duties and Liabilities. 



8. TRADE MABKS. 

9. SHIPPING. Price 28. 

10. HUSBAND and WIFE. MARRIAGE and DIVORCE. PARENT and 
CHILD : oontainrng the ** Mazried Women's Property Act" Price 28. 6d. 

EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.G. 



• » 



WALKER & COMPANY, 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN 




Hutisittg %QmU 



AND OONTRAOTORS. 



ESTIMATES GIVEN. 



MESSRS. WALKER & GO'S long and 
intimate connection with the Business 
enables them to give Advertisers accurate 
and reliable Estimates, also to advise as 
to the best Organs of publicity, and the 
most judicious mode of Advertising 



OFFICES 



7, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C, 



